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Make a wish! Little Bette Daly (third from the left), just four years old, may well wish that she grows up to be as 


pretty as her Mommy. Read why she’s well on her way toward having her “model” mother’s sparkling smile! 


Betty Daly is a Model Mother-five times over! 


She safeguards the future smiles of not one, not two, 
but five little Dalys! 


ROBABLY you've met Betty Daly. importance of a smile. The older Daly 
In newsreel fashion revues, smiling children, in fact, already follow Betty's 
at you from under John-Frederics’new- _ prized dental routine: Regular brushing 
est creation. Or modeling a smart little — with Ipana, then gentle gum massage. 
$15,000 mink number. For this Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Now meet the rea] Betty Daly — mother knows what thousands of 
mother of 3 boys, 2 girls! A “model” schools and dentists are teaching—that 
mother who teaches her children a radiant smile depends on spar- 
what models know so well: The ai kling teeth. And sparkling teeth 
call for healthy gums. 






How to massage your gums. After brushing the teeth, gently Product of Bristol-Myers 
massage at the gum line, always keeping fingertip in con- 
tact with the tooth surface. It’s at the gum line, where 








Warning! Someone’s going to get a pillow in his 
face! A warning you ought to heed, however, is 
“pink” on your tooth brush, a sign of sensitive 
gums. When you see it — see your dentist. Let him 
decide whether yours is simply a case for “the 
helpful stimulation of Ipana and brief, gentle 
massage." 





teeth and gums meet, that so many troubles start—where Ірапа Tooth Paste for your Smile of Beauty 


gentle massage can be so helpful. Between regular visits to 
your dentist, help him guard your smile of beauty. 
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What goes on here 


by PAYSON S. WILD, JR. 





Unbiased is the word for Professor Wild’s summing-up of the 
problem of Palestine, Holy Land of three great religions and focal 
point of international strife. In this, the first of two articles, he 
clarifies the basic issues—religious, historical and political 


Few problems 
these anxious days 
are as confusing 
and as emotion- 
ally disturbing as 
that of Palestine. 
Jews and Arabs 
denounce one an- 
other bitterly. 
The Holy Land 
itself is in turmoil. 
While politicians 
and foreign offices struggle with the 
complex issues involved, pictures of Jew- 
ish refugees thwarted in their effort to 
enter Palestine and herded into groups 
destined for Cyprus, dramatize the 
human agony which is a poignant fea- 
ture of the situation. One's heartstrings 
are pulled to the breaking point by the 
realization that the pitiful Jewish sur- 
vivors of Hitler's terror, hoping desper- 
ately to get to Palestine, are denied 
access, yet Arab leaders in their turn 
state that the homes and lands of their 
people are at stake too. 

Every argument by a Jewish or Arab 
partisan seems to be canceled out by a 
counterstatement from the other group. 
Each side delves deep into history and 
into a mass of legal documents, and 
emerges with a bewildering array of 
claims. Seldom has any issue seemed so 
insoluble. There appears to be no com- 
promise, no middle way, no fair solu- 
tion which can reconcile the conflicting 
interests and passions. 

Inevitably, those Americans not al- 
ready lined up with one view or the 
other, are bewildered. They sympathize 
with the peoples most immediately con- 
cerned but long for an answer to a prob- 
lem which has been baffling the world 
for years. Next month, when the United 
Nations Assembly meets at Flushing 
Meadows, New York, a special United 
Nations Commission, the latest in a long, 
weary line of commissions, is supposed 
to provide a definitive recommendation. 
Will it be accepted, if made? That’s 
a question mark which hangs over the 
whole perplexing and disturbing crisis. 

Certainly if one set out to concoct 
a witches’ brew which would contain 
almost every conceivable ingredient 
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making for trouble, he could hardly pro- 
duce anything worse than the present 
mess in Palestine. It’s not merely a hu- 
manitarian problem, a religious issue 
or a Jew vs. Arab matter. Big power 
politics, American-Soviet relations, 
global strategy, economic resources 
(especially oil), air transportation, Brit- 
ish security, British administration and 
American immigration policy are inter- 
twined. Racial, religious, political, eco- 
nomic and strategic factors must all be 
considered. Traditional catchwords of 
international relations like self-determi- 
nation, and imperialism come into play 


also, and so do democracy, the Four‘ 


Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, Com- 
munism and the Truman Doctrine. It's 
virtually impossible to leave anything 
out, whether idealistic or sordid in char- 
acter. In fact, the Palestine question is 
so explosive because it does bring into 

lay within one tragic frame practically 
all the difficulties of human adjustment 
todav. 


H9v can we make up our minds and 

arrive at any sensible conclusion in 
the face of this array of obstacles? To 
some the problem may appear so hope- 
less that nothing constructive can be de- 
cided. Unfortunately, there has been a 
tendency in this country to take a spec: 
tator's view and to look at the Palestine 
affair as a sort of show from which we 
could remain aloof except for periodic 
exhortations to the contestants from the 
side lines. The time seems to be at hand, 
however, when the United States will 
have to take a definite position. We are 
in the arena, not in a box seat, and public 
opinion here will have a crucial effect 
upon the outcome. 

To assist you, therefore, in the formu- 
lation of your own point of view or to 
enable you to test your opinion in case 
your mind is made up, I shall try to 
disentangle the snarled skein of factors, 
and to set forth what seem to be the 
essential and indisputable facts. A sim- 
ple “solution” in capsule form is some- 
thing I shall not be rash or presumptuous 
enough to offer. My hope is, however, 
that the presentation of a few key mat- 

[Continued on Page 94] 
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TOPPING FOR ASPIC 


ERE’S a topping guaranteed to set to- 

mato aspic lovers quivering with joy! 
The contrast of its fresher-than-fresh cream 
cheese flavor with the nip of the aspic is 
irresistible! 


And it’s a cinch to make! 


Just whip that creamiest of 
cream cheeses, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Cream Cheese 
slightly...spreadthecreamy 
fluff over the aspic...serve! 





Be sure the cream cheese you use is depend- 
able Borden’s Eagle Brand, if you want 
your aspic topping to have thet gloriously 
fresh creamy flavor. It’s tight-sealed in a 
special wrapper, you know. 


Tip on another dream: 


The grandest stuffing for celery is made witn 
a Borden’s Eagle Brand Cream Cheese base. 
The extra creaminess of this wonderful 
cheese blends to perfection with the Wor- 
cestershire, the chopped olives, the anything- 
you-prefer-to-blend into your stuffing. 


© The Borden Company 


GORDENS HWE CHEESES 


if I'S BORDEN'S, IrS Gor To BE GOOD! 


$093) MONEY AS FOUND MONEY IS LOUND MONEY FOUND MONEY 
READER ORIGINALS 


Many of our readers are expert at turning discards into pretty. clothes for their children. We’re partic- 


ularly impressed with the skill of the three mothers who designed and made the outfits on this page 





ERE’S one reader, Mrs. H. B. Kohr, of Seattle, Washington, who sal- 

vaged five outfits for her daughter Mary, from a collection of odd rem- 
nants, old clothes that ‘belonged to grownups in the family, and from two 
of Mary’s own outgrown dresses. 


1. A white blouse and a button-on skirt came from a plaid cotton remnant 
and a worn shirt of Dad’s. The skirt is pleated all around, the blouse has a 
Peter Pan collar and rickrack trim 


2. Contrasting bands of blue cotton lengthened a too short cotton dress. Mrs. 
Kohr used an inserted band at the waist, a scalloped border at the hem. Then 
she made a matching bolero with scalloped edges 


3. A go-together suspender skirt and a frilly short-sleeved blouse were made 
from an old plaid skirt and a pair of Mother’s worn silk pajamas 


4. The old sash, inserted in the skirt; lengthened an outgrown print dress. 
The sash was stitched in a few inches above the hem 





5. A box coat to wear with separate leggings came from a wool remnant 


6. Another reader, Mrs. J. P. Mrakovich, of South Coventry, 
Connecticut, made a complete suit outfit for her daughter, 
Faline, from two wool skirts of her own*and a worn shirt 
of her husband's. She.used the solid brown skirt for the jacket, 
the checked skirt to make the child's suit skirt, also the hat 
and bag, and trim for the jacket. A blouse was made from the 
old shirt 


7. Mrs. Harold Hannotte, of Staten Island, New York, got 
a new-looking reversible snowsuit for ‘baby Linda by lining 
big brother’s outgrown white knit snowsuit with bright red 
corduroy. Here Linda is wearing the suit with the hood and 
jacket white side out and the pants on the red side 
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( SA Get more for lots less 
with a 

THOR AUTOMAGIC 

CLOTHES WASHER 
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Nobody ever 
liked to wash dishes . 
except the 
THOR 
DISHWASHER 


it even washes 
pots and pans 


€ The price of the. ^ 
Thor Clothes Washer „~ 
is almost as remark- ^" ч 
able as its washday d 
performance. Youl  — o m1" T- 
pay Jess for this dial-control, " 
work-free washer than for 
many an ordinary machine. 
And get so much more! Load 
after load of snowy clothes 
washed cleaner by Thor agita- 
tor action, rinsed cleaner by 
overflow rinses that drain 
from the top, and whirled 
better than wringer dry. . 
All you do is flick a switch! 
See the Thor, and see why 
you get more with Thor so 
many ways. 





Nobody Zkes to do the dishes . . . 
\ and nobody has to do them with 
a Thor Dishwasher in the kitchen! It 
washes dishes, silver, glassware for six at. 
one filling, and uses only 4 to 6 quarts of 
hot water. It handles your fine china with 
“kid gloves” yet provides ample power 
for the greasiest pots and pans. Even if a 
dishwasher is still on your “dream list” 
see the Thor soon. It’s surprisingly inex- 
pensive, and you can always add a clothes 
washing unit later if you wish! 





the only washer in T world. 
you can bun 1 3 =з 
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Ec 
The automagic combination 
/ \ brings you a CLOTHES WASHER 


and a DISHWASHER in ONE THOR! _ 


* HURLEY MACHINE DIVISION | 
Electric Household Utilities Corp. i 

Chicago 50, Illinois 
Thor-Ganadian Com опу, Ltd., Toronto | 
Plants in Chicago, Il.; Bloomington, ill; 
El Monte, Calif.; Toronto, Canada; 
‘London, England 


ы... 


You'll Want a THOR 
Automagic Gladiron, Too! 





The Thor Combination is the finest worksaver 

.. the grandest money saver . . . you’ve ever laid eyes on! 
Its two separate units (for duds and dishes) are used by 
turn in ONE streamlined cabinet so that you get two fine 
washers for little more than the cost of one. You make 
the switch in 14% minutes, just by changing tubs. And S à, 
you can start right out with the Combination or add the No part of the Thor that touches 


extra unit later—at very little extra cost! clothes ever touches dishes! 
Separate washing units slip in or out 
* Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. ind): minutes. 


The famous Thor ironer that 
irons everything in minutes... 
even shirts... is now auto- 
magic! See how it irons, how 
It folds and stores in a closet, 
how little ît costs. You won't < 
rest until you're Gladiron- 
ing, too. ; 
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Macaroni and Cheese Salad 


Plan to Use The Leftovers 


Take special care not to allow cooked foods 
to spoil in summertime. Cool quickly and 
store in covered containers in the refrigera- 
tor. Plan to use all foods containing mulk, 
eggs, gelatin and meat in a day or two. It 
is not advisable to have fish left over in 
hot weather, but if you do have some, use 
it at the very next meal. 


Left-over macaroni and cheese is good in 
a main-dish summer salad as follows: 


MACARONI AND CHEESE SALAD 
Costs 62 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4. — Woman's Day Kitchen 
About 2 cups cold 


macaroni and 


1 cucumber, peeled 
and diced 


cheese Chopped parsley 
1/4 cup minced 1/3 cup French 
onion dressing 
1/2 cup chopped Salt and pepper 
celery Tomato wedges 


Sliced radishes 


Cut macaroni and cheese into chunks; mix 
with onion, celery, radishes, cucumber, 
parsley and French dressing. Let stand 
about 20 minutes or longer; season; serve 
garnished with tomato and green pepper. 


Green pepper rings 


When you have a boiled beef or smoked 
pork dinner, make a pot of vegetable soup 
with the liquor, left-over meat and vege- 
tables. Add more vegetables and rice, bar- 
ley or macaroni. Season well with salt, 
cayenne, garlic and fresh herbs. 


To get the most food value, vegetables 
should be eaten immediately after cooking, 
but when you have leftovers in summer 
try pickling them for relish, garnish or salad. 


6 


. Cooked green beans are particularly good 


pickled. Lima beans, beets and carrots may 
also be used. Cover left-over vegetables 
with vinegar heated with vegetable-cooking 
liquid, a piece of garlic or onion and a 
whole clove. Cool and let stand in covered 
container in refrigerator a couple of days. 


A pot of baked beans is a good thing to 
make on a day when you don’t have to 
be in the kitchen while they're baking. 
You'll want enough for one and perhaps 
two meals of baked beans, then plan to have 
enough left over to serve with slaw. 


HOT BEANS AND SLAW 


Costs 89 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Womans Day Kitchen 


2 tablespoons Dash of cayenne 
French dressing 1 cup undiluted 
l onion, minced evaporated milk 


2 frankfurters, sliced | 1 tablespoon 


3 cups baked beans| vinegar 

1/2 teaspoon dry 3 cups shredded 
mustard cabbage 

1/2 teaspoon salt Celery or mustard 

2 teaspoons sugar seed 


Heat French dressing and onion in skillet. 
Add frankfurters and cook slowly about 3 
minutes. Add beans and heat gently, adding 
a little water if needed. In saucepan mix 
mustard, salt, sugar, cayenne, milk and 
vinegar; heat but do not boil. Remove from 
heat; add cabbage and celery or mustard 
seed to taste; mix well. Arrange hot beans 
on platter, surround with cabbage. 


A supply of green applesauce is a leftover 
that will keep well for days and will be a 


timesaver for several desserts. The first day 
make a lattice-topped pie filled with apple- 
sauce. While pie is baking, bake rounds 
of pastry for the second dessert, individual 
deep-dish pie of applesauce topped with 
pastry rounds. Serve applesauce with grated 
orange peel as a breakfast fruit one day, 
and finish up the last by making a fruit 
whip made with applesauce folded into 
either whipped cream or beaten egg white. 


Spanish Rice made in double quantity will 
leave enough for a main dish the following 
day. Heat leftovers in skillet, make inden- 
tations and drop an egg in each; cover and 
steam until eggs are done. 


SPANISH RICE 
Costs 68 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 8 Woman's Day Kitchen 


2 cups washed гісе | З teaspoons salt 
1/2 cup fat 2 teaspoons chili 
drippings or powder 
cooking’ oil 4 cups fresh or 
clove garlic, canned tomatoes 
minced 3 cups water 


m 


2 onions, chopped | Grated cheese 
1 green pepper, Minced parsley 
chopped 


Cook rice in fat in large skillet until lightly 
browned. Add garlic and onion; continue 
cooking 3 minutes. Add remaining ingredi- 
ents except cheese and parsley. Cover and 
simmer without stirring until rice is tender, 
about 30 minutes, adding a little water 
if needed. Serve with cheese and parsley. 

If there is a little rice left over after the 
egg dish is served, use it to stretch a can 
of soup for lunch. 


When cooking cabbage to serve as a vegeta- 
ble, plan to have enough to make a cas- 
serole dish for another meal. 


CABBAGE AND CHEESE SAUCE 
CASSEROLE 
Costs 38 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Womans Day Kitchen 


1/2 pound process |About 4 cups cooked 


American cheese cabbage 
1/2 cup water l cup soft bread 
1 sanati onion, crumbs 

grated 2 tablespoons 
Salt and pepper margarine 


Cube cheese; add water. Cook in top of 
double boiler over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly, until cheese is melted. Add onion 
and salt and pepper to taste. Pour sauce 
over cabbage in 1-1/2-quart casserole; top 
with crumbs; dot with margarine. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350°F., 15 minutes or 
until cabbage is thoroughly heated. 


PUDDING FOR 2 DAYS 


Stretch a package of vanilla or butterscotch 
pudding to serve three persons twice. Add 
1/4 cup extra milk when cooking the pud- 
ding; remove from heat and fold in a stiffly 
beaten egg white. Pour half of the warm 
pudding over 9° walnut-stuffed dates ог 
vanilla cookies. For the second dessert, 


WOMAN'S DAY 


ê OUND MONEY 


make Tutti-Frutti Pudding: Add finely 
chopped dried fruit to the warm pudding; 
cool and keep in refrigerator 2 or 3 days. 
(Use about 1 cup of fruit including apricots 
or nectarines, prunes, figs and raisins.) The 
dried fruits will become tender and mellow. 

Mrs. K. G. Staal, Whitehall, Mich. 


Breakfast oatmeal porridge can be used as 
a base for both fish cakes and muffins. Keep 
cooked oatmeal in covered refrigerator con- 
tainer with a little water on top. 


OAT FISH CAKES 


Costs 48 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Womans Day Kitchen 


Salt and pepper 

2/3 cup yellow corn 
meal 

Shallow fat 


2 cups cooked 
oatmeal 

2 cups cooked fish 

1/4 cup milk or 
fish liquor 


Oatmeal should be very thick. Mix oatmeal 
and fish thoroughly, Add milk and season 
to taste. Shape into 8 large or 16 small 
cakes. Dip in corn meal and let stand for 
10 minutes. Brown in shallow hot fat. 


OATMEAL MUFFINS 


Costs 21 cents (July 1947) 
12 large muffins ^ Woman's Day Kitchen 


м 


cup left-over 
cooked oatmeal 
2 tablespoons 
honey 
tablespoons 
melted fat 


1 cup milk 

1 egg, grade B 

2 cups sifted flour 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

8 teaspoons baking 
powder 


N 


Combine oatmeal, honey, shortening and 
milk with well-beaten egg; pour into sifted 
dry ingredients. Mix quickly until moistened 
but not smooth, about 20 seconds, Turn into 
hot greased muffin pans. Bake until brown, 
about 20 to 25 minutes, in hot oven, 400°F. 


NEW FOOD CONTEST 


Onions As a Main Ingredient 


Are onions popular with your fam- 
ily? If you du soups, main dishes, 
salads, sandwiches and snacks with 
lots of onions, this is the contest for 
you. We're looking for some new 
recipes which use onions as a major 
ingredient rather than just a season- 
ing. Please don't send standard 
recipes for well-known dishes such 
as French Onion Soup, French Fried 
Onions or Onion Pie unless you've 


changed the standard recipe con- 
siderably or have figured out an 
easier or better way to make it. We 
plan to print the prize-winning 
recipes in the November issue. There 


will be six $10.00 prizes for recipes 
considered best in the opinion of the 
judges. 

Mail your entry by August 15th to 
Food Contest Editor, Woman’s Day, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, 18, 
N. Y. Please print or type your name 
and address and don't forget to say 
"I authorize you to use my material." 
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There's no comparison! See why —next time | 
you buy frankfurters. Try your favorite brand ' 
made the all-taste, no-waste SKINLESS way — 
and discover for yourself the delicious 
difference. 









Your packer stuffs us—nof 
in skins— 

In Visking casings pure. 

He knows they keep our 
tenderness 


And flavor most secure. 
Your packer takes the 


While smoking in these casings off 
casings clear ў fa When we are cooked to 
The modern SKINLESS way, #7, ? taste— 
Our meat its own good All tender and delicious, 
surface forms— too— 





No juices go astray. 


NS skins, no peel, no waste. 


WHEN YOU SAY FRANKFURTERS 
THE VISKING CORPORATION, 6733 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 


SAY 





NOBELTS 
DEBILES 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 







eae isn’t it, how Tampax 
has no external pad to cause chafing? 
This newer monthly sanitary protection 
is an internal absorbent perfected by a 
doctor for this special use. The whole 
clumsy arrangement of belts, pins and 
pads is gone. A dainty applicator makes 
insertion easy and the Tampax cannot 
be seen or felt when in place. Surely this 
is a design for comfort! 

Tampax is made of pure absorbent 
cotton firmly stitched in conforming 
shape. No deodorant needed, as odor 
does not form. No bulges or edge-lines 
to show under skirts. No reason to re- 
move for tub, shower or swimming. On 
beach or in the water, with bathing suit 
wet or dry, you won't need to worry 
about Tampax. 

Use Tampax—like millions of other 
—this warm summer month. Changing 
quick; disposal easy. Sold at drug and 
notion counters in 3 absorbency-sizes— 
Regular, Super, Junior. A month’s sup- 
ply will slip into purse. An economy 
box holds 4 months’ average supply. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


ELEVENTH ISSUE 


Our Contributors Franklin P. Adams, whose “I 





TENTH YEAR 





Don't Believe It" (page 25) is his introduction to 
Woman's Day, is, of course, none other than the 
FPA we've been reading all these years. And if, by 
the way, you need a refresher course, we heartily 
recommend his Nods and Becks (Whittlesey 
House). It contains a lot of verse and prose that's 
as good Adams as you'll find anywhere. . . . Kath- 
ryn E. Ritchie ("Vacation Solo," pages 36-37) was 
born in Indianapolis, attended both Wells College 
and the. University of Cincinnati. Has done a lot of 
writing—published it, too— but this is the first fic- 
tion of hers to appear in print. Miss Ritchie is 
assistant editor of The Nation's Schools magazine 
which goes to school administrators, and she says 
it’s a nice change to be on the author end of a 
story. . . . Clyde Robert Bulla (“Ever After,” pages 
58-59) is no newcomer. But since “We’ve Been 
Happy Here” appeared in W. D. in September, 
1945, the author has had a book published, The 
Donkey Cart, which is now in its second print- 
ing. . . . It is always startling to find that Kate 
Sproehnle (“Hold Everything,” page 38) has her Stephanie Shellh - 
serious side. She's written so much in a zany vein tephanie Shellhase 
that you think of her as one who couldn't balance a checkbook let alone talk 
sense on insurance. At present Miss Sproehnle is collaborating on a book 
which she tells us is about one-third finished. The plot, it seems, is being con- 
tributed by her collaborator and our author can't wait to know how it turns 
out. . . . George Shellhase, who tells in pictures the camp-life story of his 
daughter (“Not A Bit Homesick,” pages 30-31), is never without his sketch 
pad, so when he visited Stephanie’s camp during parents’ week end, he pre- 
served his impressions. Stephanie, who has apparently not lurned to spell, is 
responsible for the captions, culled by Mrs. Shellhase from her daughter's 
letters. . .. We tried to get some family background for the Sealyham puppies 
on the cover, but the photographer tells us she never met them formally. They 
sort of picked her up at a party. Whistled at her, no doubt. 








Kathryn E. Ritchie | 


Husband, Husband, Who’s Got The Husband We're a constant 


reader of Reward, the magazine that sets out to trace missing people. It's 
been our lifelong hope that we would some day recognize a missing husband 
or a missing heir and put him in touch with his waiting wife or fortune. 
Nothing like that ever happens to us, but then we have a hard time recog- 
nizing our own umbrella in a crowd of two, which may 
have something to do with it. This month's Reward 
yielded a few stray tidbits aside from the case histories. 
There's a dropping off in teen-age disappearances for 
one thing, which is taken to indicate that family life is 
getting in the groove again. Husbands, on the other 
hand, are less predictable. They have acquired a gay 
little habit of pretending amnesia and disappearing for 
a while. Skip Tracers (the publishers of Reward) go 
after them and never express any opinion to the waiting family as to the 
validity of the “amnesia.” Apparently the skippers are received back into the 
fold with no questions asked. Wives are like that. There’s another thing to 
remember about husbands—if yours is ever offered a million dollars, see to it 
that he turns it down. That's not our advice—we'd be inclined the other way. 
But Skip Tracers say there's nothing like the daily grind of earning a living to 
keep a husband on the beam. Give him wealth and he develops a roving eye. 
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"Better is the end of a thing than the be- 
ginning thereof: and the patient in spirit 
is better than the proud in spirit." 

ECCLESIASTES 7:8 





September 14-20 That’s United Nations Week, and if your community is 


thinking of paying it tribute, here’s one way to get ideas for a celebration. 
Details on the nationwide project and also on local community activities, 
can be obtained from Sterling Fisher. Mr. Fisher is Mayor of Tarrytown, 
New York which has been chosen as the model community for United Nations 
Week, and he is director of NBC’s United Nations project, so better address 
your letter to Sterling Fisher, in care of NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


Look Out Below A reader sends us the clip about a 


grandmother who always wanted to try the parachutes 
she packed during the war. She recently rented two 
parachutes, repacked them to be safe, and hired a pilot 
to take her up. At the proper altitude she laid aside her 
crocheting and hit the silk. We must say we don’t know 
what that generation is coming to. 


This Month’s Reading Provoked by the fact that people no less laymen 


than we seem able to understand Selig Hecht’s Explaining the Atom (Viking) 
we decided to have a go at it. The beginning of Chapter Six finds us 
damp of brow but still staying with it. (If we'd had Mr. Hecht for our 
Physics instructor instead of one who shall be nameless, we, not to mention 
Science, might have been further along by now.) .. . Our real love of the 
month, though, is Joshua Loth Liebman's Peace of Mind (Simon and Schus- 
ter) which we've been resisting ever since publication. Largely because of 
the title. We have an aversion to having our mind tampered with, even by 
people determined to bring peace to it. But now that we've read the book 
we are just as busy bringing peace to everyone else's mind. By way of 
such quotes as—“Many of our physical and mental disturbances arise from 
our fear of ourselves! We are afraid of what we will do to others, afraid 
of the rage that lies in wait somewhere deep in our souls. How many human 
beings go through the world frozen with rage against life! This deeply hidden 
inner anger may be the product of hurt pride or of real frustration in office, 
factory, clinic or home. Whatever may be the cause of our frozen rage (which 
is the inevitable mother of depression), the great word of hope today is 
that this rage can be conquered and drained off into creative channels.” 
—And— “A source of hope lies also in the fact that our moods are temporary. 
This is a hard lesson for many people to learn. When we are tired, every 
pinprick becomes the stab of a knife and every molehill becomes a mountain. 
It is natural and normal for all of us to have depressed moods. When we 
enter the tunnel of darkness we forget that there is an exit as well as 
an entrance, and that we can come out into the light again. We human beings 
are very tough organisms, able to withstand many shocks, to shed many 
tears, to live through many tragedies without breaking. Let us learn, then, 
not to take the depression of the day or the month as the permanent state 
of our life. It is a brief tunnel of darkness carved into the mountain of light.” 
(Copyright, 1946, by Joshua Loth Liebman.) * Yes—it’s required reading. 


At Ease, Men A mother of two young demons is benumbed 
by Bloomingdale’s catalogue which illustrates a slack suit for tots 
from three to six. The copywriter describes the outfit as “Informal 
incentive to leisure.” Our friend says her heart bleeds for those 
little chaps slogging through a long day on the sand pile with— 
up until this moment—no lounging clothes smart enough to lure 
them to leisure. 
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What can you 

buy at the 
PRE-WAR 
PRICE? 


THE GENTLE 
GREASE-DISSOLVING 
CLEANER 
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SAME PRICE...SAME QUALITY... 
SAME QUICK, EASY ALL-PURPOSE 
CLEANER. Enjoy the economy of 
Oakite — in price, "in cleaning ef- 
ficiency," for a spoonful or two 
does the work of a handful of 
ordinary soaps and cleaners. 


pose cleaner that softens water 








ILLUSTRATION 
BY MARY SUZUKI 
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-CHINESE STYLE 


by GRACE CHI-CHEN CHAO 


The Chinese brags that his wife scares him 


HEN Chinese men gather together 

in conviviality, one of their favorite 
ways of having a good time is to swap 
henpecked husband stories or to boast 
of how they themselves are afraid of 
their wives. 

The Chinese expression for a hen- 
pecked husband is p'a lao p'o. Literally 
translated, it means "fearing the wife." 
But it has a soft connotation, implying a 
voluntary acknowledgment by the hus- 
band that in the domestic sphere his 
wife is the "better half." This is some- 
what more agreeable than the English 
expression, since the word “henpecked,” 
as understood in the West, suggests 
petty tyranny and persecution by the 
wife. 

According to Webster, humor is “that 
quality in a situation or expression that 
appeals to a sense of the ludicrous and 
absurdly incongruous.” This is precisely 
the quality of our p’a lao p’o humor, for 
in story and anecdote it elevates woman 
to a position which is incongruous in the 
light of the social realities. 

Chinese society is a man's world. 
Until recently women had no place in it 
at all. But in the family, which is the 
basic unit of that society, women have 
absolute power. And their power is in 
direct proportion to their household 
duties and responsibilities. The dav a 
Chinese bride crosses the threshold of 
her husband's home, she becomes the 
mistress of the household. She sets out 
to please her parents-in-law, looks after 
the younger members of the family, 
carries the keys to the family treasury 
and, most important of all, becomes re- 
sponsible for her husband's social behav- 
ior. The husband, whose marriage has 
freed him from the watchful eye of his 
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mother, is now secure in the clutches of 
his young wife. The poor fellow has 
jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire! 

But our Chinese men, being a smart 
lot, have turned this situation to their 


own profit. Only recently a prominent 


Chinese man confided to me that he 
could never have achieved what he did 
had he not kept clear of his gambling 
friends. I congratulated him on his 
strength of will. “Not at all,” he said. “I 
did nothing myself. I just told my friends 
that my wife would give me no peace 
if she ever found out that I gambled.” 
Had he told them that in his opinion 
gambling was an evil, he would have 
been casting a slur on the character of 
his friends, who in turn would have 
treated him as an outcast. His feigned 
assumption of the role of a henpecked 
husband saved him from gaming losses 
and at the same time enabled him to 
keep the esteem of his friends. 


HINESE men also have a neat trick 
which enables them to avoid ad- 
vancing loans to friends with bad credit. 
Suppose a friend comes to you for a loan 
of a hundred dollars. You know that 
refusal to help a friend contradicts the 
Chinese moral code, for friendship is 
one of the five basic ethics in human re- 
lations. You also know you cannot tell 
your friend you have no money, since it 
is common knowledge that you have. So 
what do you do? You tell your friend 
that you must go home and talk it over 
with your wife, because she controls the 
purse strings. Then you may return to 
your friend and tender him twenty dol- 
lars or even less. 
“Brother,” you tell him, “you know 


we are as close to cach other as hand 
and foot. Whatever I have is yours. But 
a woman is a woman. One cannot reason 
with her. All I could get from that wife 
of mine was this paltry twenty dollars. 
Make use of it and don’t bother about 
repaying me.” 

In this way you save the face of your 
friend and also your money. 

A story currently popular in China is 
about a man who steadfastly refuses to 
drink. “I not only hate to drink, but I 
don’t even like to look at a wine jug,” 
he tells his friends. “Why?” they ask. 
“Because,” he replies, “the jug reminds 
me of my wife scolding me—her left 
hand akimbo and her right pointing 
angrily at me.” Perhaps this explains 
why there are so few drunks in China. 


ENPECKING, Chinese style, seems 
to be not a bad thing after all. 
Wife-fearing men appear to be more 
mindful of their behavior. From this 
arises the general conception in China 
that a man cannot succeed in life with- 
out a good wife. And it must be said that 
the wife-fearing man is very often a suc- 
cessful man. This, of course, is true not 
only in China but everywhere else. The 
difference between East and West is 
that Chinese men readily admit to being 
henpecked and Chinese women do not 
resent the charge. 

In China men and women do not give 
expression to their love publicly. So 
when a man admits that he fears his wife, 
he is really saying that he loves his wife, 
that he minds her feelings, and does not 
want to do anything to make her un- 
happy. It is not uncommon for a Chinese 
to say to his wife, “I am afraid of you.” 
This is his way of saying, “I love you.” 

Among my acquaintances in Shang- 
hai there was a couple very devoted to 
each other. The wife was an American- 
born Chinese, her husband a native son. 
I had telephoned to invite them for din- 
ner. The husband answered the phone 
and said, “Oh, thank you, but I will have 
to ask my wife. You know, I am afraid 
of her.” His wife, who overheard the 
last sentence, was furious. For days she 
nagged him, trying to find out why he 
feared her. She did not think it was nice 
of him to talk to their friends about her 
like that, she said. He could have 
avoided this misunderstanding had he 
simply said, “My wife is the boss.” 


OT eminent ا و‎ and edu- 
cator, Dr. Hu Shih, insists that 
humor of the “henpeck” variety is uni- 
versal, though expressed in different 
ways in different lands. He surely must 
know, because one of his favorite hob- 
bies is the collection of henpeck stories 
from all parts of the globe. On the basis 
of his extensive collection, he has evolved 
a theory that the culture of a country 
can be measured by the willingness of 

[Continued on Page 100] 
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Date prescribe, 
MEAT to help your baby 




































Mother! Swift’s Meats for Babies meet 
these basic requirements of baby-feeding! 


1. Good food for better growth 

: c A small amount of meat in a mixture of foods 

Ў J does not meet baby’s big protein needs. Your 

^ baby needs three to four times more protein, 
proportionately, than an adult! Swift's Meats for 
. Babies provide complete, high-quality proteins, plus 
s Bvitamins and iron, for good red blood. Be sure your 
(«4 iR baby gets plentiful amounts of these vital nutrients 
. feed Swift’s Meats for Babies—they’re a// meat! 





2. Compact foods—for more nourishment, less bulk 
Every bit of food baby eats must count—because 
he’s building his body for life! Yet, baby can eat 
only a small amount of food. Swift’s Meats for 
Babies offer a compact source of nourishment baby 
needs every day. Swift’s Meats for Babies provide 
body-building nourishment—less bulk—don’t waste 
precious space in baby’s tiny stomach. 





Because your baby is different from every other 

baby, his food requirements are different, too. The 
p best way to be sure your baby gets his food in the 
=. right amounts for bim, is to control each food and 
balance baby's diet yourself. When you feed Swift's 
Meats for Babies you know exactly how much meat 
your baby is getting. 






4. Мапа Е good eating habits 
Baby needs a variety of natural foods—meats, 
vegetables, fruits, milk and cereals. Right now your 
baby is forming eating habits for life. It’s best to 
feed his foods separately—not all mixed together— 
to acquaint baby with different flavors and textures. 
Swift’s Meats for Babies help your baby develop a 
taste for six wholesome, nutritious meats he will 
be eating all his life! 





0 [] Se 
ШЧ; 
Ask your doctor when to start your baby on Swift’s FOR JUNIORS 


Strained or Swift's Diced Meats. Your nearby food 
store has them now. 


SWIFT & COMPANY * CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Every nutritional statement made on this page 1S 
accepted by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of £ 
the American Medical Association. 5 
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Can you recognize the unlucky 


SEVEN : 
SYMPTOMS. 


in your family 2 





THE UNLUCKY SEVEN 


1. Digestive Upset 

2. Poor Appetite 

3. Lack of Pep 

4, Cranky and Irritable 
5. Hearthurn 

6. Headachy 

7. Washed-Out Look 


*Due to irregularity 


ANY ONE MAY MEAN YOU 
NEED THE GENTILE, PROUT) 


Why suffer with a single one of the Un- 
lucky Seven ER when caused by 
constipation? Do as thousands do. Get 
prompt, but gentle relief with pure vege- 
table Saraka. 
NO “LAXATIVE SENSATION” 

No psyllium seeds! No milk of magnesia! 
No mineral oil! Saraka combines two of 
the most effective pure vegetable ingre- 
dients. One acts like needed high-residue 
foods . . . in concentrated form. The other 
gives gentle, thorough action! 

Usually works overnight! And results 
are so nearly natural that most people 
have no “laxative sensation” at all. 


TASTELESS! MORE ECONOMICAL! . 
The whole family likes Saraka, and it 
goes further, too. Caution: Use only as 
directed. At drug counters everywhere. 


NO OMER LAKATVE Gives 
VOU MORE GENTLE, MORE. 
THOROUGH RELIEF S 







494 for twenty helpings 
The Original Pure Vegetable 


SARAKA 


SO GENTLE AND PURE, SO THOROUGH AND SURE 
12 













by SALLIE BELLE COX 


THE HOLLYWOOD 





PICTURE 





Maybe there’s a trend toward letting our screen beauties look real— 
even bedraggled or shabby—when the role demands it 


department is neatly side-stepped 
in two of this month’s pictures, and 
in Hollywood that is news which bor- 
ders on the sensational, Disregard for 
realism in favor of glamour is a chronic 
disease which weakens and undermines 
the majority of our pictures, like termites 
in a woodpile. Ordinarily, no matter 
what the harrowing circumstances, or 
what corrosive sorrow or grief she may 
be enduring, the heroine, or star, some- 
how manages miraculously to retain the 
appearance of someone who has just 
stepped out of a bubble bath. For in- 
stance, in the recent “The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls” Barbara Stanwyck emerged 
from a torrential downpour with her 
hair as dry as thistledown. 
In “Smashup” Susan Hayward as a 
neglected young wife turned to alcohol 
and became a dipsomaniac. But in spite 


Te Glamour, Toujours Glamour 


_of the fact that she gave the best per- 


formance of her career, she wasn’t en- 
tirely convincing because she never once 
actually looked drunk. Naturally, she 
could hardly have been expected to 
sprout a heavy beard as Ray Milland did 
in “The Lost Weekend,” but there 
should have been more than a mere sug- 
gestion of the flushed, bleary-eyed dis- 
array of someone Under the Influence 
to convey her tragic metamorphosis due 
to alcoholism. 

Joan Crawford as “Mildred Pierce” 


stood wearily over a hot stove—wearing _ 


spiked heel sandals that couldn't have 
cost a cent less than twenty-nine dollars. 
She was supposedly baking cakes for 
the neighbors so she could get money 
for her daughters' clothes. It was a pleas- 
ant surprise to see her this month in 
several scenes of "Possessed," going all 
out for realism in her portrayal of a 
woman mentally deranged by an un- 
happy love affair. With no make-up, 
not even lipstick, she looks as haggard, 
ill and broken as the part demands. 

And now in "Cynthia," Mary Astor 
plays Elizabeth Taylors mother with 
the same admirable disconcern for 
glamour. Without looking like a walking 
advertisement for dishpan hands, she 
still bears a remarkable resemblance to 
an ordinary small-town housewife and 
mother, and the warmth, charm and 
naturalness of her characterization are 
far more endearing than the cold, 
mantilla-shadowed beauty of the mother 
she plays in “Fiesta.” It is good to see 
these signs of what we can only hope 
is a growing trend toward realism in 
Hollywood. I 

CYNTHIA (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
portrays the anguish and joys of ado- 
lescence. Tender, touching and gently 
humorous. Elizabeth Taylor, the little 
heroine of "National Velvet," rapidly 
growing into a delightful young lady, is 
poignantly appealing, and Mary Astor 
and George Murphy as her humdrum 
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Elizabeth Taylor, George 





E. 


Left: Rachel Kempson and Michael Redgrave in "The Captive Heart." Center: 


Murphy, Mary Astor and Spring Byington in "Cynthia." Right: Joan Crawford and Van Heflin in "Possessed" 


but lovable parents couldn’t be better. 
The sort of picture that leaves one with 
a glow. 


POSSESSED (Warner Brothers) is 
another psychiatric study, with Joan 
Crawford giving a brilliant, realistic per- 
formance as a schizophrenic who has 
been mentally unbalanced by an unre- 
quited passion. Van Heflin, whose fatal 
fascination remains somewhat a mystery 
to this column, has wonderful lines as 
the diffident and cynical architect who 
spurns her, and Geraldine Brooks is 
charming as the young girl who also 
adores him. Raymond Massey makes 
love with a solemn grandeur that is sug- 
gestive of Abraham Lincoln. A harrow- 
ing mixup of crisscrossed love affairs, 
frustrations’ and emotional torments, 


using the tired flashback method, but 
on the whole very well done and un- 
comfortably convincing. 


FIESTA  (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
with Esther Williams, Akim Tamiroff, 
Ricardo Montalban and Mary Astor. 
There is some exciting dancing but the 
rest is just big, bright-colored, expensive 


and dull. 


THE CAPTIVE HEART (Prestige 
Pictures) with Michael Redgrave and 
Rachel Kempson. A sincere and moving 
tribute to British prisoners of war. The 
straight descriptive scenes of the Ger- 
man prison camp are very fine indeed, 
but the plot stretches credulity. A fan- 
tastic escape mars a picture that is other- 
wise excellent. 


THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH 
(RKO) with Joan Bennett, Robert Ryan 
and Charles Bickford. Dim, brooding 
business on the fog-bound New England 
coast about a sullen, beautiful woman, 
her blind and embittered artist husband 
and a war-wracked veteran. Neither 
pretty, pleasant, nor very coherent. 


GREEN FOR DANGER (An Individ- 
ual Picture released by  Eagle-Lion 
Films) with Trevor Howard, Sally Gray, 
Rosamund John and Alastair Sim. Ex- 
cellent melodrama of murder in the 
operating room during England's buzz- 
bomb ordeal. Baffling, absorbing and 
skillfully brightened with the usual Brit- 
ish underlacing of droll, witty comedy. 
Superb photography. The End 
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These days I’m using a fast cleanser— 
one that doesn’t leave dirt-catching 
scratches! 


If you think a cleanser has to be coarse and 
gritty to be fast—you haven’t tried Bon Ami. 

This fine, white cleanser simply slides 
grease away—leaves no ugly scratches to hold 
dirt and make you scrub. Contains no messy, 
hand-roughening grit. What's more, Bon Ami 
polishes as it cleans, leaves sinks and bath- 
tubs satin-smooth. Make finer, fast Bon Ami 
a "must" on your grocery list tomorrow! 


1 Ап 
— SPEEDY CLEANSER that 
“hasn't scratched yet!” 
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An exchange of opinions and practical experience 


by our readers—for our readers 
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NEIGHBORS 


Edited by DOROTHY BLAKE 


Picnics and August seem to go together as naturally as twins, and I 

was just thinking of the variety of picnics there are to enjoy. The 
ones where everything is fixed at home and taken, ready to eat, in the 
cool shade of woods, a windy hilltop or on a beach where the lap of 
water is a musical background. The ones where you take the fixings and 
cook over an open fire, with each member of the party giving free and 
expert advice to the firemaker. But my favorite is the all-of-a-sudden kind 
when you pick up and go and plan the lunch as you pack it. We’ve had 
many like that in our own back yard and in a stretch of woods not a mile 
from home. Very little work and a whole lot of fun. 


Mary and-I 


When I had finished reading Joan 
Daniel’s article, “Marthas of the World” 
in the May issue of Woman’s Day, I felt 
that, as another Mary, I wished to state 
that such articles are working havoc with 
my morale. You might think such ex- 
hortations as “neglect the bedrooms,” 
‘tidy the living room. superficially,” 
would be encouraging to someone in- 
eptly struggling with uninteresting tasks 
while wistfully eyeing greener pastures. 

Far from it! Instantly my mind formed 
a picture of spotless homes with ener- 
getic little women busily straightening 
crisp doilies on gleaming tables and 
dumping a single cigareite butt from 
a sparkling ash tray, while the dust mice 
lazily floated through my upstairs hall 
and last night’s supper dishes huddled 
on. the kitchen sink as the morning sun 
tried to peep through finger-smeared and 





"A leaf parasol is a fine shade on 
hot days!" says Bonnie Werkheiser 
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rain-spattered windows. 

The thought that there are so many 
overzealous homemakers in this country 
they must be cautioned not to be too 
good is appalling to me. 

Am I alone in needing an occasional 
prod to keep abreast with my daily tasks? 
What a thrill it would be to open a maga- 
zine and read—“Housewives! Stop this 
dillydallying and get to work! Telephone 
calls and new books must wait until your 
work is done. Walks should be taken 
after the dishes are washed, dried and 
put away. Picnics taboo unless the beds 
are made and soiled clothes in the 
hamper. 'Over-the-back-fence' chats 
eliminated entirely. Etc., etc." 

Then would I know that Mary and 
I are not alone in our negligence, and 
that half-a-dozen or so women were 
doing exactly the same thing! 

MRS. CHARLES WERKHEISER, Easton, Pa. 





And their cool New England garden 
suits the Greens of New Hampshire 


Fair Play for All 


This is to help out the kids who have 
to do all, or most of the dishes. I have 
a schedule tacked on the inside of the 
cupboard door. Along the top are listed 
the days of the week. Under each day 
I put the four parts to dish-washing, 
namely—set table, clear, wash dishes, and 
dry, with a name next to each, alternat- 
ing jobs. For a time I had four children, 
including one bay, who were responsible 
for this work. The one who set table 
could leave as soon as supper was fin- 
ished, and run happily outdoors. The 
one who dried was free until called. 
They all liked the idea and said so. 

Then I had a little slip of paper out- 
lining the duties of each one. The table 
setter must put on milk, bread and but- 
ter, etc. If anything was forgotten, the 
setter knew it was his or her job to go 
after it, and we all know something about 
that. The one who clears must take care 
of all foods, straighten the dining room, 
putting chairs in order, etc., empty the 
garbage tray—the one thing that was 
neglected before this plan went into 
effect. The dryer had to see that all doors 
and drawers were closed when the work 
was finished. 

Of course I stood by and assisted little 
hands in the days of training, but there 
came a time when I could just walk out 
after a busy big day. 

Now I have only two children at home. 
With a smaller amount of dishes the 
table setter washes the dishes, and the 
clearer dries them. 

Where does Dad come in? We put him 
on the emergency committee and we 
think he is grand! Oh, yes, he cuts the 
meat, and serves, which none of us likes 
to do anyway. Our motto is "fair play 


for all." 
MRS. H. M. GREEN, Laconia, N. H. 


It's Worth Trying 


I was deeply impressed by a conver- 
sation I overheard while waiting my turn 
in a dentist office. A patient had come 
to tell the doctor what a fine job she 





Sparky the Pomeranian and Spooky the 
Persian with Mr. and Mrs. Looker 
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felt he had done for her in making her | 


a dental plate. I watched the look of 


pleasure and surprise that spread over | 


his face as he said, “You mean to tell 
me you came clear back here solely for 
the purpose of thanking me? This is very 
unusual! Some of my patients find time 
to come and see me when they have a 
complaint to make, but very few ever 
return to praise.” 

I couldn’t help thinking how true this 
is of most of us humans. I wondered if 
perhaps this old world wouldn’t be a 
far different place if we were to make 
a practice of handing out the words of 
praise and thanks just as freely as we 
passed around the faultfinding and 
grumbling ones. 

Perhaps this has become such a life- 
long habit, that it’s too well rooted to 
make a change all at once but I’m cer- 
tain that, with a little effort, we could 


remedy it considerably. 
MRS, ELSIE LOOKER, Beloit, Wis. 


I Hope and Pray 


My thoughts keep returning to 
mothers that I know. These are ordinary 
middle-aged women. Their children are 
my friends who are married, parents 
themselves, homemakers, and happy in 
their own domains. The blight which 
seems to ruffle the serenity of their lives 
is one which arises when mother and 
daughter visit one another—in some in- 
stances it happens to be mother and son. 
It seems as though, no matter how long 
these mothers are separated from their 
children, they hie back to the days of 
maternal care and guidance. Only now 
they are dealing with adults who have 
their own way of living, their own 
friends, and their own methods of doing 
things. These grown children resent, and 
rightfully so, constant criticism, re- 
proaches and suggestions—no matter how 
well-intentioned they might be. 

Why do these mothers drive their chil- 
dren from them? Are they so egotistical 
that they assume that, with the advent 

[Continued on Page 98] 





Mrs. Miller and Matthew, now six, be- 
fore the days of baby brother Craig 
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Put Aside Old-Fashioned Bluings—Change to 
—— This NEW, Revolutionary Combination of 
Special Bluing and Pure, Mild Soap Flakes 





SAVES TIME ON WASHDAY! 


Want dazzling white, sparkling bright 
washes with less work? 'Then change to 
Blu-White. For these blue flakes do 
what outmoded bluings can never do— 
what even soap alone cannot do. Blue 
and wash at the same time! There’s 
no extra bluing rinse! No streaks! 
Blu-White works wonderfully with your 
regular soap into full, rich suds —cleans- 
ing white suds with beautiful blue water 
underneath. No wonder 9 out of 10 
women who try it prefer Blu-White to 
anything else. You will, too! 


Rael OF Leona as 


2 Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


о 5 
а Р 


= 
FOR "WASHBOWL" WASHES!"* 


Handkerchiefs and white things come 
out dazzling white—delicate lingerie and 
stockings are as fresh and dainty as new 
—when you do them with Blu-White. 
It never over-blues. And Blu-White is 
safe for everything you wash — even ny- 
lons and washable colors. And so kind 
to your hands. Try Blu-White! You'll 
say it's wonderful! 


Tune in “ROSE OF MY DREAMS” and “EVELYN 
WINTERS”... Two shows, Coast to Coast, Mon. 
thru Fri. See your paper for times and stations. 


D5 Ger BLU-WHITE Za 





ip. UE Margaret Chase 
Smith, of Maine, has stated that 
the Republican Party ought to take its 
cue fronr radio's soap operas in winning 
women to the party ranks. Mrs. Smith 
would like to see the GOP undertake a 
series of programs which would be light 
enough to absorb the housewife while 
she washes the dishes. Just as the soap 
serials influence thousands of women to 
buy the product advertised, so could 
the political soaper, in Mrs. Smith's opin- 
ion, influence women to get out and vote 
for the advertised candidate. 

Okay, Mrs. Smith—you write the soap 
operas and Ill make with the commer- 
cials. Let's see, now—^Ma Perkins" is 
no longer Secretary of Labor and, any- 
way, she's a Democrat, so she'd better 
stay put right where she is on NBC at 
3:15 p.m. selling Oxydol. It seems to 
me that Portia has faced life long enough 
for Grape Nuts Wheat-Meal, so let's 
enlist her help at 5:15 in urging the 
housewife (that’s us, eh Margaret) to 
“go to your nearest voting booth and 
pull down not one; not two, but all the 
pointers on row B for the Republican 
ticket.” 

How do you feel about Dewey in '48? 
Let's just run through a. couple of pos- 
sibilities, shall we? ^Whi-sh-sh-sh-sh! . . . 
He's moisturized. To stay fresh longer! 
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New! All new! Dewey 903. New cabinet. 
New foreign policy. New platform... 
The Republican Party offers Proor 
PosrrivE. No other leading candidate 
gives you less harsh irritants." 
Now, just for variety's sake, let's ex- 
plore the possibilities of a jingle or two. 
Hum this one through a few times and 
see if you don't agree with me that it 
might even swing the Solid South: 
Harold. Stassen hits the spot, 
Hell put chicken in every pot; 
Twice as much for the veterans, too— 
Harold. Stassen is the man for you. 
Then, if the United Fruit Company 
raises no objection, I think we should 
use this one right after "The Romance 
of Robert Taft": 
I'm Chiquita Banana, 
And I'm here to say; 

Earl Warren has to ripen 
In a certain way; 

We can put him in the White House, 
We can put him in a pie-eye; 

Anyway you want to treat him, 
It's a pity to defeat him. 

Now, Warren has the makings of a 
Very, very nifty legis-lator, 

So we must never put Earl Warren 
In the refrig-er-ator. 

(No-no-no-no.) 

I have a hunch we could sew up the 
pivotal states of California, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
for Senator Vandenberg if we put on 
a program called “Uncle Arthur Reads 
the Comics." Then, as the campaign rolls 
into high gear, we can insert such stock 


RADIO by JACK CLUETT 


LISTEN 


HERE 


No presidential candidate can 
win in '48 unless he learns 
to whistle “Rinso White—” 


phrases, as “So round, so firm, so fully 
packed—” or “Three nationally known 
independent research organizations 
asked 112,763 doctors—in every branch 
of medicine—to name the candidate they 
liked best. More doctors named Van- 
denberg than any other brand. He suits 
your V-zone. V for Vandenberg, V for 
Vote and V for Vo-do-de-O.” 

Oh, my gosh! We haven’t done a thing 
for John W. Bricker, have we? How’s 
about “Here comes Johnny in his red 
coat and brass buttons . . . " Then, as 
a closing commercial "This is Johnny 
Bricker again returning to the thousands 
of store windows and counters all over 
America. Vote for me; I'll be waiting for 
you... Come in and... vote for Johnny 
Bricker . . . vote for Johnny Bricker .. .” 

Congresswoman Smith apparently be- 
lieves that “Backstage Wife,” “Youn 
Widder Brown” and “Our Gal Sunday” 
could do more for the Republican Party 
than all the campaign promises, election 
cigars and baby-kissing put together. 
And if a jingle can sell All Purpose Rit 
and Mennen Shave Cream it can also 
sell Stassen or Dewey. In fact, the Re- 
publican candidate would do well to 
let the Second Mrs. Burton or Stella 
Dallas handle his campaign from start 
to finish. As a reward Stella Dallas would 
probably be appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Iassume that if the Republicans don't 
win in '48 Mrs. Smith will claim 
its because Mary Margaret McBride 
wouldn't sandwich Tom Dewey in be- 
tween Dif Washing Powder and Maggi 
Bouillon Cubes. 

Maybe Herbert Hoover could have 
won in 1932 if he'd had the backing of 

[Continued on Page 104] 
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for golden toasted cubes / 


Mt hint 


These toasted cubes will give a _ M 
lift to any meal—try 'em for lunch 3 ] 
or dinner. Trim crusts from day- А 
old bread. Cut into two-inch A 
Cubes and coat each side lightly 
with melted Parkay Margarine. 
Under the broiler or in your 
oven, toast each side to a light golden- — 
The second step is even easier— it makes 
all kinds of bread taste so good. 




















Dad hint 


Spread it on golden toasted 
Cubes...try it on bread and 
crisp crackers, too. Parkay 
Margarine's fresh, delicate A 
flavor adds delightful pick- A 
up to summer meals. Look 7 
first for chis spread millions ГА Рата 
prefer! It’s made by Kraft Me 
from choice products of i 
America’s farms...and Parkay always has 15,000 Ng Ny 
(U.S. P. XII) units of Vitamin A in every pound. Y 

Parkay is pure white when you buy it. To make 
it an appetizing yellow, simply add the certified 
coloring you get with each package. 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY, Chicago 90, Illinois 
* x x x Summerfield Band Concert every Made from products 
Wednesday on N B C—8:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight oE- American forms. 
Time. Broadcast again at 7:30 P. M. Pacific Time. 


look first for PARKAY l 
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ow (o be a girl 


by SUSAN BENNETT HOLMES 


реш two. This is going to be a difficult idea to talk you out 
of. After long hard days on the tennis court in the hot sun, and 
all too short cool evenings walking home from the movies, you 
finally have David calling you the minute he figures you're up 
—around noon—every day. It's all out of this world, new and 
lovely. It's just you two and nobody else. And you aren't going 
to be at all interested or pleased to learn that our heart drops 
when we see you forsaking all others for one man at this early 
stage in your life. You've got a guy of your own and who are 
we to say you nay! Nevertheless, we are determined to tell you 
why we're worried about your getting yourself into that spot 
known as Going Steady. 

We don't have to go into the wonderfulness of it at any great 
length. Only enough to show you we understand how you feel. 
It’s new. That’s part of the wonderfulness. You never felt this 
way before. There’s the head-spinning fact that to David you are 
the prettiest, smoothest girl he ever saw. There are the things you 
do together; not the routine double dates and parties but dreamy 
things like looking for a special part to fix his radio with and 
helping him buy his mother’s birthday present. And there’s know- 
ing that both of you would rather be with each other than with 
anyone else in the world. 

Whats bad about it? Narrowing your emotions and interest 
down to one person so soon is what's bad about it. Bad for you. 
Bad for David. 

Going Steady automatically prevents you and David from dating 
other and different kinds of people. Going out with each other 
a lot is one thing; going steady is another. The latter makes seeing 

[Continued on Page 20] 


A RECIPE FOR YOUR PICNIC BOOK 


ANGELS ON HORSEBACK Wrap one or two pieces of bacon around a large hunk 
of American cheese and place the hunk on a roasting fork. Hold over the fire 
until the bacon is done and eat. 
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@ Probably we're presenting 
this wrong by calling it a dish 
towel dirndl, although that's 
what it is. It's also very darling 
and very smart. If we'd titled 
it "Cotton Play Dress with a 
Mexican Air” it would sound 
more chi-chi. But the roughly 
woven cotton with the gay, 
splashy stripes is actually dish 
toweling bought by the yard. 
Ours is ivory white with stripes 
of bright blue and bright red. 
The bag to match. You'll find in- 
structions for making in the 
HOW TO Section, on page 66. 


i in 
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Lo keep summer things lovely 
* — Mere is nothing Ше 
PURE SOAP 


Chiffon is all pure TA 
No purer soap. 


twas ever made! 






En 





A Product of 
Armourand Company 


So your things stay lovely longer 


when you always use 


Chiffon! 


Mild, gentle Chiffon is so kind to your hands, 
too—that’s why Chiffon’s top favorite for dishwashing! 
Glasses sparkle! Dishes shine—and your hands 

stay soft, lovely! 
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HOW TO BE A GIRL 
[Continued from Page 18] 


each other and nobody else compulsory. 
Whether it lasts or whether it doesn’t 
seems to us to make no difference. Now 
is too soon for you to settle on one guy. 
Suppose it doesn’t last. What’s ha 
pened? As long as the code exists only 
heels cut in on someone else’s girl. You 
are sacrificing a lot of fun and a lot of 
freedom for the sake of a system whereby 
neither you nor David should consider 
anybody. else unless you want to “break 
up." There is no reason why you 
shouldn't go out with Tommy the night 
David wants to go to a hockey game 
with a bunch of pals. There is no rea- 
son why you can't make plans with some 
girls and boys he doesn't know. What 
holds you back is an idea which you 
couldn't possibly be sure of so soon: that 
David is the man for you from now on. 
And the rules of the game called Going 
Steady. It seems a shame to remove your- 
self from active duty for a state of affairs 
that, chances are, won't last. We think 
that a situation in which David feels 
compelled to call you for every free night 
he has, and in which you have the priv- 
ilege of sitting around home the nights 
the coach calls the rallies, has the mak- 
ings of disaster to itself. You're both very 
likely to become restless. In the mean- 
time, think of the time and friends you've 
spent! 


R, suppose it lasts a long time. You 
run an opposite risk but the same 
thing is the matter with it. First thing you 
know, you two have been going together 
for so long, you can't imagine anyone 
else. It's habit-forming. Our guy, whom 
we wouldn't consider giving up, says it's 
like trying only one kind of cake; how 
can you tell if it's the kind you like best 
when it's all you've tasted? You haven't 
given any other kind of person a chance. 
Nor have you been around with enough 
different types of poe to develop as 
a person yourself. You haven't even con- 
sidered a boy who for all you know might 
have proved far more entrancing to you, 
had you but found it out, because you've 
stuck to David. This isn't a criticism of 
either one of you. It’s just that at your 
age you haven't become a fixed person- 
ality. You're going to change and, as you 
do, what you want to find in the man 
you're going to settle on will change. By 
sticking to one personality practically 
from the start of your emotional life, 
you may retard the change or try to over- 
look it, both of which are most unwise. 
This is the time, when you're growing 
and—awful word!—maturing, to broaden 
your whole acquaintanceship to include 
all sorts of characters and tastes. It cer- 


tainly is not the time to narrow it down; 
not now when you're just beginning to 
get out and around. 

What do you do now? After all this? 
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Go out with David. He’s your favorite 
guy. Find him the gadgety whatsis for 
his radio. But when he doesn’t call you, 
go out with somebody else you have fun 
with. Don’t wear his pin on your sleeve 
—or your heart either. It may be that five 
years from now you and David will de- 
cide you two are it. That will be right 
and divine—more right and more divine 
than it possibly could be now! In the 
meantime, close your eyes if you must 
while you're dancing, but keep your 
mind wide open. 


Camera Highlights: Once somebody 
stood us on a small muddy mound and 
took a picture of us. It came out very 
glamorous. There we were, on a high 
hill, our fists jammed into the pockets of 
our polo coat, the wind in our hair, and 
fleecy, saucy clouds in the background. 
That was the day we began to be fasci- 
nated by all the possibilities of a camera. 
Up til then, our system had been to plant 
ourselves squarely in front of the Wash- 
ington Monument, with the sun directly 
in back of us, and snap its picture. But 
after that, we were never satisfied. So 
we went to call on Roy Pinney who has 
not only taught at the School of Modern 
Photography in New York, but was a 
professional war photographer and is 
one of the most successful prize winners 
in the business. 

Mr. Pinney says that it's hard to say 
very much about composition and angles. 
Those are things that come with experi- 
ence. But he says that the most impor- 
tant thing in composition is to make 
the picture simple. Watch your back- 
ground and see that there are no extrane- 
ous objects. Squint. Squinting is the pro- 
fessional's trick in judging mass compo- 
sition and if you do it you'll see how the 
subject is going to look and you'll be 
sure there's no tree sticking out of the 
back of his head. Technically, he has 
several points to make which are essen- 
tial to good photography; out of doors. 

1. Hold your camera steady. Take a 
good, solid stance and hold the camera 
against your body. When you snap the 











blend. En 


ite 
ur favori than two cents a 


less 


glass. 








1 tablespoons eves 


picture just move your finger without i. eriy boiling тет 
jarring the camera. Most amateurs’ cam- ў b SA lemon, Syarmalnde 
eras are set at 1/25 to 1/50 of a second, К %4, cuP int leaves 


ter to tea, 
jy boiling WA 
Add briskly °° slices. Steep 


cloves, ™ in. Add orange 


which is comparatively slow, so that a 
jar really shows up in the picture and 


is magnified if the film is enlarged. It's minutes. s cube tray: ws 
good practice to stand in front of the ae, “artilly ee 
mirror and hold your camera, without we on top of 

film in it, and watch yourself as you plete freez 

snap. You'll see if you jiggle. glasses and 


2. The light should come from behind over them- 
you at a forty-five degree angle; rather е ча 
than from directly in back of you. It 
should come from one side of you. That р 
gives you the best “modeling.” A POPULAR BLEND A NATIONAL FAVORITE A LUXURY BLEND 
8. Use a panchromatic film with a | 
light filter over your lens. If you can set 
your lens, leave it at F.11. A light filter 
does more than bring out clouds; it gives 
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FULL-BODIED AND VIGOROUS RICH AND FLAVORFUL DELICATE AND FRAGRANT 
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HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


A ten-point plan for growing these old favorites 


HE geranium belongs to everybody. It blooms brightly in green- 
Г and public parks but beautifully too at the sunny windows 

of our homes. And it slips so easily. Once you have one nice 
geranium, it is no trouble at all to increase your supply or start little 
plants as gifts for your friends. 

Geraniums are easy enough plants to grow if a few basic require- 
ments are recognized and provided for. You can’t, as frost threatens, 
d out plants flourishing in your window boxes, pot them, bring 
them indoors to any location and then start counting buds. This treat- 
ment damages and thwarts a root system previously allowed free range. 
It demands that those restricted roots support a top of disproportionate 
size. Of course, no strength remains for flower production. 

It is necessary to lift plants weeks before frost. Then they are potted 
in as small containers as possible and tops are reduced in proportion 
to the root pruning required for potting. An allowance of three-inch 
stems to a plant is good. After potting, plants are set in the shade 
for a week or more and then gradually exposed to sunshine. Well 
before frost, they are brought indoors to a cool sunny window and 
provided with plenty of fresh air during their first indoor weeks. 
Late in the winter they commence to bloom again. 

If you want flowering geraniums at your windows these are ten 
points to consider: 

1. Obtain good plants to start with. For good bloom, top growth 
should be low and compact and foliage green and crisp. For the 
window these plants should occupy relatively small pots with diameters 
three to four inches across. In about ten weeks you can grow such 
plants from slips taken in August or early September from outdoor 
plants. Cut back sharply, just below a stem joint, two- to three-inch 
pieces of end growth. Remove lower leaves, any buds and little “wings” 
along stem. Place in a glass of water, or insert. in the (preferably) 
sandy soil of a small pot or pack a little wad of damp sand around 
the end and temporarily plant cutting in the soil of some other potted 
plant. Place in light but out of sunshine until growth commences. They 

[Continued on Page 64] 
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(OE Zj 
She Lighthouse —staunch friend of 


men and ships. By day a blaze of white in the sun... by night, an earth- 
bound guiding star. Firmly rooted in coastal rock, the lighthouse is an 
enduring part of the American Scene. Painted by Andrew Winter, N. A. 


tought Ш тайт of coffee Uweis—MORE PEOPLE BUY 


AND ENJOY MAXWELL HOUSE THAN ANY OTHER BRAND OF COFFEE! 


@ Like the lighthouses shining up and down our seacoast, Maxwell 


House is part of the American Scene — for coffee is America’s favor- 
ite beverage, and Maxwell House is its favorite coffee. 


That-“Good to the Last Drop" flavor is the reason. To achieve it, 
many choice Latin-American coffees are expertly blended for mellow- 
ness... vigor... richness... full body. Then “Radiant Roasting” 
develops the full flavor goodness, and vacuum packing seals it in. 
No air can get in, no flavor can get out! No wonder more people 
buy Maxwell House than any other brand of coffee at any price! 


Tune in... Maxwell House Coffee Time . . . NBC, Thursday night 


NEWS! Now in Products of General Foods 
Instant form too! Ы 
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... IDEAL FOR 
Lovely to look at, delightful to eat—and 
as easy to make as your morning coffee! 


We've christened this summertime treat 
Alaska Dream, and the secret of its good- 
ness is airy-light Jane Parker Angel Food 
Bar. There’s a cake, so truly delicious and 


HOT WEATHER 


delicate, it’s the pride of our pastry chefs. 
Try it soon—you'll keep serving it often! 


How To Make Alaska Dream. Just take a light, 
fluffy Jane Parker Angel Food Bar—split it 
through the middle, tuck your favorite ice cream 
between the slices—and spangle with the juicy 
peaches that are at peak of goodness right now. 
It's just that easy. 


Jane ыба 
ANGEL FOOD BAR 


AT ALL A&P FOOD STORES 
Except on Pacific Coast 


Guaranteed fresh . . . remember 
when freshness fades, flavor fades. 
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HEN I was a student at Armour Scientific Academy, Chi- 

cago, which was the preparatory school for Armour In- 

stitute of Technology (now Illinois Tech), I and many 
others in both the Academy and the Tech had a great teacher 
of mathematics, Professor Victor Clifton Alderson. I could tell 
at once that he was from Massachusetts, because he had the same 
dialect as my father, who was born in Boston—Indiana Ravenue, 
Vanilla Rice Cream, that unChicago speech, although Professor 
Alderson was born in Plymouth. 

He was an Old Gentleman to us fourteen-year-old boys. Yet 
that day in 1895, when he gave us our first algebra lesson in Hall 
& Knight’s Algebra, he was a black-bearded teacher of thirty- 
three. To us he seemed omniscient; and many an Armour Tech 
alumnus—Alfred S. Alschuler, Matthew C. Brush, Walter J. Enright 





—felt the same way. And the mathematics he taught those men The wit of 
was far more advanced than that of the Academy. . 
It is impossible to forget the classes under Alderson that I at- Information Please 


tended from 1895 to 1899. In all algebra problems—the progres- . . 

sions, surds and indices, variations, the binomial theorem, integral gives tribute to a professor 
and differential calculus—we had to solve them, and also to know höt ht hi 

how the formulae were derived, which he carefully showed us wao laugar mm 
For he said that anybody could commit formulae to memory, but 

that they were no оа а you understood what ide them the difference between 
tick. And speaking of ticking, one day he asked every boy who knowledge and wisdom 
owned a watch to go to the board, and draw a picture of the 

dial. I had no watch, but not one owner that didn't put the VI 

in (the second hand eliminated the VI, or IA), and most of them 

drew the Roman IV, when not a watch in the room didn't have 

HII. He laughed and said, “Well, boys, just don’t take too much 

for granted, no matter how well you think you know it.” 


PROFESSOR Alderson tolerated no excuse for ignorance. He 
dinned into us, at the start, that if a boy got his Monday’s lesson, 
Tuesday’s would be easier, and so on. “If you get behindhand 
a day or two, things will get foggy.” He inspired us boys—all his 
students—with such faith in him and such confidence in ourselves 
that most of us did exceedingly well in all branches of mathe- 
matics. 
And sometimes a student, in an oral demonstration of a prob- 
lem in algebra or a theorem in geometry, would utter a sentence 
in slipshod English. “That’s all the work for today,” he would 
say, "and now let's have a little English lesson. After all,” he 
went on, "the main object of mathematics is expression; and 
in the fewest possible words. Mathematics, merely as such, won't 
help you." (The only applied mathematics I ever use nowadays 
is something I learned in my pre-Alderson period; to keep my 
checkbook in perfect tally with the bank's statement. That is 
simple addition and subtraction-these days more and more the ILLUSTRATION BY 
[Continued on Page 62] WILLIAM AUERBACH LEVY 
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my Love 


by FRANK LEON SMITH 


A brash young veteran tries a back-door approach to romance 


PETER Vanderdenk, county treasurer and godfather 
of the town of Hawmoon, was studying a map 
with his eyes shut. On the opened Вар of his old sec- 
retary in the kitchen alcove was spread a contour map 
on which Peter—known to one and all as P'Denk—had 
dotted every house, store and farm in the township. Now 
he was sprawled in his chair, hands clasped over his 
stomach, studying behind closed lids a much better 
map, complete with people. 

"Terrible condition" he muttered. "Take any road— 
take Ridgehill Turnpike—take the houses in order, just 
as y come to 'em, and y'find—first house, two women, 


one man; next house, three women, one man; next, four 
women, one man—" 
“How awful!” cried his wife, Grace, from the liv- 


ing room, where she was darning socks. "Tch tch 
tch!" 

P'Denk got his face set, rendered a neat “tch tch tch” 
in return, and said, “What I mean by a terrible condi- 
tion is so many women in proportion to the men. Hard 
to know how them women are goin’ to vote.” 

“Oh,” said Grace, on a disappointed note. 

“Wal—goin’ further out on Ridgehill—next house, two 
women, alone; next, three women, alone; next, one 
woman, alone—” 

“Jo Follansbee?” 

“Jo Follansbee. Nice brick cottage, all neat’s a pin, with 
Josephine widowin’ up inside.” 

“She never married, so how could she be widowin’ 
up? She's an artist, I'll admit, but she's nice, and she 
draws nothin' but pictures for children's books—and she 
takes an interest in the town." 

“Hoh!” P’Denk was nettled. “Just like all them women 
—every crazy idee they get has got to be put right to 
a vote, let the taxes fall where they may! She’s the one 
that started all this to-do about havin’ the town run a 
garbage department, like the City of New York, with 
expensive men and trucks on the payroll. She claims she 
can line up the woman vote agin me, and by jing, she 
might go a long way toward doin’ it.” 
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He got up; reached for his hat. “You goin’ out?” asked 
Grace. 

“Yes yes. Take the town pulse for an hour or so. 
"Sides, I got to cipher on Jo Follansbee.” He finished 
with a mumbled, “If I could marry her off, mebbe it 
would shut her up.” 

With the lovely Josephine on his mind, he moved 
down. Main Street, and in front of a brightly lighted 
antique store he saw her. With its fame as an artists’ 
colony, Hawmoon seemed to draw an unusual number 
of young ladies who were fair to look upon, and among 
them, Jo Follansbee was outstanding. She was tall, dark, 
pretty, and she always wore large hats. 

“Evenin’, Jo. Give you a hand here?” 

He took some heavy bundles from her, and she smiled 
and said, “Oh, you and your artful ways! But it won't 
do you a bit of good.” 

“Shah! You know you couldn't fall asleep 'thout my 
picture under your pillow.” 


Gi laughed; they moved to her car; he put in her 
bundles, and for a moment they stood smiling at each 
other. “When are we going to have a sanitation depart- 
ment here in Hawmoon? Or must you and I go to battle 
about it?” 

P’Denk stepped back. “Be ‘round to see you soon with 
some facts and figures. We'll have a little chat.” 

Then she got in and started her car. A jeep shot around 
the corner, came up behind her car, slowed down, and 
began pushing her car up the street. Her motor back- 
fired, stalled, then, frightened, she opened the door and 
jumped down. Sighting her, the jeep’s driver blurted, 

“Pardon my love!” 

Jo screamed. People came on the run. A state trooper 
went through the crowd like a canoe shooting rapids. 
“I want him arrested,” cried Jo excitedly. 

P’Denk leaned against the front of the barber shop 
and watched. Decision crystallized, and off to the justice 
of the peace moved the trooper with his prisoner, while 

[Continued on Page 48] 
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Our night 


NIGHT 
CROSSING 


by BERNARD DEVOTO 


The account of an unforgettable night in the beauty and 


desolation of America’s wasteland 


HEN you set out on a long automobile tour 

you do not know what part of it will provide 

the climactic experience, but you do know 
there will be one. There will come one day so much 
more enjoyable than any other that it will be set 
apart, or some effect of scenery and light and your 
own mood that it will seem transcendent, or some 
discovery or event so memorable that it will dimin- 
ish all the-others. On the three-months tour which 
my family and I took during the summer of 1946, 
the climactic experience came, without anticipa- 
tion or forewarning, on a July night in the Nevada 
desert. 

My wife and our six-year-old son, Mark, and I 
came down from Yosemite National Park to Carson 
City, where we spent the night. Our next objective 
was Salt Lake City, nearly six hundred miles away. 
The drive would take the better part of two days 
—and two days of desert heat would be hard on 
us and brutal for a child. I knew that the air tem- 
perature would be well above 120°, the road tem- 
perature much higher, the temperature of reflection 
in bowls and gulches higher still. Moreover, since 
we would be crossing from west to east a tailwind 
would carry the heat along with us, denying us 
even the slight cooling possible from speed. And 
there was the desert sun: it presses a heavy weight 
on you, it dehydrates you so that you must drink 
quantities-of water, it tortures your eyes and erodes 
your ego. Now a tourist has signed a contract to 
take what comes as he meets it and to make the 
best of it—but has his six-year-old son? Suddenly 
a remark of a friend of ours in the Yosemite shone 
with wisdom. “Nobody in his right mind crosses 
the desert by day,” Ansel Adams had said. “Drive 


passage began at the last oasis . . . . 


from here on it was fantasy 
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it at night." We decided to do so and to make it 
in one jump, not two. 

We loafed round the next day in the breezy 
shade of Carson City, a pleasant town set in natural 
drama at the foot of the Sierra, in the green trough 
of an irrigated valley, with the desert just beyond. 
Late in the afternoon we drove on to Virginia City, 
a visit of piety because Mark Twain, on whose 
work I have spent some years of my life, had begun 
his career there in the days when its silver mines 
made it the richest spot on earth. It is a dreary 
and almost deserted village now; none of its great 
ghosts roam the streéts; it has been phonied up 
unbearably to attract tourists. And in the office 
of the Territorial Enterprise, which is now a shrine 
to Mark Twain because he worked there, they 
spelled Clemens, his real name, with two m's. It 
made a depressing start. But at five-thirty we drove 
into the desert, bound northeast to Route 40, the 
highway by which we would cross to Salt Lake City. 


THE first stretch was only the fringe of the 
desert. There are mines, occasional ranches, a 
few irrigated places where fugitive small springs 
in the hills have been impounded. The heat was 
intense. So was the light, but there was coming 
into it the evening change—really, I suppose, a 
diminution of the blues—that reanimates the land- 
scape. The drab yellow of the hills breaks up into 
many tones, and as the shadows come out the sky 
begins to fade through a sequence of tinted washes. 
Desolation acquires a quality of pathos; the dead 
and even hostile land has been a little humanized. 
As the heat fades the desert foliage lifts its head 
to breathe; perfumes which the sun has suppressed 
tincture the cooling air. 

We reached Route 40 at Fernley, a small oasis 
of irrigated land. We checked the radiator, refilled 
our water bag, drank deeply and turned east. 
Almost at once we were in the true desert: black 

[Continued on Page 63] 
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SPOT LETTERS BY STEPHANIE SHELLHASE, 


BY PAPA GEORGE SHELLHASE 


Every day at 
noon time the 
mail comes and 
oh how we run 
to gel oor mail, 
Please send 
ranma's 

address so I 


can whright 
her 
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> PINEAPPLE 


S CROCHET 


LUCINDA BARDSLEY 
Three pages of new patterns designed especially 
for Woman’s Day feature the old and well-loved 
pineapple motif. Directions in How To Section 


1 Table runner, above, 
made.of rows and rows of pine- 
apple pinwheels. Cost to 
make, about 90 cents 


8 Sunburst of pineapples 
around white linen center. 
Doily shown below costs about 
75 cents to make 


2 This party tablecloth. has the same motif 
as the runner above. You can make it 
any size or shape you want. Cost to crochet 
a cloth 54 inches square, about $6.30 
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4 Strictly for show. 


You can make this 


tmm enge, 


unusual apron for 


about 75 cents 


сы 





5 Here’s that runner motif 








6 Generously sized chair 
again made into a square set that will give real pro- 


night-table doily, at right. tection to your upholstery. 


To make, about 40 cents Cost to make, about $1.65 


ر 


Ы ы = 


7 Stiff little Victorian ruffles perk up this three-piece buffet set. You can crochet it for about $1.50 
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PINEAPPLE 


CROCHET 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


8 A filmy, delicate table 
setting. For about $1.75 you 
can make nine pieces— 
centerpiece, four place mats 
and four petal-shaped doilies 
for glasses. Or use any 

of these pieces as separate 
ornamental doilies 





9 Three-piece dressing-table 









set, shown at right, will add 
an effective touch to your 
bedroom. Cost to make, 
about 60 cents 
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10 Pineapple edgings to put on linens, lingerie and even blouses. 


z; 





All these edgings have the same pattern, but they are made 
of different-sized thread. The one on top is 1% inches wide, 
made of size-60 sewing thread, and they graduate in size to the 


bottom one which is 4% inches wide, made of pearl cotton 


FOR DIRECTIONS IN HOW TO SECTION, SEE PAGE 66 
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by MILLEN BRAND 


No more Doll, 


A child can become badly confused if she wants to be grown up but is treated like a baby 


to his wife. 

The children were off at the side, at their 
small table, presumably eating, not listening. Anne was 
nearly five, and Dolly was three and a half, and the 
two of them looked almost of a size at the little table 
of their own. After dessert, they did not get up, but 
sat amusing one another. Small sounds came 
from them, fragments of words, wordless com- 
munication, They were fond of one another. 
Sally Brannigan. thought, I’ve done a good 
job on them. I prepared Anne for Dolly, I 
told her her little sister was coming, and she 
loved Dolly from the start. 

“Well, you see—it’s this way,” Anne said. 
She wove a pattern of her hands around the 
new sentence. It sounded just like Pete, and 
Sally nudged her husband. “Now she’s onto 
that one,” she said. Again there were ordinary 
child sounds and again the new sentence was 
repeated: “Well, you see—it’s this way—” seri- 
ous, spoken with a smug pucker of lips. 

"Now she'll say that for a week,” Sally said. 
“Or more,” Pete said. 


W ELL, you see it’s this way,” Pete Brannigan said 


Sally had told Dolly she was going to school. It was 
a preschool play group, started during the war and still 
continuing. The school had good “teachers,” trained girls 
who understood their work, and there was a woman 
“psychological adviser.” 

Sally helped dress Dolly, drawing on her dress and 
buttoning the buttons in the back, and tying up her 
shoes. It would be Dolly’s first day at school, and the 
child was excited. “School?” she said. “Anne’s school?” 
“Yes, darling,” her mother said. “I play with Anne?” “No, 
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Anne's in another class. But you'll have a lot of nice 
little children—your age—to play with.” Anne who had 
dressed herself now stood ready, and said, "Come, Dolly." 
She took Dolly's hand. As they went down the few long 
blocks to school with their mother, Anne held Dolly’s 
hand all the way. 

Entering the school, Sally noticed something a little 
wrong. Dolly’s face was quiet and not happy. 
But she was often quiet and the look on her 
face was hard to interpret. 

Arrangements had been made for Dolly’s 
entry into school, and Sally introduced her 
to Mary, the teacher who would take charge 
of her. The teachers were all called by their 
first names. Sally leaned down and kissed 
Dolly and said, "Now Mother's going to leave 
you here. Anne will be in the room down the 
hall. You can look in and see her if you want 
to. Mary will show you where to go. But you're 
to stay here with Mary and these children 
here, except when you say hello to Anne some- 
times. Mary will take good care of you." Dolly 
looked rather serious. The other children in 
the room had begun to run and play. 


At the end of two weeks it was evident that something 
was wrong. Dolly did not play with the other children 
and the rather secure look of happiness was gone from 
her face. She did not cry in the school, and only a few 
times did she go and hunt up Anne in the other room. 
For the most part she sat still or hid herself in corners 
out of the way. Her schoolroom was full of the stormy 
life of three-year-olds. There was a stairway built up 
to a platform in a corner of the room, and from the plat- 
form a gently-pitched slide swept down again to the 
room floor. Under the platform was a little room within 
the room, framed off by posts and open wooden lockers. 
To one side of the door were two large sheets of paper, 
constantly renewed, on which any child was welcome 
to paint. Toys, blocks, play store materials stacked the 
shelves of the room. The children played vigorously, 
stamping up to the platform, sliding down, dancing, stag- 
gering, talking, wrestling, painting, building, playing 
store and house, and in all these activities spontaneously 
engaged in, making pairs or shifting groups so that they 
mingled with one another. 

Dolly hid herself or kept close to Mary, the 
teacher. 

Mary was a sweet, intelligent girl who herself had 
a good deal of understanding of what happened with 
children. What was happening—or not happening—with 
Dolly troubled her. 

[Continued on Page 78] 
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VACATION SOLO 


by KATHRYN E. RITCHIE 


Mr. Murtagh shakes off all family care 


and seeks the pleasures of resort life 


AMUEL MURTAGH, with his lunch and fishing poles and tackle 
box stowed away on the little shelf above his head, and his suitcase 
pushed under the seat, settled himself for a long hot ride. 

It was nice to be up this early, once you got started. He’d been awake 
since four, waiting for the alarm to go off at five. He detested alarms, 
but Minnie was always afraid they'd oversleep. 

Samuel helped with the breakfast, making the coffee and frying the 
bacon, while Minnie flew about the kitchen making more sandwiches 
than he could possibly eat and arguing about the hard-boiled eggs. 

“But one egg’s all I want,” protested Samuel. “I never eat two.” 

"Ill give you two, anyway," said Minnie. "You might get hungry. 
And here's a little paper with the salt and pepper in it." She held it up 
for him to see. 

Mabel, in her housecoat and slippers, her hair awry, came yawning 
down the stairs to the breakfast table. 

"Be sure to send us a postal card, Papa, when you catch your first 
big fish," she said, sprinkling sugar liberally on her strawberries. 

“Mabel—sugar!” exclaimed her mother. 

“ТЇЇ send you one every day,” Samuel looked at Mabel over the top 
of his glasses, "so you'll know I haven't fallen in." 

"And well have the house cleaning all done by the time you get 
home.” Minnie poured herself another cup of coffee. “Mabel, pass 
your father the toast." 


HESSE cleaning was late this year. It was after the middle of June 
before Minnie was able to manage it. First she had been laid up 
with a bad ankle and then Cousin Dora had paid them a lengthy visit. 

“Why don't you let the cleaning go until fall?" asked Samuel. It was 
a suggestion that he knew Minnie would not accept and that he could; 
therefore, make in all safety. to himself for had he not planned to take 
his vacation at this very time, in order to avoid what to him was un- 
bearable chaos? 

No, Minnie's mind was made up. Spring cleaning had to be done in 
the spring, she said, no matter how late it was. 

Samuel did feel a little selfish, going off without them. It was the 
first year he'd ever done such a thing. 

[Continued on Page 90] 
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OLD 
EVERYTHING 


by KATE SPROEHNLE 


Some facts and figures to help 
correct the misinformation go- 
ing around about the U. S. 


‘insurance plan for veterans 


" months ago General Omar N. 
Bradley, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, reported that three out of every 
four veterans of World War II had let 
their insurance go. Since then the tide 
has turned toward reinstatements which 
have been almost swamping the Veterans 
Administration offices, but there is still 
a large proportion to be reached before 


the Utopian goal of 100% average is- 


attained. 

The VA cannot force and does not try 
to force a veteran to buy insurance—that 
is a matter for his own, and perhaps his 
family’s decision. All they can do and all 
anyone can do is to provide information 
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RUMOR: “It’s too late to reinstate your insurance if you let it lapse.” 
FACT: Not only can you reinstate but you can apply for new insurance. 


RUMOR: “You have to fork up a penalty payment if you dropped your 
term policy.” 


FACT: There is no penalty payment for reinstatement of lapsed term 
insurance. You simply pay two monthly premiums, one for the 31-day “grace 
period” when you lapsed and had protection without payment, and one for 
the current month. 


RUMOR: “The government doesn’t pay off in a lump sum.” 


FACT: Since August 1, 1946, you have been able to elect a lump sum 
payment to your beneficiary. Or you can choose monthly installments rang- 
ing from three years to the lifetime of your beneficiary. 


RUMOR: “A single guy doesn’t really need insurance.” 


FACT: You'll have responsibilities later on. By keeping your insurance in 
force you protect your insurability. Also premiums will be higher if you 
wait until you're older. G.I. Insurance is your best buy. 


RUMOR: "Unless you have the money to convert to permanent insurance, 
you have to drop it." 


FACT: If you took out your G.I. Insurance before January 1, 1946, you 
don't have to convert until eight years from the date you took it out. Even 
then the conversion itself doesn't cost you anything. It is just an increase of 
premiums for a lot of advantages and permanent protection. For a little 
more than twice your low-cost term premium, you can have the same amount 
of insurance in a permanent life plan. And the difference goes into cash 
value. 


RUMOR: “If you can’t afford to pay the additional premiums you can’t 
convert your policy.” 


FACT: You don't have to convert all of your present policy. You can con- 
vert part of it now and the rest of it later on. You can get almost half as much 
insurance on a permanent ordinary life plan as you have on your term insur- 
ance, without increasing your low-cost premium payments. 


RUMOR: “You have to die to win.” 


FACT: Not at all. You win while you live. On any permanent policy you 
can take advantage of cash or loan values, or you can collect the face amount 
of an endowment policy while you are living. 


RUMOR: “You have to wait a year from the time you take out term insur- 
ance before you can convert it.” 


FACT: That’s wrong! You may now convert your term insurance at any 
time while it is in force—no need to wait one year; or if you are just applying 
you can get a permanent plan of insurance right away. 


about the rights and privileges. of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Therefore 
for the benefit of those who came in late 
and for the mothers, wives, sisters and 
fiancées who surround most veterans, 
here, in a rather large nutshell, is the 
history of NSLI. 


WHO IS ENTITLED TO 
GOVERNMENT INSURANCE? 

Established by Act of Congress in 
1940, National Service Life Insurance 
permitted each member of the armed 
forces to.own from $1,000 to $10,000 of 
life insurance (in multiples of $500). 
Any veteran who served between Octo- 


ber 8, 1940, and September 2, 1945, may 
apply for a policy, even though he did 
not purchase one while in the service, 
or he may apply for additional insurance 
if he has less than $10,000. All policies 
were issued initially on the 5-year term 
plan. Those issued before January 1, 
1946, however, may be continued as 
term insurance until 8 years from the 
original date of issue. Veterans have the 
privilege of retaining the protection 
afforded by NSLI after discharge, no 
matter what the state of their health 
may be, provided they pay the premium 
on time. (More later on how lenient the 

[Continued on Page 84] 


WOMAN'S DAY 


FERRY TAVERN 


BY OLGA AND EVERETT WEBBER 


A frolic breaks up in turmoil at the news of oncoming night riders 


PART III: 
$m He didn't answer for so long that she thought she must 

#4 have only imagined she spoke the words, so again she said, 
, Do you still want—would you still-marry me—?" 

He rose, looking at her so intently that his vision seemed 
to push against her, like some solid thing. 

"Still-like you said?" 

And when he still didn't answer she was suddenly so 
A. ashamed that she started past the hearth toward her room. 
would be only a business relationship. Jude He said, "Wait! Miss Whitman—wait— please. 
was not expected to live long because of a She stopped. 


rifle bullet lodged. near his heart. He said, "Do you know what you're saying?" 
"Yes," she told him dully. 


“Do you—do you think you know your own mind—?” 
For a moment, she had been afraid she was going to cry, but now 
she realized that she was past tears. 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Becky Whitman, who worked as “bound 
girl” for the Bowans in their tavern on the 
Kansas-Missouri border just before the Civil 
War, was in love with Charley Saxon, a hand- 
some peddler. But the night Mr. Bowan sold 
his tavern to Jude Prentiss, Becky learned that 
the pretty woman just arrived at the inn was 
Saxon’s wife. Hurt and bewildered, Becky 
accepted Jude’s proposal of a marriage that 





[Continued on Page 81] 
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She missed a beat, and then her heart missed a 
couple——for Charley Saxon was standing in the middle doorway 
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COLD CHICKEN PLATTER 


COLD TONGUE PLATTER 
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POT-ROASTED MEAT LOAF 
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by GLENNA McGINNIS 


These main dishes may be cooked in pressure 
cooker or heavy kettle 


Г these recipes we tell you how to prepare the ingredi- 
ents, then give separate directions for using a pressure 
cooker or heavy kettle. By heavy kettle we mean such 
utensils as a Dutch oven, a well cooker or any sturdy 
kettle with a tight-fitting cover. The results of the two 
methods will be similar but the appearance and flavor may 
vary somewhat. The heavy kettle method will take longer 
but since the cooking is done very slowly, it is not neces- 
sary to keep a close watch on it. 

Although it takes less time to cook with pressure, it 
requires more attention. The cooker must be watched 
carefully and used only as directed by the manufacturer. 
Instructions for exhausting the air, bringing the pressure 
up and cooling the cooker must be followed to the letter. 
These pressure-cooker directions all require 15 pounds 
pressure. If your cooker gauge is not marked, and the 
booklet of directions does not state the pounds pressure, 
write to the manufacturer. 


Costs * about 63 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Woman's Day Kitchen 


1/2 cup tomato juice 1/4 teaspoon sage 
1/2 cup fine dry bread l onion, grated 

crumbs Flour 
1 egg, grade B l tablespoon fat drippings 
1 pound hamburger 4 large potatoes, peeled 
Salt Water 
Dash of cayenne 


Mix tomato juice and crumbs; let stand 5 minutes. Add 
egg, hamburger, 1-1/2 teaspoons salt, cayenne, sage and 
onion. Mix well and shape into loaf; dredge with flour 
and brown slowly on all sides in fat drippings in skillet. 


USING PRESSURE COOKER: 

Put loaf and potatoes on rack in cooker, If cooker 
is not large enough to put both potatoes and meat 
on bottom, put potatoes in first and meat loaf on 
top. Add 1/2 cup water and_1 teaspoon salt to 
drippings in skillet, mix well and pour into cooker. 
Cook 18 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Reduce 
pressure gradually, 


USING HEAVY KETTLE: 
Put loaf on rack in kettle; add potatoes. Add 3/4 
cup water and 1 teaspoon salt to drippings in skillet, 
mix well and pour into kettle. Cover and cook 
over very low heat about 1 hour or until tender, 
adding water if needed. 


WOMAN'S DAY 


a PRESSURE COOKER 


COLD CHICKEN PLATTER 


Costs * about $2.09 (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Woman’s Day Kitchen 


1 roasting chicken, about | 1/4 teaspoon pepper 
8-1/2 pounds 1/4 teaspoon thyme 

Salt Water 

Few sprigs parsley Water cress 

1 onion 4 stuffed tomatoes 


Cut neck off chicken close to body. Remove lungs, kidneys, 
oil sack and pinfeathers if present. Sprinkle cavity with 
1 teaspoon salt and put other seasonings inside. Tie chicken 
into compact shape to fit into pan being used. 


USING PRESSURE COOKER: 
Put chicken, neck and giblets on low rack. Add 
1/2 teaspoon salt and 1/4 to 1/2 cup water. Cook 
25 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. If chicken is 
very young, as indicated by soft end of breastbone. 
cook only 15 to 20 minutes. Reduce pressure grad- 
ually, When chicken is cold, slice from bones. In 
photograph, chicken is shown served on water 
cress with tomatoes stuffed with cabbage and green 
pepper slaw. 

USING HEAVY KETTLE: 


Put chicken on rack. Add 1 teaspoon salt and hot 
water to level of rack; add neck and giblets. Cover 
and cook over very low heat about 2 hours, or until 
very tender, adding water to keep it level with 
rack. Cool chicken, slice from bones and serve. A 
salad of cooked vegetables is good with chicken. 


STUFFED CABBAGE LEAVES 


Costs * about 58 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Woman’s Day Kitchen 


2 onions, chopped 
3 tablespoons fat 
1/2 pound salami, 


Dash of cayenne 
12 large cabbage leaves 
2 tomatoes, quartered 


chopped 1 tablespoon caraway 
3 cups soft rye bread seeds 

crumbs Water 
Salt 


Brown onions lightly in fat in pressure cooker or heavy 
kettle; add salami and continue cooking 2 minutes. Add 
crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt and cayenne; mix well. To pre- 
pare cabbage leaves, remove core and cover cabbage with 
boiling water, then remove leaves one at a time. Cut out 
thickest part of cabbage ribs, chop ribs and add to crumb 
mixture. Divide crumb mixture among cabbage leaves; 
turn edges in and roll up each leaf. 
USING PRESSURE COOKER: 
Arrange stuffed cabbage leaves in cooker; add 
‘tomatoes, caraway seeds, 3/4 cup water and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Cook 8 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 
Reduce pressure quickly. Thicken liquid if desired. 
USING HEAVY KETTLE: 
Arrange stuffed cabbage leaves in kettle; add to- 
matoes, caraway seeds, 1 cup water and 1 teaspoon 


salt. Cover and simmer 45 minutes. Thicken liquid 
if desired. 
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COLD TONGUE PLATTER 


Costs * about $1.76 (July 1947) 
Serves 4 to 8 Woman’s Day Kitchen 


1 smoked beef tongue, 1 clove garlic 
about 8 pounds Water 
1/4 cup vinegar 4 to 6 cups well-seasoned 
1 tablespoon pickling potato and egg salad 
spice Pickles 
1 onion 


Scrub tongue, fit into pan with rack. Add vinegar, pickling 
spice, onion and garlic. 


USING PRESSURE COOKER: 


Add 2-3/4 cups water. Cook 55 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. Reduce pressure gradually, Allow 
tongue to cool in the coding liquid. Remove and 
discard skin and bones. Trim large end of tongue 
to remove most of fat, saving bits of meat to use 
later in soup with some of the cooking liquid. Cut 
tongue in thin slices, arrange on platter with potato 


and egg salad and pickles. 
USING HEAVY KETTLE: 


Cover with cold water; bring to boil. Reduce heat, 
cover and simmer 3 to 4 hours or until very tender. 
Allow tongue to cool in the cooking liquid. Remove 
and discard skin and bones. Trim large end of 
tongue to remove most of fat, saving bits of meat 
to use later in soup with some of the cooking 
кор Slice thin and serve with potato and egg 
salad garnished with pickles. 


BEEF STEW, BRUNSWICK STYLE 


Costs * about $1.24 (July 1947) 
Serves 4 Woman’s Day Kitchen 


2 slices bacon 1-1/2 teaspoons salt 


1 pound boneless beef 1/8 teaspoon pepper 
chuck Water 
1 onion 1 cup shelled lima beans 


1 small clove garlic 1 cup fresh corn cut from 
1 pound tomatoes cob 


Cut bacon in pieces and cook in pressure cooker or heavy 
kettle until lightly browned. Add beef cut in 1-inch pieces 
and brown lay on all sides. Add chopped onion and 
minced garlic; cook 1 minute. Add quartered tomatoes 
and seasonings. 


USING PRESSURE COOKER: 
Add 1/2 cùp water. Cook at 15 pounds pressure 
for 15 minutes. Reduce pressure quickly and add 
beans and corn; cook at 15 pounds pressure for 
2 minutes. Reduce pressure quickly. 


USING HEAVY KETTLE: 
Add 1 cup water. Cover and simmer about 1-1/2 
hours or until meat is tender. Add beans and corn; 


simmer 15 minutes or until beans are tender, add- 
ing additional water if needed. 


*Prices are based on average super-market 
prices throughout the country as we go to press 
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SUMMER DESSERTS 








TORR, 


LEMON-FILLED REFRIGERATOR CAKE (Above) 
Costs 65 cents (July 1947) 


Serves 8 Woman's Day Kitchen 


2, tablespoons honey 
Shredded lemon or orange 
peel 


l package prepared lemon 
pie mix 
2 8-inch sponge layers 
l cup heavy cream 
Cook lemon pie mix as directed on package for filling, 
using 1/2 cup additional water. Put 1 layer of cake on 
serving dish; make several gashes in cake with sharp 
pointed knife. Pour half the warm lemon pudding over 
cake, forcing it into gashes. Top with second layer of 
cake, make more gashes and proceed as above, allowing 
some pudding to run down sides. Chill several hours or 
overnight. One hour before serving, cover with whipped 
cream sweetened with honey; decorate top with a little 
shredded peel; return to refrigerator until serving time. 
Mrs. T. W. Edwards, Breton Woods, N. J. 


CHILLED ORANGE-CREAM TOPPING FOR 

BLUEBERRIES AND CAKE (Left) 
Costs 99 cents (Tuly 1947) 
Enough for 4 servings Woman's Day Kitchen 
1 3-ounce package cream 
cheese 

1 cup heavy cream 
1 tablespoon sugar 


2 tablespoons grated 
orange rind 

1 pint blueberries 

4 slices plain cake 


Soften cheese; beat until light and creamy. Add cream 
gradually to cheese, mixing until thoroughly blended. 
Beat with rotary beater until almost stiff; add sugar and 
orange rind; continue beating until stiff. Serve over blue- 
berries and cake; top with more whole berries. 

Mrs. V. Estabrooke, Garrison, N. Y. 
Note: Fresh strawberries, raspberries, blackberries or other 
fruit in season may be used. Frozen fruits, too, may be 
used with this topping. For the cake use pound or sponge 
cake, angel food or plain butter cake. 





FROZEN MAPLE-GRAHAM CREAM (Above) 
Costs 69 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 4 to 6 Woman’s Day Kitchen 
8 egg yolks, grade B 
8/4 cup maple or pancake 
syrup 
1 cup heavy cream 


1/2 cup graham cracker 
crumbs 
2 egg whites, grade B 


Beat egg yolks until light and lemon colored; add syrup 
and 1/4 cup cream; cook, stirring constantly, in top of 
double boiler over hot water until thick; cool. Add 1/4 
cup crumbs, mix well. Beat egg whites until stiff but not 
dry; fold into custard mixture; pour into refrigerator tray; 
freeze. When almost frozen, remove from tray and beat 
with rotary beater until smooth but not completely thawed. 
Whip cream until stiff. Fold cream and remaining 1/4 
cup crumbs into partially frozen mixture. Return to tray; 
freeze. 


Florence H. Walther, Lexington, Mich. 


WOMAN'S DAY 


These six prize-winning recipes—for cakes, cake topping, a pudding, 


ice creams — make fine satisfying desserts to top off light summer meals 


TWO-LAYER ORANGE-CARAMEL PUDDING (Below) 
Costs 54 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 6 to 8 Woman’s Day Kitchen 
1-1/4 cups sugar 
2 tablespoons butter 
6 eggs, grade B, separated 


4 tablespoons flour 
1-1/4 cups orange juice 


Stir 1/2 cup sugar in dry pan over low heat until sugar 
melts and turns brown; pour into greased 1-1/2-quart 
ring mold or casserole. Cream butter with remaining 3/4 
cup sugar. Beat egg yolks; add to creamed mixture; beat 
until blended. Add flour, mix well. Stir in orange juice. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; fold into orange mixture. Pour 
over caramelized sugar in mold. Set mold in pan of hot 
water. Bake in moderate oven, 350°F., for 1 hour. Cool, 
then chill in refrigerator for several hours. Gently loosen 
pudding from sides of mold with knife; turn out on serving 
platter. 

Mrs. Roderick Macdonald, Summit, N. J. 





FROZEN LEMON CHEESE CAKE (Right) 
Costs 93 cents (July 1947) 
Serves 6 to 8 Woman’s Day Kitchen 

2 eggs, grade B, separated 
1/2 cup sugar 
1/8 teaspoon salt 
1/4 cup milk 
2 teaspoons gelatin 


1/4 cup cold water 

9 ounces cream cheese 

1 lemon 

1/2 cup heavy cream 
Gingersnap crumb crust _ 


Beat yolks with 6 tablespoons sugar, salt and milk. Cook 
over hot water, stirring until custard coats spoon; add 
gelatin softened in water; stir until dissolved; cool. Beat 
cheese until light; add lemon juice and grated rind; com- 
bine with cooled custard. Beat whites and remaining 2 
tablespoons sugar until stiff. Fold with whipped cream 
into custard mixture. Pour into 8-inch spring-form pan 
or refrigerator trays lined with crumb crust (1 cup crumbs 
mixed with 1/4 cup melted butter). Freeze or chill. 

Mrs. Helen Miller, Chicago, Ill. 


AUGUST, 1947 


FRESH PEACH AND ORANGE ICE CREAM (Below) 


Costs 60 cents (July 1947) 
Makes about 8 quarts Woman's Day Kitchen 


2 cups mashed fresh 
peaches 

1-1/2 cups chopped 
orange segments and 
juice 


1 cup sugar 

Pinch of salt 

2 tall cans evaporated milk 
Grated rind 1/2 lemon 
Juice 1 lemon 


For Hand Freezer: Combine ingredients; pour into 3-quart 
hand-freezer can; pack in ice and salt, using 8 parts 
chopped ice to one part of rock salt; adjust dasher, cover 
and turning device. Turn crank until frozen. Remove 
dasher; re-cover, pack and allow to ripen an hour. 

Mrs, Eugene Rowe, Bath, Maine 
For Automatic Refrigerator: Use 1/2 of this recipe; de- 
crease sugar to 1/4 cup; add 1/2 cup light corn syrup. 
Freeze fruit mixture without milk; when frozen, beat 
well. Fold in whipped chilled evaporated milk; freeze. 
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FOR THE 
GRADE-SCHOOL 
GIRL 


To make from patterns... 
One coat and a choice of 


four outfits to be worn with it 


KATHERINE LANITIS 


т time to teach your daughter good 
dress “sense” is when she’s young 
and is beginning to be clothes conscious. 
It’s the time to show her that the most 
costly item, her coat, must govern the 
colors of almost everything else she buys. 
Suppose she starts off with a practical 
dark coat—say the bottle-green topcoat 
on the facing page—then, let her make 
sure that any items she chooses blend 
with that bottle green. Once she learns 
to think in terms of color harmony, her 
clothes will be readily interchangeable, 
and this means real economy in the long 
run. Another thrifty idea is to go in for 
two-piece outfits which have so many 
change-about possibilities and give her 
variety. The Coat . . . See it photo- 
graphed on facing page over each of the 
four outfits. It has a brand-new swing- 
back and a pert little Peter Pan collar. 
Butterick 4261, sizes 4-12, 35 cents. 
Cost to make size 12 in wool coating, 
rayon lining, about $19.00 

1. The Party Dress. Bright red vel- 
veteen with shiny jet buttons. Pattern 
has a ruffle ’round the square neck which 
we eliminated in favor of a flat grosgrain 
trim. Matching grosgrain defines the hip- 
line. Butterick 3879, sizes 4-14, 25 cents. 
Cost to make size 12, about $11.00 
2. Windbreaker Suit-Dress. It’s two- 
piece so she can wear it with blouses or 
without, and with alternate jackets and 
skirts. Butterick 8877, sizes 4-14, 25 
cents. To make size 12 in tweed wool, 
about $10.00 

3. The Box Suit. Jacket is cut straight 
and has the new double-breasted clos- 
ing... a good rugged tweed for the 
jacket, a soft wool crepe for the pleated 
skirt. Butterick 4262, sizes 4-12, 35 cents. 
Cost to make size 12, about $18.00 
4. The Jumper and Blouse. Perfect for 
the classroom, in bold plaid wool with a 
bright yellow cotton blouse. Butterick 
2908, sizes 6-14, 25 cents. Cost to make 
the jumper of Cohama clan plaid, about 
$4.40; the cotton blouse, about $1.50 


To order Butterick patterns see page 73. 
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UPPER LEVEL: COUCHES FOR COMFORTABLE SLEEPING AND SITTING; PATCHWORK COVERS FROM SCRAPS OF SLIPCOVER FABRICS 


Where no one ever lived before 


The upper level of a small barn in Pennsylvania was being used as a work- 
room and garage, with chickens in the dirt-floored basement below. We 
helped the owner remodel it into living quarters for three, making two 
rooms do the work of five. A description of the job is on page 54 


by MARGUERITE DODD 


HEATER, COOKSTOVES, DOOR TO BATH, BROOM CLOSET 












Living roóm-bed- REFRIG 
room on upper floor 
(red diagram), 
kitchen, dining, 
extra sleeping cor- 
ner, bath, on lower 


floor(blackdiagram) 





STOVES & CABS. 


CHEATER > 
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PARDON MY LOVE 
[Continued from Page 27] 


the crowd trailed along. 

"Who's the man?" P'Denk asked a townsman. 

р Ren Dewitt. Just back from the Army.” 

P’Denk walked over to the cars. The jeep and sedan had 
met in gentle bumper contact and no damage had been done. 
“Guess I better get up’t the J. P.’s and sit in,” he thought. 

A crowd waited under the trees in front of Dave Burge- 
vine’s house and on the piazza P’Denk saw Jo talking to the 
town constable. P’Denk muttered to the constable, “Break 'em 
up. Mis’ Burgevine don’t 
want this mob out here.” He 
turned to Jo. “Your car’s not 
hurt, and well have the 
trooper go back with you and 
see't you get home all right." 

She thanked him before 
she realized, and then she 
cried, "You're going to get 
him off scot free! You're just 
a political fixer!" 

P'Denk looked at her. "In 
this town, I'm just a citizen. 
As a citizen, I'm goin' to see 
that justice is done." 

He went inside then and 
shut the door. In the parlor, 
Dave Burgevine was putting 
on his coat, to make it offi- 
cial. The trooper was stand- 
ing with Ren Dewitt, a 
husky, handsome youth in a 
black sweater and white 
ducks. P'Denk put down his 
hat and looked sharply at the 
sheepish prisoner. "D'you 
know me?" 

"Sure. Youre P'Denk. I 
mean, Mr. Vanderdenk." 

"You was right the first 
time." P'Denk turned to the 
trooper. ^Nothin' to it, son. 
No damage to the car or the 
lady's person. Comes under 
the head of an accident. You 
see the young lady home and 
the justice'll take care o' the 
case." 

The trooper went out. 
P'Denk drew the parlor 
shades, motioned to Ren De- 
witt to sit down. The justice, 
young Dave Burgevine, 
grinned at P'Denk, and at 
his boyhood crony. 

"What do you think, 
P’Denk,” asked Dave. "Do 
we have to let this thing go 
further?" | 

“No,” said P’Denk. “Do nobody any good to lock up Rens- 
selaer and put a mark agin him for life.” 

“Case dismissed,” said Dave, grinning. 

“Much obliged, fellers,” said Ren Dewitt. He turned to 
P’Denk. “I was on my way to see you, when this happened.” 

“Dave,” said P’Denk, “can Ren and I usé the judge's cham- 
bers for a conference? Crowd hangin’ around outside, or 
we'd go over t'my house." 

Dave gave Ren a poke and went out. P'Denk lighted a 
cigar, looked at Ren. Ren tried for an opening, and gravely, 


COLORFUL BRAIDED RUG 


If you can make a pigtail, you can braid a 


rug—it's as easy as that. And it's an effective 
way to add charm and individuality to your 
rooms. This three-strand braided rug is made 
of left-over wool scraps and is about 42 by 47 
inches. Directions for braiding are in the 
HOW TO section, on page 68. 





P'Denk supplied it. "Son, you've roused my curiosity. Heard 
you say ‘Pardon my love’ to Josephine. That one of the new 
catch lines—or did you mean it?” 

Ren swallowed, got red. “I just got back,”. he said. “This 
morning, in the post office, I got a form to fill out for the 
Hawmoon Historical Society. While I was looking at it, she— 


Miss Follansbee—introduced herself. Said I was the last of - 


the boys to get back, and asked me if I'd fill out the form 

right away, so she could file it at the library." He stopped, 
his color deepened. “I fell, 
and I fell hard,” he said de- 
fiantly. ^So—I filled out the 
form for her." 

He dug a folded paper 
from his pocket and handed 
it over. There was a printed 
column of questions at the 
left: full name, length of 
service, organization, rank 
or grade, awards, unusual 
experiences. In filling it out, 
Ren had covered the form 
with closely spaced lines: 

“Full Name: Dewitt— 
Decker Lawrence Van Rens- 
selaer, and lucky for me the 
didn't throw in Rhinebec 
and Schenectady. Anyway, 
call me Ren. As to the war, I 
won it singlehanded, so I 

: claim to the public. To you, 

Ill confess I never left the 

USA, putting in three years, 

fivemonths in Coast Artillery, 

progressing slowly to my 
sergeancy, and seeing serv- 
ice with a lawn mower (in- 
signe of the Coast Artillery 
Corps) while briefly a yard 
prisoner. At long last I be- 
came mess sgt. for my 
battery. My only award was 
an Honorable Discharge, but 
now I deserve the Purple 

Heart, to take the place of 

the one I've just lost to you—" 

P'Denk glanced at Ren 
over his glasses, and resumed 
reading: 

"You are the most gor- 
geous girl in the world! You 
have sent my temperature to 
168, and my blood pressure 
is pushing the top off my 
skull. I do hope you are free 
of all embarrassing entangle- 
ments, as in my family there 
has never been much. big- 

amy. What are you doing tonight? Are you free? Jo, you're 
darling!" 

“Hn, said P’Denk. “Jo read it?" 

Ren nodded. “She did. She threw it on the floor. She 
told me not to dare speak to her again, and she ran out 
of the P.O.” : 

“Shy’s a fawn,” said P’Denk. “Then what?” - 

“Then I went to the library, thinking she worked there. I 
found all the books she illustrated—she’s a wonderful artist, 

[Continued on Page 50] 


WOMAN'S DAY 
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One taste is all it takes to fall in love with food like ^ Remember, you'll never have to wonder what to 
this. And it doesn’t take you much longer than that have for dinner when you have Armour Star canned 
to serve it— for Armour Star quick-ready meats meats in your pantry — dozens of different meats 
don't even need heating up! These cool-lookin’, that can each be served a dozen different ways. 
no-cookin' dinners-are so-refreshing on-hot summer — Try one tonight — another tomorrow — and be the 
nights — and such a relief to your meat budget, too. best cook in town both nights ! 


Look at all this good eating in Armour Star meats ! 




























Chopped Ham Plate 


Outwit any heat wave with this 
cool-looking supper—no 
cooking’s called for. Just :slice 
Armour Star Chopped Ham 
and garnish it with the fresh- 
ness of fruit! It's all ham — it's 
whole ham, chopped, sugar- 
cured and vacuum-cooked i 

its own natural juices. To 
gather extra compliments, fill 
peach halves with cream 
cheese and salad dressing, add 
strawberries and watercress. 








Treet Macaroni 


Treet — as good cooks know 
— is Armour's blending of ten- 
der pork shoulder and. sugar- 
cured ham. How it blends with 
cold macaroni salad! Add 
14 inch Treet cubes to 2 cups 
cooked elbow macaroni, 
% сир each of chopped celery, 
green pepper and salad dress- 
ing, -% cup chopped pickle, 
2, tbsp. minced onion. Deli- 
cious — with Treet slices and 
deviled Cloverbloom eggs! 












Spread -Your-Own Sandwiches 


Let the family fix Supper to- 
night — at the table! Fill small 
bowls with rich, smooth- 
spreading Armour Star Dev- 
iled Ham, Deviled Tongue, 
and Liver Spread. Other fixin’s 
are leaf lettuce, tomato slices, 
bread already spread. Put'mus- 
tard butter (1 tbsp. prepared 
mustard to 4 tbsp. Clover- 
bloom butter) on white bread, 
plain butter on rye. Watch the 
isappearing act! 


For other new and interesting Canned Meats recipes, write 
Marie Gifford, Dept. 109, P. O. Box 2053, Chicago, 9, Ill. 


Youll want these i ntry too! 
Youll want in your pantry, too The best and 


, = nothing but the best is labeled 
= ARMOUR 
















PARDON MY LOVE 
[Continued from Page 48] 


P’Denk—and I drove out to call on her, but she slammed the 
door in my face.” He grinned. “So, I thought if I wasn’t 
welcome at the front door, maybe I could get in, in back. 
Tried for a job in all the stores but no dice. Jobs behind the 
counter, yes, but jobs delivering, no. So I decided to appeal to 
you, because you know this town like a book. On my way, 
I saw her get into her 
car— and I guess I lost my 
head." 

P'Denk studied him. 
"Seems to me you always 
was clean and neat. Dressy, 
too." 

Ren laughed. "You mean 
these white ducks? Guess I 
picked up the habit from some 
of the artists. Still got a lot 
of 'em." : 

P’Denk looked at his cigar, Ачы чы 
puffed on it. He said tan- \ 
gently, “Old Chauncey Pawn 
used to keep pigs, and make 
collections behind homes and 
stores and restaurants. Old 
Chan, he used to pick up Jo’s 
trash and kitchen discards. 
Wal’, Chan’s sold out. Son, 
there’s your big chance.” 

Young Ren started, 
frowned. “Just what would 
that get me?” 

“Her back yard and her 
back door,” said P Denk 
mildly. “Thats what you 
wanted, ain’t it? Boy with your 
gift o' gab, why, you can get 
in a whole mornin' o' romance, 
every time you change cans 
for her." 

Ren jumped up, waved his 
arms. “NO!” he shouted. 

“Yes yes!” said P Denk. “Sit 
down! Job’s ideal for you.” 

“Why?” 

“Your trainin’, at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. You was a 
mess sergeant on a reglar 
Army post. What'd you have 
out back o' the mess hall? 
Cans. GI cans; galvanized 
iron cans, covered cans for 
meat scraps, fats, bread, tins, 
bones, bottles-and they was 
your responsibility." 

Ren grinned. "They'd gig 
you if you crossed up: your 
cans. 

P'Denk gestured with his 
cigar. “Man like you who 
knows his cans is the right 
man for me. There's money in ıt. Ill back you—get you 
started. What'd you say?" 

Ren shook his head. “I’ve got two strikes on me already, 
for my fast pass in the P.O., and for ramming her car. On 
top of that, she’s an artist, and I'm a native." 

"Stop playin’ Hindu! Fergit this caste idee! An artist 
shouldn't weigh any more in your scales than any other 
honest workman. Now, you'll want a lot o' covered cans. 
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A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF RELATIVES 
BY SEYMOUR BARNARD 


BIRTHDAY 
MY PARENTS GIVE ME 
THINGS THEY BOUGHT: 
AND SO DO OTHERS, IF 
THEY THOUGHT: 
AND THOSE WHO ARE 
REMINDED MAY 
BE SENDING LATER IN 





More cans, more income, at fifty cents a can, every time you 
move one." 

A slow smile came over Ren's face. “Where would I dump 
the stuff?" 

"I got an old quarry hole you could use for the present, 
and I got a farm wagon with a low wagon-box body, on auto- 
mobile wheels. Hook it to 
your jeep with a trailer hitch, 
and there you are." He got up, 
went to Dave Burgevine's 
desk; found paper and pen. 

“Now start right by dashin’ 
off a letter of apology for 
rammin’ her car. 

"Im not the apologetic 
type,” Ren protested. 

"Gorramit, ain't you ever 
courted a girl before? No ro- 
mance exists till a capital i in- 
vestment o' quarrels n apolo- 
gies brings it to life, then the 
makin’s up pay big dividends!” 

Ren sat down and wrote: 

“Dear Miss Follansbee, I am 
very sorry for what happened. 
Common courtesy won't let 
me say less than this, and em- 
barrassment makes it hard 
for me to say more. I hope 
you'll accept this apology 
from—Yours sincerely, Decker 
L.VR. Dewitt." 

“Huh,” said P'Denk. “All on 
two dips o’ the pen, but it'll 
do. Now mail it so she'll get 
it tomorrow." 

Ren stood up. "It may be 
a day or two before I'm ready 
for my first call." He looked 
startled. "Supposing she falls 
for some other guy in the 
meantime?" 

P'Denk said dryly, “She'll 
be waitin' on ice, just as you 
left her." 


E" dh. чы 


A couple of mornings later, 
with Ren working on the 
wagon body in Dave Burge- 
vine’s shop, and Grace 
Vanderdenk spreading propa- 
ganda from an informed 
source, P'Denk drove out on 
Ridgehill Turnpike. Pulling up 
alongside the high hedge at 
Jo's cottage, he moved to the 
gate and looked in. Jo was 
working on a rose bush. 

He took off his hat and 
scaled it up the walk. She 
looked at it, turned and smiled. "Is der old vild cat to home?" 
he asked, in, a stagey voice. 

“Oh, hello, Rip Van Winkle!” She laughed and pretended 
to kick his hat back to him. 

He picked it up. “Feel any more friendly toward me?” 

Jo blushed. “I’m sorry I made such a fuss the other night. 
It was nothing, really, and I don’t want to talk about it.” 
[Continued on Page 56] 
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with tangy 





tlavor-packed 
12 slices pread teaspoon salt 
2 egg5 Fat for frying 
15 cups milk 34 cup Ann Pa preserves 
reak eggs into shallow dish, beat lightly with fork, add milk and E on TO 
Cut crust from bread. D'P bread; ice at 2 time, into egg JE BETTER DISHES 
ture. Brow? ightly oth sides 1 ot fat M heavy skillet. 
Spread with your favorite Page Preserves and roll. 6 servings 
A dish youll Jinger ОУ? jn real enjoyment _— luscious, деер" 
flavore Ann Page Preserves, cked into tender cuxlicues 
f golden French oast. AIl the Ann Pag? Его preserve? 
are appetite ^e" ters. È ne of different flavors 
has that опевїг%ю-8008 s richness that comes from deli- 
cious, pure fruit coo d to swee perfection ry them all! 
» Based om ® t of + dients n A&P 
Super Marke t press time 


ANN Ç) PAGE 


Pure Fruit 
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Fine fare for 
a hot day—a 
platter of these 
tasty cold cuts 
served up with 
a tangy dress- 
ing —and a 
bowl of crisp, green salad. 
Whether you're planning an 
indoor luncheon, a porch 
party or a Fourth of July 
picnic, cold cuts fit in any- 
where and so does that grand 
bottle of Durkee's Dressing! 
Try the spirited, spicy flavor 
of Durkee’s with cold meats 
and in the garnish. A gourmet 
touch to the simplest meals! 

eee 
Eggs stuffed with liverwurst 
—now here’s a garnish that’s 
really something! First, cut 
6 hard-boiled eggs in half, 
lengthwise. Now blend 14 lb. 
liverwurst with the egg yolks 
and V4 cup of Durkee's Dress- 
ing, adding a little mayon- 
naise to moisten. Put this 
mixture into the egg-white 
halves—or pipe it in, if you 
have a pastry bag with a rose 
tube (the kind you use for 
decorating cakes). Arrange 
the liverwurst eggs around 
the platter of meats. A beau- 
tiful garnish—and delicious! 

eee 
Picnic rolls are wonderful, 
hot or cold. And they need 
lots and lots of good spread. 
Point up their delicate flavor 
with plenty of Durkee’s Mar- 
garine. It's so smoothly 
blended —so mild and fresh. 
Its rich in Vitamin A for 
better nutrition, too, and it's 
so economical! 

eee 
Salad days again — hurray! 
The success story behind any 
salad is the dressing—so be 
sure to add 14 tsp. Durkee’s 
Marjoram. It's the secret of a 
delightful dressing, because 
it's rich in fragrance, freshly 
packaged. Try it in this Spe- 
cial Dressing. 


иа. 
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Special Salad Dressing 
1 tsp. Durkee's Onion Salt 
V4 tsp. Durkee's Marjoram 
. Durkee’ 


salad 

all ingredients well in a 
tightly closed jar. Store in re- 
frigerator. Makes approximately 
1% cups dressing. 

eee 

Write for Salad Recipe Fold- 
er. Durkee Famous Foods, 


Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 


Tangy dressing 
Peps up summer dishes! 


Cold meats, cool 

В Нар Но delightfel thy 

аге with Durkee's Dressing. Enjoy 

its lively, tempti flavor alone on 

hot-weather dish, ; 

combination with 
salad. 


or in sa 
your favorite 
e combination of rare а : m 
keen and spirited in taste! 


DRESS IT UP WITH 
DURKEE’S DRESSING! 


ing for, 
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A straggly thatch of hair is just what the well-groomed young 


man is not wearing—so a hair-cutting expert shows 


How to trim your little boy 


by BARBARA STANTON 


E a small, wiggling youngster 
for a haircut can be an ordeal—espe- 
cially if it involves a tiresome bus or 
train ride. With practice, some mothers 
get pretty skilled at doing the job at 
home. 

We asked Emile of Rockefeller Center, 
New York, to show us the steps in a 
good haircut. He also tossed in a. few 
general pointers: turn the radio on, 
before you start, to keep your child from 
getting restless; trim just before a sham- 
poo when hair is easiest to manage; and, 
most important, remember it's better to 
cut off too little than too much if you 
want to avoid that sugar-bowl look. 

Arm yourself with a pair of sharp, 
thin-bladed scissors and a narrow comb 
with both coarse and fine teeth. Wrap 
a towel around the client's shoulders to 
catch the snippings. 

l. Start cutting hair around nape— 
hold coarse-toothed end of comb up 
under hair and crop off excess along 
bottom rim of comb. Shingle hair in a 
dipping horseshoe shape from ear to 
ear. (Always cut a little on slant.) Be 
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sure not to crop higher than top of ear 
—otherwise the line will become ugly 
and form unruly cowlicks. 

2. Trim the hairline smooth and even 
from ear to ear, holding fine-toothed end 
of comb under hair. 

8. Next trim the sides, holding large 
teeth of comb upward to shape, and 
fine teeth upward to even. Continue 
cutting in a horseshoe shape as far as 


_ top tip of ear. Then crop straight across 


to temple. 

4. Sideburns should be clipped 
straight. This is a delicate job and it 
helps to steady blades of scissors with 
left finger tips. ~ 

5. To shape and shorten top hair, hold 
one-inch sections straight up with left 
hand and slide scissors, opening and 
closing them slightly, slantwise along 
strand down toward head. Easy does it 
here. The cowlick at crown is more man- 
ageable if left a bit long. 

6. Slick hair in place with a damp 
brush. If your son's hair looks a little 
chawed, remember a professional-look- 
ing haircut comes with practice. 
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The interior of the barn before re- 
modeling was in its original unfinished 
state. It was built on two levels on a 
hillside—known in this section as a bank 
barn. On the lower level, used for 
chickens, the walls were pu stone, 
the floor dirt. The upper floor of the barn 
was divided in two, half of it serving 
as a garage (which had to remain so), 
the rest as a workshop. The walls were 
rough boards, the floor worn out. 

Each story was entered separately by 
a door from the outside. The first prob- 


WHERE NO ONE EVER 
LIVED BEFORE 


[Continued from Page 46] 


rises up the stairwell and in the floor 
of the room above there is a grilled open- 
ing which returns the cold air, thereby 
setting up a continuous circulation. The 
unwrapped stove pipe passes through 
the garage above and keeps off the chill 
in freezing weather. The hot water boiler 





The young som's corner can be screened off with the bamboo blind 


lem was to connect the two floors with 
a stairway, and tó devise one that would 
take up as little room as possible. The 
workroom could hardly spare the space 
for stairs, but enough area could be 
stolen from the garage, and still leave 
room for a car. Moreover it was impor- 
tant to take the stairs down between 
two beams, so as to avoid the expense 
of cutting through beams and bracing 
the floor above. This arrangement 
brought the stairs right down into the 
middle of the lower floor but in the 
final result it did not detract from the 
looks of the room. 

The lower floor was dug down several 
inches, and after the plumbing pipes 
were installed a cement floor was laid. 
The stone walls were covered with metal 
lath and .cemented also. Since this part 
of the barn was below the ground level 
there was a certain amount of dampness 
in the back wall in rainy weather. To 
correct this condition a new waterproof- 
ing — was applied—the type 
used in building tunnels under rivers. 
The directions were followed to the let- 
ter with excellent results. 

The water and electrical systems were 
brought from: the main house through 
conduits laid under the driveway. A sep- 
tic tank and drainage lines were in- 
stalled. 

Both floors are heated adequately with 
the coal stove shown in the photograph 
on page 46. The hot air automatically 
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in the bathroom is connected to the 
water-back installed in the heater. 
Necessary carpentry included parti- 
tioning the bathroom; building the stair- 
way with a closet under it; partitioning 
a large closet in front of the stairway on 
the upper floor (space also taken from 
the garage); laying a new wood floor 
upstairs; and, in order to make a clean 
tight ceiling in both rooms, fitting wall- 
board between the rafters. 
_ The actual building costs were as fol- 
lows: 


All materials, lumber, pipe, etc...$381.93 
Plumbing fixtures, boiler, tank.... 102.78 
Labor on an hourly basis............ 432.00 





TOTAL ciis dcc $916.71 
In furnishing and decorating the barn, 


whatever spare furniture was available 
in the owner's own home was used and 
just the necessary things added to com- 
plete living requirements for three peo- 
ple. We tried to preserve its rustic char- 
acter, keeping the decorations simple 
and letting color and paint do all the 
work. Upstairs we covered the rough 
board walls and raftered ceiling with 
water paint. We gave the new floor sev- 
eral coats of combination stain and wood 
preservative, and an occasional oiling 
will keep it in good condition. 

The studio couches needed comforta- 
ble backs for daytime use, so we cut a 
cotton felt mattress in half lengthwise, 


used half on each couch. After it was 
covered with new fabric we tufted it 
through the original mattress tufts. To 
make tops for the couch covers, we 
patched together bits of left-over slip- 
cover fabric, blending all the colors we 
used—green, yellow, and blue, like the 
colors in the curtains, some of the brown 
from the slipcover on the bed down- 
stairs, some plum like the chair covering, 
a touch of red, like the painted cup- 
boards in the kitchen unit. 

To the rag rug which was old and 
faded we applied green and blue dye, 
daubing it on with a rag to give it a 
mottled effect. An old radio. cabinet, 
painted dark green, provided a useful 
piece of furniture for the room, with 
built-in shelves for linens, and a dressing 
table under the lift-up lid which was 
fitted with a mirror. 

Downstairs we created the sink unit 
from an old dresser, leaving the top 
intact and raising the whole so that the 
workshelf, with new doors built below 
it, was on a level with the sink. The sink 
cabinet was built to match. At the left 
of the unit the workshelf rounds off 
toward the outside door. A low refrigera- 
tor on the other side of the sink provides 
additional work surface. Electric grills 
for cooking were placed on three metal 
cabinets—old ones sanded and painted. 

The corner to the right of the stairs 
belongs to the young boy of the family. 
There is a studio couch with shelves 
hung from the beams above, instead of 
being supported on the cement wall, 
which, because of its unevenness, pre- 
sented a construction problem. So that 
this end of the room can be separated 
from the kitchen, when privacy is de- 
sired, we hung a bamboo screen behind’ 
a beam, to be raised and lowered. The 
screen was a secondhand one. We 
scrubbed it, and stained it by wiping 
on blue paint. 





This was the workshop—it became a 
living room—bedroom for two 





The chickens lived here—now it's a 
kitchen, sleeping corner and bath 
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78 Ж good old Simmet 


Dazzling sunshine, wilting heat... that’s August for 
you. And that's just the time to fill a tall glass with 
ice, then pour in superb, freshly-made A&P Coffee. 
Cooling? Why, you get a new lease on life at the 
first delicious sip. 

No other iced coffee gives you richer flavor than 
A&P Coffee. Freshly roasted, freshly ground at the 
moment of purchase, quality-famous A&P Coffee comes 
in three glorious blends... mild, medium or strong. 
Choose your favorite and enjoy the best iced coffee 


you ever tasted! For perfect iced coffee: 
make coffee double strength, 


pour hot over ice in tall glass! 


AT ALL A&P FOOD STORES 











: PARDON MY LOVE 
[Continued from Page 50] 


Then, in a casual impersonal voice 
that didn't fool him at all, she said, “It’s 
the strangest thing. Why, that Mr. De- 
witt, why I hardly knew he existed. But 
now, everybody in town is talking about 

“What do they say?” he asked inno- 
cently. 

Jo laughed. “Apparently he’s the 
cleanest young man in the region! I'm 
told that he is now boarding with Mrs. 
Burgevine, who swears by him. Shower 
baths, morning, noon and night! And 
he's always immaculate in fresh white 
ducks.” She laughed again. “In my time 
I've heard a thousand rumors in Haw- 
moon, but soap and water gossip is 
something new—and, oh yes, young Mr. 
D is also very reliable. Always on time, 
always keeps his appointments.” 

P’Denk chuckled inwardly. His ad- 
vance publicity was working. Grace had 


. put it on the air, and with the incredible 


speed of gossip the word had flown 
across back yards, through post office and 
stores, and out to distant cottages and 
studios. 

He pretended to be indignant. “Wal, 
I fail to see that it’s anything against 
the man.” 


NSTANTLY she was on the defen- 

sive. He let her explain and qualify 

at some length. “I wouldn’t want you to 

think I'm being superior, she wound 

up, "or that I bear Mr. Dewitt any re- 

sentment. Why, he sent me the nicest 
note of apology." 

"Darned if she doesn't carry it with 
her" he thought, elated. And sure 
enough, she took a folded envelope 
from her pocket, started to remove the 
letter, then put it back. 

*No, that wouldn't be fair, but it's 
really a very sincere and manly letter." 

P'Denk put on a frown. “Well, 
Jos’phine, I didn’t come out here to 
chat about young Dewitt. Let's draw on 
our boxin’ gloves and fly to it.” 

"Let's fight sitting down,” she said, 
and they took seats under a lawn um- 
brella. It was all very pleasant, but she 
could be dangerous and P Denk knew it. 

He fixed his glasses and peered at 
some papers. Presently he looked at her 
over his glasses. "Josphine, you're a 
smart young woman. You claim you're 
interested in the town. I know I am. I'll 
give you some facts, and if you don't 
mind, therelll be no questions and an- 
swers.” 

“Oh, you're just going to present your 
side and run?" 

"That's right. I be'n to a lot o so 
called forums and little groups. I never 
knew any real good to come out’er any 
of ’em. People get more interested in 
askin’ cute questions and pouncin’ on 
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chance wordin’ than in the main issue. 
And,.the truth can't get at people's opin- 
ions, they hug 'em so tight. No, Jos phine, 
the way to learn is to take an idea off 
to one side, and cipher onto it." 

She laughed. "I'm afraid you'll never 
be a progressive." 

"Tm afraid you don't know the 
meanin' o' the word." He let that sink in, 
and resumed, "Now if you're sufficiently 
irritated so I have your full attention, 
Ill proceed." He grinned, she smiled, 
and he began: "Garbage situation, town- 
ship of Hawmoon. No problem to the 
farmers, who feed the scraps to the pigs, 
and burn or bury their trash. The burn 
or bury method is also used by perma- 
nent residents, artists and transients in 
the outlying districts. In the village cen- 
ters, the residents and the operators of 
public places dispose of their refuse 
according to their facilities, or, they pay 
to have it hauled away. Unfortunately, 
the haulers for hire have been an untidy, 
unreliable lot; they failed to maintain 
regular schedules; their service was at 


best haphazard.” 
New sighted his glasses on another 


paper. “A proposition to establish a 
sanitation department in the township of 
Hawmoon. Population, nineteen hun- 
dred; summer population, forty-one 
hundred, average. Salaries of refuse col- 
lector and helper for First District, vil- 
lage of Hawmoon, three thousand a year, 
if you could find two gullible men to 
work at that price. Special truck, thirty- 
five hundred. Rent or purchase of dump- 
ing ground—call it five hundred dollars.” 

“But—” 

“That’s for the First District. Includ- 
ing cost of operation and maintenance, 
one year, eighty-five hundred. But, and 
here’s where I say BUT—but Hawmoon’s 
spread all over the mountains, and 
there’s five other village districts in the 
township. If the First District got serv- 
ice, the others would insist on it. Call 
each district sixty-five hundred a year, 
average. Add the First District, and you 
get forty-one thousand dollars, piled on 
the expense of runnin’ the town, and 
apportioned—not among the summer 
residents, not among the permanent 
population, but among the property 
owners and taxpayers—of whom we have 
only nine hundred and sixty-two.” 

A puzzled frown was writing itself 
on Jo’s pretty face. “I know, but still 
and all” 

“Your property taxes here average 
ninety dollars a year. Only good town 
management keeps 'em so low. How'd 
you like to have 'em go up thirty or forty 
dollars?" P'Denk stood up, folded his 
glasses. “You work for a livin’. May have 
an income, too. I don’t know. This I do 
know.” He pointed off. “In three houses 
I see from here, there’s women folks 
livin’ on incomes. Go ask them how 
they'll like their new taxes. Ask all the 
women. Ask the men. Here's the figures. 
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Wal, there you are, * bid you good day." 

Jo jumped up. "You can't run off like 
this!" 

"Sure I can. You got the figures. Now, 
cipher on 'em." He opened his car door, 
and turned to her. "Progress ain't just 
any wild dream or political promise. 
Progress is a gain, made and held under 
the fixed laws o' human nature and com- 
mon sense. Progress always turns out 
cheap. If it ain't a gain and won't hold, 
its an experiment, and community ex- 
periments are always dear. Remember, 
the best solution ain't always to let the 
town do it. Think it over." 


That night Ren Dewitt came into 
P'Denk's kitchen, a massive eyefiller in 
clean white ducks and a tweed jacket. 

P’Denk looked up from his paper. “Hi, 
pardner! I laid a lot o pipe today and 
results soon'll flow." 

Ren looked unhappy. “I changed my 
mind,” he blurted. “Dave wants me to 
work with him on the drill rig.” 

P’Denk roared, “Sit down!” and Ren 
sat. “You changed your mind, did you? 
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*You just follow us! We're not giving 
the address of a lovely vacant apartment 


to anybody!” 


Well, I'll change it back for you! Think 
I'm goin’ to let you get away from me, 
after I picked you out o' the whole 
town? Ren, I'm goin' to make you rich!" 

Ren blinked. "What good'll that do 
me? Creeping into Jo's back yard to 
change cans—that would just tear any 
chance I might have had—" 

P’Denk glared at him. “This has hung 
fire long enough!” He reached for his 
phone and asked for a number. “Hello, 
Jo?” he said presently, and Ren started 
as though his chair was wired for high 
voltage. P'Denk motioned savagely, and 
spoke gently in the phone: "Yes, yes— 
but don't be so hopeless. Let's you and 
me make a little group o two, with 
questions and answers! Could you hop 
in your car and come down here’t my 
house?” 

He hung up in time to catch Ren at 
the door. “You fool—she’s nuts about 


‘ you!” and behind his back he crossed his 


fingers. "Fergit them distant looks and 
big sighs and grunts and groans. You 
got a good clean loud laugh. Try usin’ 
it. Plenty to laugh about, the way this 
deal’s shapin’ up.” 

Young Ren was flustered. “Yes, but 
about Jo and me, you're cockeyed.” 

“We'll see. Now, when she comes, 
you take your cue from me, and keep 
your mouth shut about rammin’ her 
car. 

Ren nodded. He asked suddenly, "If 
we do start the business, couldn’t we sell 
the meat scraps and fats?” 

P'Denk hit Ren a crack on the chest. 
""Course we're goin' to sell 'em! And 
don't think of us as a one hoss outfit 
When we get goin’ we'll have three, 
maybe four rigs on the road. We're goin’ 
to skim the fat off this township, and 
eventually spread out through the 
county!" 


HEN the doorbell rang, Ren stayed 

put in the kitchen, as ordered. 
P'Denk let Jo in. He motioned toward 
the rear of the house. “Young friend o’ 
mine, just back from the war—" he 
stepped swiftly to her, got his head 
under her big hat, and whispered, 
"Handsomest man in town-—and he's 


‘nuts about you!" Raising his voice, he 


said, "Try this chair." 

Jo sat down, got herself under control. 
"I don't know what to make of you. 
Every time I cast you as the town villain, 
you fool me.” 

He grinned at her, then his face 
sobered. “As a couple o' good citizens, 
what are we goin' to do about our town 
problem?" 

Jo gestured. “I’m sure I don’t know. 
I thought I did—but after considering 
your figures—well, I guess I give up.” 

“I felt the same way," he said, and 
noted she was stealing curious glances 
toward the kitchen. "Yup, it did seem 
hopeless, then an up and a-comin' young 
citizen brought me a proposition that 
makes the whole thing simple. Don't 
know if this feller’s gone or not—Oh, 
Ren? You there? Come on in!” 

Ren came in, with a blush he’d started 
in the kitchen. 

P'Denk chuckled. “Most people make 
strangers stand squirming on one foot 
while they do the introductions. Well, 
here I go. Jo, this fellers got a lot o’ 
names—Decker Lawrence Van Rensse- 
laer Dewitt. Known him all his life, and 
his father before him. Ren, this lovely 
young lady is in my humble opinion the 
best doggone artist in town—" 

“I know—" said Ren eagerly. 

"Huddup! Who's doin' this? What's 
more, she's a public-spirited citizen, with 
a deep affection for our community." 

“Hurrah for Hawmoon!” said Jo with 
a nervous laugh. 

P’Denk turned to Ren. “The name of 
this wondrous creature is Josephine Fol- 
lansbee. She always wears big hats be- 

[Continued on Page 62] 
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AFTER 


Agnes wanted reality for her daughter. Her sister’s world of 


imagination was escape, she thought, and the road to unhappiness 


EANNIE and I were finishing breakfast when 

the car stopped outside. 

“You go,” she said. “I look awful.” 

She looked wonderful, and I told her so. With 
her hair up in curlers and her face shining, she 
reminded me of a bright-eyed, well-scrubbed 
baby. But I went to the door. 

A woman stood outside. She was tall and thin 
and mannish-looking in her plain gray suit and 
flat-heeled shoes. Her lips barely moved when 
she spoke. “Do McLeods live here?” 

I glanced down to make sure my bathrobe was 
fastened and said with dignity, “Tm Phil Mc- 
Leod.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m Jeannie’s sister.” 

Jeannie came running to the door. I noticed 
she hesitated almost timidly before she threw her 
arms about the woman's neck and kissed her. 
"Agnes! This is a surprise!" 

The woman drew back. "Didn't you get my 
wire?" 

“Why, no!” Jeannie said, and I explained that 
there were only two or three summer cottages 
here on the Point and we had no mail delivery. 
Her message was probably waiting for us at the 
village. 

"Im sorry. This is an imposition, I know, but 
Warren is very ill,” said Jeannie’s sister, “and I’m 
flying across to be with him.” 

“Oh, Agnes . . .!” said Jeannie. 


“Living conditions are bad. There wouldn’t be 
any place for Elfrieda, so I'm leaving her with 
vou.” 





Jeannie choked and said, “Yes, of course.” 

"I haven't much time." Agnes hurried back to 
the car. It was a jalopy with black side curtains, 
and I recognized an old man from the village at 
the wheel. 

“Would you mind telling me . . .?" 
Jeannie. 

“Sh-h! She'll hear you.” Jeannie spoke low. 
“Warren is her husband, Captain Warren Atter- 
bury, stationed in Italy.” 

“And Elfrieda?” I asked. “Is she a poodle?” 

“There she is now.” 


I asked 


A LITTLE girl had just stepped out of the 

car. She stood quietly with no skipping or 
fidgeting—dignity in pigtails—while the old man 
lifted out two suitcases. She came primly up the 
shell path, but there was nothing dignified about 
the dimple in her cheek or the funny way her 
nose turned up. I was enchanted. Already in my 
mind I called her Elf. 

“Elfrieda, this is your Aunt Jeannie. This is 
your uncle." Agnes spoke rapidly. "Ill come back 
for you as soon as I can." She told Jeannie, “Her | 
diet is simple. Youll find it written out in the 
top of the brown suitcase. She has clothes to last 
her all summer." She included us all in her good- 
by, climbed into the car with the old man, and 
was gone. 

Jeannie and I looked at each other over Elf’s 
head and began to talk at once. 

“Come in and we'll show you .. .” 

"Come in and I'll fix you some breakfast . . .” 

I think we both expected her to cry. Instead, 
she walked calmly into the house. ^I had break- 
fast," she said, "but if you'll show me the bath- 
room...” 

Jeannie brought her into the living room a lit- 
tle later. I held out my hands. “Come and talk 
to me, Elf.” 

[Continued on Page 99] 


A clumsy tub, the Nellie B., came chugging 


toward the wharf. “Isn’t it beautiful!” said Elf 
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Elf looked bewildered and shaken. *He wants to tell you," 


said Agnes, “there are no fairies and never were or will be...” 
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Even the small family can use a bushel of peaches. Eat 


some fresh and put up the remainder for next winter 


BUSHEL OF PEACHES 


by BETTY HUTT 


AS we go to press it looks as if there’d 
be a bumper crop of peaches. this 
summer, and then peaches will be a 
good buy. But at this point anything 
can happen to affect the price—a freeze, 
a drought, a hurricane. Thats why we 
are not pricing the recipes given here. 
However, whether peaches are low or 
high, the most economical way to buy 
them is by the bushel A bushel weighs 
about 48 pounds and yields around 20 
quarts of peach products. 

Its a good idea to sort the peaches at 
once and plan to eat up the overripe or 
bruised ones raw or stewed, or refrigerate 
them and use soon in cobblers, dumplings, 
pies or puddings. Overripe peaches can be 
used in making peach butter, but only the 
perfect peaches are worth canning, freezing 


or pickling. 


To Can Peaches 


Choose peaches that are sound, ripe and 
firm. Do not use any with decayed or badly 
bruised spots. Wash and peel; cut in halves 
and remove pits; slice if desired. Drop into 
boiling syrup, using equal parts sugar and 
water. Heat through and bring to boil, but 
don't cook peaches until soft. Pack hot 
peaches in clean hot jars to 1/2 inch of top; 
cover with boiling syrup, leaving 1/2 inch 
head space. Work out air bubbles by running 
knife blade down sides of jar. Wipe jar rim 
and ring, if used, with clean damp cloth. Seal 
partially or completely, according to type 
of closure being used. As each jar is filled, 
put into water-bath canner containing 4 
inches of boiling water. When all are in can- 
ner, add boiling water to 1 inch above tops 
of jars. Put loose-fitting lid on canner, bring 
to boil and process 20 minutes for both 
quarts and pints. Remove jars from canner, 
complete seal on partially sealed jars. Cool 


away from drafts; wipe jars; label and store 
in. cool, dark place. 


To Freeze Peaches 


Use only varieties recommended for freez- 
ing. For best varieties, consult your 
State College of Agriculture or a frozen 
food locker plant. In general, throughout 
the country except the Midwest, the J. 
H. Hale variety is rated excellent for 
freezing, but other varieties are also rec- 
ommended. Elberta peaches are rated very 
good for freezing. 

The best containers for peaches are those 
that can be sealed vaporproof, such as card- 
board cartons with separate liner, glass jars 
with lids, or tin cans. Waxed cups may be 
used, but the seal is not vaporproof and food 
may darken during long period of storage. 

Select tree-ripened freestone peaches at 

just the right stage for eating. Overripe and 
bruised peaches should not be frozen. 
Peel peaches, cut in halves and remove pits, 
slice if desired. Work quickly and use citric 
acid or ascorbic acid (vitamin C) to prevent 
discoloration. With citric acid, use 1/4 tea- 
spoon citric acid in 1 quart water and put 
peaches in solution for 1 or 2 minutes after 
slicing. With ascorbic acid, slice peaches 
into syrup containing 1/4 teaspoon ascorbic 
acid to each 1 or 1-1/2 cups of syrup. 

Fill containers with drained peaches to 
within 1 inch from top. Cover with cold 
syrup (3 cups sugar to 4 cups water, or 4 
cups enzyme-converted corn syrup to 1-1/2 
cups water). You will need about 1/2 cup 
syrup to each pint of peaches. Put small 
piece of crumpled waxed or parchment paper 
or cellophane on top of peaches to hold them 
in syrup and prevent discoloration. Seal con- 
tainers according to type being used. Label 
containers and keep in refrigerator until all 
are ready to go into freezer or locker plant; 
store at 0°F. or lower. 
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Peach Chutney 
About 2 pints ^ Woman's Day Kitchen 


3-1/4 cups sugar |1/2 pound dried 


2 cups vinegar currants or 
1 quart peeled, raisins 
chopped firm 1 clove garlic, 
peaches chopped 
4 pieces ginger 
root 


Heat vinegar and sugar to boiling. Add 
peaches, currants and garlic. Add ginger 
root tied loosely in cheesecloth. Cook 
in heavy kettle for 2 or 3 hours, stirring 
occasionally to prevent sticking. When 
thick remove ginger, pour into clean 
sterilized jars and seal. If available, 3 
pieces of preserved or candied ginger 
may be chopped and used instead of 
ginger root; mix with other ingredients 
and leave in chutney. 


Pickled Peaches 
About 8 pints | Woman’s Day Kitchen 


6 pounds (4 2 tablespoons 
quarts) medium- whole cloves 
size firm peaches| 1 piece ginger root 


н 


6 4-inch sticks of | 1 quart cider 
cinnamon vinegar 

1 tablespoon whole} 1 quart water 
allspice 1/4 teaspoon salt 


8 cups sugar 


Tie spices in cheesecloth bag and boil 
with vinegar, water, salt and sugar 10 
minutes. Simmer peeled whole peaches 
a few at a time in hot syrup until tender. 
Remove spice bag. Pack peaches into 
hot sterilized jars, fill with boiling syrup 
and seal. 


Peach Butter 


Peel, halve and pit peaches. Chop 
coarsely and cook slowly to a pulp in 
heavy covered kettle, Put in a few peach 
pits to cook with peaches. Mash pulp 
or force through ricer or coarse sieve. 
Add one half as much sugar as pulp and 
cook until thick and clear, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent sticking. Cook until 
no rim of liquid shows around edge of 
butter when small amount is put on cold 
plate. Add spices just before cooking is 
completed, using about 1/2 teaspoon of 
mixed ground spices to a quart of butter. 
Pour into sterilized jars, cover with paraf- 
fin and seal. 


m. 
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Summery Supper..new n ‘easy! 


ROSEBUD SALAD* RITZ CRACKERS 
* Make a bouquet of your garden radishes and watercress and ring 
around with lettuce and strips of ham and cheese. Serve with Ritz 
Crackers. Easy — and new! A love of a salad — and Ritz puts the 
bloom on its flavor! For golden Ritz makes any food taste brighter 
—adds its own beguiling nut-like tanginess. The crispest, crunch- 
iest cracker ever — Ritz doesn’t wilt in hot weather. A special 
baking process seals in freshness and flavor — makes Ritz that 
tidbit of temptation a summer meal needs! 


Nothing tastes as good as Rite—but Ritz! 
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Flame makers such 
=N as flint and steel 
are antiquated by 
the modern match! 


Here’s a hint on Modern Housekeeping: 
“When ila CLOROX-CLEAN, 
di Hygienically Cean! 


To GIVE your housekeeping the 
modern touch—the extra margin 
of protection urged by health 
authorities—simply use Clorox in 
routine cleansing of germ danger 
zones for Clorox disinfects; also 
deodorizes, removes stains. Clorox 
is the modern laundering aid, too. 
It is extra-gentle... free from 
caustic... made by an exclusive 
patented process. Clorox also re- 
duces rubbing, conserving linens. 
Simply follow directions on label. 


uris Tavol Bhac and 


FIRST IN QUALITY 
IN PERFORMANCE 
IN PREFERENCE! 


Cope 047, Ceres Chemical Ca. 


eee 


BOON HOUSEHOLD CLEANER 


is another marvelous aid to 
easier, more efficient clean- 
ing. It wipes away dirt and 
“grease from washable sur- 
faces quickly, easily. Excel- 
lent on autos. At your grocer's. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CLOROX ту 








‘Ladies, here’s your chance 
to earn up to $23 weekly! And besides, 
take your pick of dozens of gorgeous 
Fall dresses—without a penny of 
cost. That’s what we offer you for rep- 
resenting us in your spare time. Show 
our popular frocks to your friends, 
then send us their orders. Collect hand- 
some cash commissions in advance. No 
canvassing or experience necessary. Get 
free details of this unusual offer and 
Portfolio of new styles. Everything fur- 
nished FREE. Rush name, address and 
dress size on postcard. Fashion Frocks, 
Inc., Dept. 52031, Cincinnati 25, O. 












PARDON MY LOVE 
[Continued from Page 57] 


cause she’s really very shy, and right 
now she’s scared to death o’ both of us!” 
Jo jumped up and aimed a blow at 


him. “Darn you—must you know every- 


thing—and tell it?” 

P'Denk twisted away. “Well, now, is 
everyone at ease?” 

Ren grinned, glanced at Jo. “Oh, sure. 
You've made us feel as nonchalant as 
two people in front of a firing squad.” 

“Let’s get.to business,” said P’Denk 
quickly. “Jo, young Ren’s got a scheme 
that'll really work. He wants to take over 
our sanitation problem as a private 
enterprise. At last we've got a man we 
can depend on." 

This was the moment, and Ren braced 
himself, but Jo didn’t prolong the sus- 
pense. “Splendid!” she cried, and her 
gaze didn’t search him for dependa- 
bility, but danced over his physique. 
Ren blew out his breath and a big grin 
started for his ears. 

“Tm goin’ to let him tell you all the 
details," said P'Denk, and proceeded to 
tell them himself. "It's big," he wound 
up. "Soon's Ren can train reliable col- 
lectin’ crews, hell start a renderin' 
plant. "Nother year, at this time, he'll be 
in the soap business. It's Ren's idea to 
have you draw up some cute labels, with 
a nice little Hawmoon Mountain de- 
sign—but thatll be up to you two. Any- 
way, it means a new local enterprise, 
and consid’rable employment.” 

Jo was glowing. She looked with awe 
and admiration at the young athlete- 
businessman, who was trying to hide 
his astonishment at all this news. “What 
a perfectly corking idea!” she cried. She 
turned to P’Denk. “But you'll help, with 


your practical advice?” 

"By all means," said P'Denk dryly. 
“TH bank the deal, and we plan to in- 
corporate, with Ren as president. ГЇЇ be 
treasurer, and Jo, to keep this in the 
family, we sort of hoped. you'd come in 
as secretary. Put in a little money, if you 
like, but anyway, you'd take plenty out." 
He finished on a casual note with no hint 
that this was his moment of suspense. 

Jo stared at him. She made fists and 
hammered her chair arms. "Oh, this is 
the most exciting thing that ever hap- 
pened!” She looked at Ren. "And just to 
think we owe it all to you!" 

The unearned honors made Ren 
squirm. He said to Jo, “I—we sure are 
glad you approve, Miss—” 

“Oh, call me Jo. Everybody does. And 
youre Ren? And—” 

"And Im P'Denk, and I think my 
phone’s ringin’.” 

P'Denk went out to the kitchen, and 
sat down. "So much for garbage—now 
for romance," he thought. “If he can’t 
swing her now, the deuce with him.” For 
quite a while he heard their excited 
voices. Then he heard laughter. Then 
he didn’t hear anything. Finally he got 
up and moved to a strategic spot. 

Reflected in the big hall mirror he 
saw Jo and Ren standing under the par- 
lor chandelier. She had her big hat in 
her hand, her hand was on Ren’s shoul- 
der, and they were kissing each other 
with the timeless fervor of two people 
in a movie ad. 

P'Denk went back and sat down. 
Suddenly Jo called, in a new, breath- 
less, excited voice, "P'Denk! We're 

[Continued on Following Page] 





I DON'T BELIEVE IT 


[Continued from Page 25] 





latter.) i 

I emerged from Professor Alderson’s 
teaching in 1899; under the influence 
of his teaching, not ever. Four years after 
my graduation he acted as President of 
Armour Institute of Technology; and 
for many years he was president of the 
Colorado School of Mines. 

What I never forgot was something 
that he said frequently. Perhaps a boy 
—Leonard Vaughan, later to have a seed 
store, or Frank Heusner or F. P. Adams 
—would rise when called on, and then 
flounder on the explanation of some 
problem. “I know this,” the boy would 
say, “but, Professor, I can’t explain it.” 
“T don’t believe it,” was Alderson’s com- 
ment, and he would add quickly so that 
we shouldn’t be called liars in front of 
the class, “because if you know it, you 
can’t help explaining it. For then expla- 
nation is inevitable." "I'm talking about 


knowledge," he said one day, "not wis- 
dom. Look up the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom in Tennyson. 
That's all for today." The one quotation 
from Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” that I 
never forgot was “Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.” 

In the spring of 1946, Victor Clifton 
Alderson, who had been living in La 
Jolla, California, for twenty years died, 
aged eighty-four. In his many visits East 
I always saw him. Once I asked him 
whether my memory were correct. Did 
he say “I don’t believe it” when we said, 
“I know, but I can’t explain it”? “Sure,” 
he said, forty years later. “It was sound 
stuff. Its always true. I read a lot now, 
and I can tell when an author is saying 
to the reader, I know this, but I can’t 
explain it.” And I say to the author, I 
don't believe it.' " 

THE END 


WOMAN'S DAY 


going!” and Ren called, in a new, mas- 
terful baritone, "See you later, P'Denk!" 
and quickly the front door opened and 
closed. “Swung her!” P’Denk muttered. 

He got out his contour map and began 
to study collection routes. The back- 
door opened and Grace Vanderdenk 
rushed in. “What’s it all about? Jo 
Follansbee’s sedan’s parked out front, 
and she just passed me in Ren Dewitt’s 
jeep, going like the wind, with her hat 
off and her hair streaming, and I could 
see Ren’s other arm around her, plain’s 
day!” 

P'Denk thought, “Opposition taken 
care of, Ren anchored in a good payin’ 
business, and two sure votes for Vander- 
denk—maybe more, for Jo'll swing a lot 
o’ the women.” Over his shoulder he 
said, "They was just here. They just 
found out they're sweethearts." 

^Oh my, and I missed it all! Tch tch 
tch! Such a handsome couple. Oh dear, 
why wasn't I here? How'd it start?" 

P'Denk stared at his map. He re- 
membered something. He said softly, 
"Pardon my love." 

Grace heard him. "Why Pete! You 
speak to me?" 

“Yes yes!” he said, ever quick to take 
political advantage, but his gaze was on 
the map; on his beloved town of Haw- 
moon. 

THE END 





NIGHT CROSSING 


[Continued from Page 29] 





volcanic mountains scattered down the 
skyline, light dying on flats which seem 
endlessly level but are always gently 
climbing or descending. It is as hideous 
as any country in the world—but not 
as dusk comes on. The road was superb 
and we needed only a few minutes more 
than an hour to reach Lovelock, sixty 
miles away, the next oasis and the last 
one for several hundred miles. We ate 
dinner, filled the thermos with coffee, 
refilled the gas tank, and said that our 
real night passage began here. We gave 
Mark the mild sedative which our 
pediatrician had prescribed for just such 
eventualities and spread a blanket over 
him in the rear seat, telling him it was 
bedtime. My wife and I would alternate 
at the wheel in fifty-mile tricks. 

From here on it was fantasy. Swift 
motion begets unreality when you can- 
not gauge its rate by what you pass, and 
that unreality is intensified by enormous- 
ness round you in the dark, space which 
enfolds you, forever slipping ahead of 
you and closing in behind. There is black 
vastness in which shapes without con- 
tours slide by or angle across the head- 
light beam, perceived and curiously felt 
but not identifiable. Since there are no 
towns there is no reflected light to dimin- 
ish the stars, which become huge and 

[Continued on Page 74] 
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, White Fickling 
ү ы ся 


the same vinegar used in 
Heinz own pickling 


best for either hot or 
cold packing 


available in bottles and 
gallon jugs 
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LITTLE LULU 


BULLFROG DERBY 
FARES 


“Kleenex jumps up, too!” 


Little Lulu says... 


Compare tissues — compare boxes—and 


you'll see why 7 out of 10 tissue users like Kleenex* best! 
Soft! Strong! Pops Up! It's America's favorite tissue. 


€ International Cellucotton Products Co. 


KILLS flies, 


mosquito е5, 
roaches, bedbugs, 
ants and manyothers! 


PESTROY ODT 


MARK REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


To kill “flies, mosquitoes, brush Pestroy DDT 
Liquid Coating over screens, around doorways, 
windows, plumbing. For roaches, other crawl- 
ing pests, use Pes- 
troy DDT Powder 
along baseboards, 
under rugs, in 
closets, uphol- 
stery, etc. In Can- 
ada, ask for CER- 
TICIDE and 
PYRADEE. 














ACTIVATED 
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SHERWIN- {2 
WILLIAMS [ә 
RESEARCH 


BY THE MAKERS OF / 
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*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Oft. 


GERANIUMS FOR 
EVERYBODY 


[Continued from Page 22] 


will offer you their first rewarding buds 
in March. Of course, you can slip gera- 
niums at any time. Cuttings taken in 
May or June flower fairly constantly in 
the window garden provided they have 


„plenty of sun. 


2. Provide full sunshine: Place plants 
at your brightest windows. So long as 
healthy plants produce new growth they 
will flower during sunny weather, winter 
and summer. But no matter how con- 
tent they may. otherwise be, if the 
weather is gloomy for several weeks, 
geraniums won't bloom. 

8. Maintain a moderately cool atmos- 
phere. Geraniums grow and bloom well 
in a 60 to 70 degree temperature with 
a drop of 10 degrees at night. If your 
house is warm, without a cool window 
anywhere for geraniums, you had better 
be satisfied with other house plants. 
Because they enjoy cool living, gera- 
niums are fine for enclosed porches and 
sunrooms not too well heated. They will 
flower a little even at 45 degrees. 

4. Water only when the top soil in 
the pot feels a little dry. Water thor- 
oughly until soil is completely saturated 
and water runs into the plant saucer. 
Remove the excess which collects there. 


Geraniums will not tolerate wet feet. 
Some people having heard tell to "grow 
them on the dry side" overdo the matter 
and ruin their plants with dryness. There 
is no definite rule about watering. A 
three-inch pot plant in sunny weather 
might need daily watering but moisten- 
ing only two or three times a week if 
the days were dull. A cutting just trans- 
planted to a two-inch pot might need 
water twice a day. 

5. Fertilize only in times of growth. 
No amount of extra food will induce 
flowering in sunless weather. You can tell 
from the developing of new leaves and 
the lengthening of stems when gera- 
niums are interested in growing and are 
ready for encouragement. Then insert 
plant tablets in the soil, or water with 
a solution of them (see manufacturer's 
directions), or apply a scant teaspoon- 
ful of your all-purpose garden fertilizer. 
Spread this over the top soil in the pot 
and work it in lightly with a kitchen 
fork. From late winter to early fall 
healthy geraniums are usually benefited 
by very small amounts of fertilizer ap- 
plied every other week. 

6. Turn plants halfway round, weekly 
or oftener. This develops even growth. 
If one part gets ahead of another, pinch 
it back or take off a slip. Space plants 
so they are not crowded. 

7. Stir the top soil in the pot once a 
month. Do not work deeply enough to 
injure roots. 

8. Cleanse plant tops occasionally. 
Syringe or hold under a splashy faucet 
about once a month unless collecting 
dust indicates greater frequency. Let 
foliage dry off in a light place before 
you again set the plants in their sunny 
locations. In the city it is a good idea 
to dust leaves between times with a soft 
brush. ‘ 
9. Avoid a stuffy atmosphere. Even 
in cold weather ventilate indirectly 
through window in another room. Guard 
against draughts and chills but in warm 
weather keep the windows open long 
enough to refresh the atmosphere, 

10. Transfer plants to larger pots as 
infrequently as possible. Regular ferti- 
lizing makes adequate nourishment pos- 
sible even in restricted quarters. But 
when the removal of a pot reveals a net- 
work of roots covering the earth ball, 
shift to a container one size larger. You 
can remove the pot to examine roots by 
inverting the plant over your left hand, 
held palm up, and with the right lifting 
off the container. If it sticks, tap the 
under edge of the pot rim sharply against 
sink, table or step. A proper soil mixture 
for geraniums consists of three parts well- 
worked garden soil and one part decayed 
leaves or humus, which you can purchase 
at a dime store or from your local florist, 
with one teaspoonful of bone meal added 
for each five-inch pot of soil. Prepared* 
potting soil from the florist is also suit- 

[Continued on Page 73] 


WOMAN'S DAY 
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RED AND WHITE KNIT 
SLIPOVER SWEATER 


Shown on page 92 


Instructions Prepared for Woman's Day 
by Elizabeth L. Mathieson 


Materials for sizes 12 and 14: Sports Yarn, 
2 oz. balls, $1.00 a ball. 5 balls of Red and 
1 ball of White for both sizes; knitting pins, 
1 pair No. 1 (2% mm. size) and 1 pair 
No. 3 (3 mm. size); set of double-pointed 
bone sock needles, No. 1 (2% mm. size). 
Abbreviations: St—stitch; k—knit; p—purl. 
Gauge: 6X sts measure 1 inch; 8 rows meas- 
ure | inch. 





Blocking Measurements: 


Sizes: 12 14 
Bust 82” 84” 
Width across back or front at armhole 

16” 17” 
Width across back or front above armhole 
shaping 19" 13" 
Length from top of shoulder to lower 
edge 194” 21” 
Length of side seam 195" 13%” 
Width across sleeves at upperarm 

11%” 12" 
Length of sleeve seam 34” 4” 


BACK: Starting at lower edge with Red 
and No. 3 needles, cast on 90 sts 96 sts 
Work in ribbing of k 1, p 1 for 3 rows. 
Then work in stockinette st (knit 1 row, 
purl 1 row), decreasing 1 st at both ends 
of every 4th row until there remain 

80 sts 86 sts 
Work straight until piece measures 5%” in 
all, decreasing 6 sts evenly across the last 
row. There are on needle 

74 sts 80 sts 
Change to No. 1 needles and work in 
stockinette st for next 3 rows. Change to 
No. 8 needles and increase 1 st above each 
of the 6 decreases made previously. 


HOW TO MAKE IT — HOW TO DO IT — HOW TO FIX IT 


DIRNDL AND BAG 


FROM "HOW TO BE A GIRL" 
PAGE 20 


ON 


PINEAPPLE CROCHET 


FROM "PINEAPPLE CROCHET" 
PAGES 32, 33 AND 34 


ON 


BRAIDED RUG 


FROM "COLORFUL BRAIDED RUG" 
ON PAGE 48 


Instructions for the Red and White Knit 
Slipover Sweater and the Pineapple Cro- 
chet were prepared for Woman's Day by 
Elizabeth L. Mathieson of J. & P. Coats 
& Clark's O.N.T. Thread 





Continue in stockinette st, increasing 1 st 
at both ends of every 

8rd row 4th row 
until there are on needle 

102 sts 110 sts 
Work straight until piece measures in all, 
ending with a purl row, . 
10%” 11%” 

Note: When changing from one color to 
another always twist the new color around 
the other to prevent making a hole. Un- 
wind half of white ball to make 2 small 
balls. ` 
lst row: Attach a ball of White and k 1 
White, pick up Red and work to last stitch. 
Attach another ball of White and k 1 White. 
2nd row: Purl 1 White, with Red purl 
across to last st, purl 1 White. 3rd row: 
With White k 1, skip 1 Red, with White 
knit in back of next st leaving loop on left 
hand needle, drop White, pick up Red and 
knit in back of the skipped st, slip both sts 
off left hand needle, then with Red knit 
across to last 2 Red sts, skip 1 st, with Red 
knit in front of next st leaving loop on hook, 
drop Red, pick up White and knit in front 
of skipped st, slip both sts off left hand 
needle, k 1 White. 4th row: With White 
purl 2 sts, slip next Red st, with Red purl 
to last Red st, slip 1 st, with White purl 
2 sts. 5th row: With White k 2, skip 1 
Red, with White knit in back of next st 
leaving loop on left hand needle, drop 
White, pick up Red and knit in back of 
skipped st, slip both sts off left hand needle, 
then with Red knit across to last 2 Red 
sts, skip 1 st, with Red knit in front of 
next st leaving e on hook, drop Red, 
pick up White and knit in front of skipped 
st, slip both sts off left hand needle, k 2 
White. 6th row: With White purl 3 sts, 
slip next Red st, with Red purl to last Red 
st, slip 1 st, with White purl`3. Continue 
in this manner making 1 extra White st 
at both sides of Red section on each knit 
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row until piece measures in all, ending 
with a purl row, 

12%” 13%” 
To Shape Armholes: Bind off 7 sts at the 
beginning of the next 2 rows. Decrease 1 
st at end of each row until there remain 

78 sts 86 sts 
Continue as before until there are in each 
White section, ending with a purl row, 

18 sts 20 sts 
Now work as follows: 1st row: With White 
knit to last White st of this section, skip 
1 st, with Red knit in front of next Red st 
leaving loop on left hand needle, with Red 
knit in front of skipped st, slip both sts 
from left hand needle and knit across Red 
section to last st, skip 1 st, with Red knit 
in back of next st leaving loop on hook, 
with Red knit in back of skipped st, slip 
both loops from needle, with White knit 
to end of row. 2nd row: With White purl 
across White section, drop White, pick up 
Red, slip next st, with Red purl across 
Red section to last Red st, slip last st, drop 
Red, pick up White and purl to end of 
row. Repeat the last 2 rows alternately 
until piece measures from Ist row of arm- 
hole shaping 

77 7%” 
To Shape Shoulders: Bind off 

T7 sts 6 sts 
at beginning of each row until there re- 
main 36 sts 38 sts 
On a stitch holder place remaining 

36 sts 38 sts 


FRONT: Work exactly as for Back until 
there are in each White section, ending 
with a purl row, 18 sts 20 sts 
To Shape Neck: Continuing to work as for 
Back, knit across the first 

45 sts 50 sts 
Place the last 12 sts * 14 sts 
just worked onto a stitch holder and con- 
tinue as before across the remaining 

33 sts 36 sts 
Work over this set of sts only, continuing 
in pattern and binding off 2 sts at neck 
edge on next row and every other row un- 
til there remain 21 sts 24 sts 
Work in pattern until piece measures from 
1st row of armhole shaping, ending at arm- 


hole edge, Т” Th” 
To Shape Shoulders: Bind off 
7 sts 6 sts 


at beginning of next row and every other 
row thereafter until all sts are worked off. 
Attach yarn at opposite side of neck edge 
and work other side to correspond, 


SLEEVES: With White and No. 3 needles, 
cast on 62 sts 66 sts 
Work in ribbing of k 1, p 1 for 8 rows. 
Now work in stockinette st, increasing 1 st 
at both ends of every 4th row until there 
are on needle 74 sts 78 sts 
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KNIT SWEATER, Continued 


Work straight until piece measures in all 
3h” 4” 
To Shape Top: Bind off 7 sts at beginning 
of next 2 rows. Decrease 1 st at end of 
each row until 44 sts remain, 
Work straight until piece measures. from 
lst row of shaping 4” 4%” 
Then bind off 3 sts at the beginning of 
next 6 rows. Bind off remaining sts. 
Block pieces to measurements given. Sew 
shoulder seams. 


Neckband: With Red and right side facing, 
transfer the 36 sts 38 sts 
to a double-pointed needle, with another 
needle pick up and knit along neck edge 

28 sts 32 sts 
knit across 6 sts 7 sts 
of front stitch holder, then with another 
needle knit across remaining 

6 sts 7 sts 
of stitch holder and pick up and knit 
along other side of neck ` 

28 sts 32 sts 
There are on needles 104 sts 116 sts 
Work in ribbing of k 1, p 1 for 1 inch. Bind 
off loosely in ribbing. ] 
Sew side and sleeve seams. Sew in sleeves. 


DIRNDL AND BAG 
Shown on Page 20 


Materials: Dish toweling 17" wide, 8 
yards of red-bordered and 3% yards of blue- 
bordered; % yard 36"-wide red cotton; 1 
yard %”-wide blue tape; 15 yards X"-wide 
white tape; one light-bulb pull cord with 
wooden knob. 


CUTTING INSTRUCTIONS: Blouse. 


From the blue-bordered toweling. Cut a 
piece 1 vard long. Cut neck and front open- 
ing as shown in Diagram 1. Then cut an- 


$ 18“ == 
? T 





Diagram 1 


other piece 9" long and the full 17" wide. 
Cut a 2" strip from each side of this piece 
to get two blue borders to face front open- 
ing. 

Shirt. Use balance (81”) of blue-bor- 
dered toweling for main part of skirt. Then 
from the red-bordered toweling cut a piece 
81” long. Cut off a 2” strip along one border 
and an 8” strip along the other. 

Bag. Use remaining % yard of red-bor- 
dered toweling. From the % yard of red 
cotton, cut a rectangle 17” x 27” for the 
lining. 





Diagram 2 
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tHe HOW TO section 


SEWING INSTRUCTIONS: Blouse. 


Step 1. Seam sides 6" up from waist (Dia- 
gram 2). Step 2. Face front opening. Step 3. 
Bind back of neck with white tape. Step 4. 
Make narrow hem at lower edge. 

Skirt. Step 1. Seam the three 81"-long 
strips together as in Diagram 3. ( This shows 


WAISTLINE 





Diagram 3. Half of Skirt 


half of skirt.) Step 2. Seam ends together. 
Step 8. Turn under 1” at waistline to make 
a casing and insert blue tape. 

Bag. Step 1. Fold 17” x 27” red-bordered 
piece of toweling in half to get a piece 
18%” x 17”. Seam along 13%” sides. Step 2. 
Fold 17"'x 27” piece of red fabric in half 


for lining. Seam along 13%” sides. Step 3. 


Fit lining into bag. Turn under top edges 
of bag and lining and stitch together. Step 
4. Sew white tape to inside of bag, 1" down 
Írom top, for casing and insert pull cord. 


PINEAPPLE CROCHET 
Shown on pages 32, 33 and 34 


Instructions Prepared for Woman's Day 
by Elizabeth L. Mathieson 


Abbreviations: Ch—chain; sc—single cro- 
chet; dc—double crochet; tr—treble; d tr 


—double treble; sl st—slip stitch; sp—space; 


rnd—round; incl—inclusive. 


1, RUNNER 


Materials for runner 14” x 88”. Six cord 
mercerized crochet cotton, size 30: 6 (150 
yard) balls of white or 7 (125 yard) balls 
of any color, 15c a ball; or 9 (100 yard) 
balls of white or 12 (80 yard) balls of any 
color, 10c a ball; steel crochet hook No. 10. 

Gauge: Each motif measures 4” square. 

First motif: Starting at center, ch 10. 
Join. Ist rnd: ch 8, 81.de in ring. Join 
with sl st in top of starting chain. 2nd rnd: 
Sc in same place as sl st, * ch 10, skip 7 
de, sc in next dc. Repeat from * around, 
joining last ch-10 with sl st in first sc. 
8rd rnd: Sl st in next ch, sl st in loop, ch 4, 
9 tr in same loop, * ch 5, 10 tr in next loop. 
Repeat from * around, joining last ch-5 
with sl st in top of starting chain. 4th rnd: 
Ch 5, tr in next tr, (ch.1, tr in next tr) 8 
times; * ch 8, sc in next loop, ch 8, tr in 
next tr, (ch 1, tr in next tr) 9 times. 
Repeat from * around, joining with sl st 
in 4th ch of starting chain. 5th rnd: Sc in 
next sp, *(ch 8, sc in next ch-l sp) 8 
times; ch 5, sc in next ch-1 sp. Repeat from 
* around. Join with sl st in first sc. 6th 
rnd: Sl st in first ch, sc in loop, * (ch 3, 
sc in next loop) 7 times; ch 3,-3 de in next 
loop, ch 8, sc in next loop. Repeat from * 
around. Join as before. 7th rnd: Sl st in 
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next ch, sc in loop, * (ch 3, se in next 
loop) 6 times; ch 8, 8 dc in next sp, ch 7, 
S de in next sp, ch 8, sc in next loop. 
Repeat from * around. Join. 8th rnd: SI 
st in next ch, sc in loop, * (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 5 times; ch 8, 3 dc in next sp, ch 7, 
sc in next ch-7 sp, ch 7, 8 dc in next ch-3 
sp, ch 8, sc in next loop. Repeat from * 
around. Join. 9th rnd: Sl st in next ch, 
sc in loop, ?(ch 8, sc in next loop) 4 
times; ch 3, 3 dc in next ch-3 sp, (ch 7, 
sc in next ch-7 loop) twice; ch 7, 3 dc in 
next ch-3 sp, ch 8, sc in next loop. Repeat 
from * around. Join. 10th rnd: Sl st in 


next ch, sc in loop, * (ch 8, sc in next loop) 


3 times; ch 3, 3 dc in next ch-8 sp, ch 7, 
sc in next loop, ch 5, holding back on hook 
the last loop of each tr make 8 tr in next 
ch-7 loop, thread over and draw through 
all loops on hook (cluster made); (ch 5, 
cluster in same loop) 2 more times; ch 5, 
sc in next loop, ch 7, 3 dc in next sp, ch 3, 
sc in next ch-3 loop. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 11th rnd: Sl st in next ch, sc in loop, 
* (ch 8, sc in next loop) twice; ch 3, 3 a 
in next sp, (ch 7, sc in next loop) 8 times; 
ch 11, se in next loop, (ch 7, sc in next 
loop) twice; ch 7, 3 de in next ch-3 sp, 
ch 8, sc in next loop. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 12th rnd: Sl st in next ch, sc in loop, 
* ch 8, sc in next loop, ch 3, 3 dc in next 
sp, (ch 7, sc in next loop) 8 times; 2 sc 
in same loop as last sc was made, 8 sc in 
next loop, ch 3, 3 sc in same loop, ch 5, 
in same loop make 8 sc, ch 3 and 8 sc; 3 sc 
in next loop, (ch 7, sc in next loop) twice; 
ch 7, 3.dc in next sp, ch 8, sc in next loop. 
Repeat from * around, ending. with 3 dc, 
de in first sc. 13th rnd: Sc in sp formed by 
last de, * ch 5, skip next ch-3 loop, sc 
in next ch-8 sp, (ch 7, sc in next loop) 
3 times; ch 7, sc in next ch-3 loop, ch 7, 
sc in next ch-5 loop, ch 7, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 7, sc in next loop) 3 times; ch 7, 
sc.in next ch-3 sp. Repeat from ? around. 


Join and break off. 


Second motif: Work as for first motif 
until the 12th rnd is completed. 13th rnd: 
Sc in loop formed by last de, ch 5, skip 
next ch-3 loop, sc in next sp, (ch 7, sc 
in next loop) 3 times; ch 7, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, ch 7, sc in next ch-5 loop, ch 3, 
sl st in corresponding loop of first motif, 
ch 3, sc in next ch-3 loop on second motif, 
(ch 8, sl st in next loop on first motif, 
ch 8, se in next loop on second motif) 
4 times; ch 2, sl st in ch-5 loop on first 
motif, ch 2, skip next ch-3 loop on second 
motif, sc in next ch-8 sp, and complete 
motif as before, joining next 5 loops to 
corresponding loops of first motif as before. 


Make 3 x 9 motifs, joining them as 
second motif was joined to first motif. 


Edging: Ist rnd: Attach thread to first 
ch-7 loop 6n side of corner motif. Ch 4, 
tr in same loop, * ch 5, 2 tr in next ch-7 
loop. Repeat from * around, making 2 tr, 
ch 5 and 2 tr in each corner loop and end- 
ing with ch 5, sl st in top of starting chain. 
2nd rnd: Sl st in next loop, ch 4, make 
2-tr cluster in same loop, * (ch 5, make a 
8-tr cluster in same loop) twice; (ch 5, 
sc in next loop) twice; ch 5, make 3-tr 
cluster in next bon. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 3rd rnd: Sl st in next 2 ch, sl st in 
loop, * ch 5, sc in next loop. Repeat from 
* around. Join and break of 


2. TABLECLOTH 


Materials for tablecloth 54” square. Six 
cord mercerized crochet cotton, size 30:41 
(150 yard) balls of white or 49 (125 
yard) balls of any color. 15c a ball; or 
61 (100 yard) balls of white or 77 (80 
ага) balls of any color, 10c a ball; or 21 
big (400 yard) balls of white or cream, 
80c a ball; steel crochet hook No. 10. 

Make 18 x 18 motifs, as for Runner, 
joining motifs as before. Work edging all 
around outer edges as for Runner. 


3. DOILY 


Materials for doily 13%” in diameter. 
Six cord mercerized crochet cotton, size 
50; 2 (400 yard) balls of white, 30c a ball; 
steel crochet hook No. 12; a piece of linen 
4” square. 

Cut linen into a circle 4” in diameter. 
Ist rnd: Turn edges X" under and make 
144 sc all around. Sl st in first sc. 2nd 
та: Sc in same place as sl st, * ch 3, skip 
next sc, sc in next sc. Repeat from * around, 
ending with ch 3, sl st in first sc (72 
loops). 3rd rnd: S| st in next 2 ch, ch 3, 
dc in next loop, ch 7, thread over hook 5 
times, insert hook in next loop, thread 
over and draw loop through, (thread over 
and draw through 2 loops) twice; thread 
over hook twice, insert hook in next loop, 
thread over and draw loop through, 
(thread over and draw through 2 loops) 
5 times; joint tr made, * ch 5, make a 
joint tr in next 2 loops. Repeat from * 
around, ending with ch 5, sl st in the 2nd 
ch of ch-7 (36 sps). 4th rnd: Sl st in sp, 
ch 4, in same sp make 2 tr, ch 1 and 3 
tr; * ch 6, skip the next joint tr, sc in next 
joint tr, ch 6, skip next joint tr, in next 
sp make 8 tr, ch 1 and 8 tr. Repeat from * 
around, ending with ch 6, sl st in 4th ch 
of ch-4. 5th rnd. Ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, * 
ch 1, tr in next 8 tr, (ch 5, sc in the next 
loop) twice; ch 5, tr in next 3 tr. Repeat 
- from * around, sl st in 4th ch of ch-4. 
6th rnd: ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, * ch 1, 
tr in next 8 tr, ch 8, skip 1 loop, sc in 
next loop, ch 8, tr in the next 3 tr. Repeat 
from * around. Join. 7th rnd: ch 4, tr in 
next 2 tr, * ch 8, in next ch-1 sp make tr, 
ch 3 and tr; ch 8, tr in next 3 tr, ch 9, 
tr in next 3 tr. Repeat from ® around, 
ending with ch 9. Join. 8th rnd: ch 4, tr 
in the next 2 tr, * ch 8, skip next ch-3, 
in ch-3 loop between next 2 tr make 12 
tr, ch 3, tr in next 3 tr, ch 7, tr in next 
8 tr. Repeat from * around, ending with 
ch 7. Join. ` 

9th rnd: Ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, * ch 4, 
(tr in next tr, ch 1) 11 times; tr in next 
tr, ch 4, tr in next 3 tr, ch 8, tr in next 
8 tr. Repeat from * around. Join. 10th rnd: 
Ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, * ch 5, sc in ch-1 sp 
between next 2 tr, (ch 8, sc in next sp) 
10 times; ch 5, tr in next 3: tr, skip next 
ch-3, tr in the next 3 tr. Repeat from * 
around, ending with tr in last 8 tr. Join. 
llth rnd: ch 8, de in the next 2 tr, * ch 5, 
sc in the next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 9 times; ch 5, dc in the next 6 tr. 
Repeat from ° around, ending with dc in 
last 3 tr, sl st in 8rd ch of ch-3. 12th rnd: 
Ch 8, dc in the next 2 dc, * ch 5, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 8 
times; ch 5, dc in next 6 dc. Repeat from 
* around. Join. 13th rnd: Ch 8, dc in next 
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2 dc, * ch 5, sc in the next ch-3 loop, (ch 
8, sc in the next loop) 7 times; ch 5, de 
in the next 8 de, ch 2, dc in the next 3 de. 
Repeat from * around. Join. 14th rnd: Ch 
8, dc in the next 2 dc, * ch 5, sc im the 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 6 
times; ch 5, de in next 3 de, ch 4, dc in 
the next 3 dc. Repeat from * around. Join. 
15th rnd: Ch 8, de in the next 2 de, * 
ch 5, с їп the next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc 
in next loop) 5 times; ch 5, de in next 3 
de, ch 5, dc in next 3 dc. Repeat from * 
around. Join. 16th rnd: Ch 8, dc in the 
next 2 dc, * ch 5, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 4 times; ch 5, dc 
in next 3 dc, ch 4, sc in next loop, ch 4, 
ас in next 3 dc. Repeat from * around. Join. 

17th rnd: Ch 8, dc in next 2 dc, * ch 5, 
sc in the next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 8 times; ch 5, dc in the next 3 de, 
ch 8, sc in next loop, ch 5, sc in next loop, 
ch 8, de in the next 8 dc. Repeat from ® 
around. Join. 18th rnd: Ch 3, de in the 
next 2 dc, °? ch 5, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 3, se in next loop) twice; ch 5, dc 
in the next 3 dc, ch 6, skip 1 loop, sc in 
next loop, ch 6, skip next loop, dc in next 
8 dc. Repeat from * around. Join. 19th rnd: 
Ch 4, tr in next 2 dc, * ch 5, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, ch 3, sc in next ch-3 loop, ch 5, 
tr in the next 3 dc, (ch 6, sc in next loop) 
twice; ch 6, tr in next 3 dc. Repeat from 
* around. SI st in 4th ch of ch-4. 20th rnd: 
Ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, * ch 5, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, ch 5, tı in next 8 tr, (ch 6, 
sc in next loop) 8 times; ch 6, tr in next 
8 tr. Repeat from * around. Join. 21st rnd: 
Ch 4, tr in next 2 tr, tr in next 3 tr, ® 
(ch 6, sc in the next loop) 4 times; ch 6, 
tr in next 6 tr. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 22nd rnd: Ch 4, holding back on 
hook the last loop of each tr make tı in 
next 5 tr, thread over and draw thrcugh 
all loops on hook (cluster made), * (ch 7, 


Sc in the next loop) 5 times; ch 7, make 


a cluster over the next 6 tr as before. 
Repeat from * around, ending with ch 3, 
tr in tip of cluster. 28rd rnd: * Ch 8, sc 
in the next loop. Repeat from ° around, 
ending with ch 4, d tr in tr. 24th rnd: * 
Ch 9, sc in the next loop. Repeat from * 
around, ending with ch 9, sl st in d tr. 
Break off. 


4. APRON 


Materials. Six cord mercerized crochet 
cotton, size 30: 4 (150 yard) balls of white 
or 5 (125 yard) balls of any color, 15c a 
ball; or 5 (100 yard) balls of white or 6 
(80 yard) balls of any color, 10c a ball; 
or 2 big (400 yard) balls of white, 30c a 
ball; steel crochet hook No. 10 or 11; 1X 
yards of ribbon, 1%” wide. 

Skirt: Make a chain about 18” long (15 
ch sts to 1”), Ist row: De in 4th ch from 
hook, ch 2, 2 dc in same place as last dc 
was made (shell made), * ch 8, skip 3 ch, 
in next ch make 2 dc, ch 2 and 2 de 
(another shell made). Repeat from * until 
row measures 12”, being sure that number 
of shells is a multiple of 4 plus 1. Ch 5, 
turn. 2nd row: In sp of next shell makes2 
de, ch 2 and 2 de (shell made over shell), 
* ch 4, make a shell over next shell. Re- 
peat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 8rd row: 
Repeat 2nd row, having ch-5 between 
shells. 4th row: Shell over shell, ch 6, shell 
over shell, * (ch 8, sc over next chain, 
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ch 8, shell over shell) twice; (ch 6, shell 
over shell) twice. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 5th row: * Shell over shell, ch 6. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. Repeat 
4th and 5th rows alternately until piece 
measures 12 inches, ending with the 4th 
row. . 


Now work pineapple border as follows: 
Ist row: (Shell over shell, ch 6) twice; 
* in sp of next shell make 2 dc, ch 7 
and 2 dc; (ch 6, shell over shell) 3 times; 
ch 6. Repeat from * across, ending with 
shell over last shell. Ch 5, turn. 2nd row: 
Shell over shell, ch 6, * shell over shell, 
20 tr in ch-7 sp—this is base of pineapple 
—(shell over shell ch 6) twice. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 3rd row: * Shell 
over shell, ch 6, sc in sp of next shell, 
(tr in next tr, ch 1) 19 times; tr in next 
tr, sc in sp of next shell, ch 6. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 4th row: * Shell 
over shell, ch 6, sc in next ch-1 sp, (ch 3, 
sc in next ch-1 sp) 18 times; ch 6. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 5th row: * Shell 
over shell, ch 5, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 
8, sc in next loop) 17 times; ch 5. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 6th row: * Shell 
over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 
8, sc in next loop) 16 times; ch 4. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 7th and 8th rows: 
Same as previous row, having 15 loops 
across each pineapple on 7th row and 
14 loops on 8th row. Ch 5, turn. 9th. row: 
Shell over shell, * ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 3, sc in next loop) 13 times; ch 
4, in sp of next shell make (2 dc, ch 2) 
twice and 2 dc. Repeat from * across, end- 
ing with shell over last shell. Ch 5, turn. 
10th row: Shell over shell, * ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 12 
times; ch 4, shell in next ch-2 sp, ch 2, 
shell in next ch-2 sp. Repeat from * across, 
ending as before. Ch 5, turn. 11th row: * 
Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 3, sc in next loop) 11 times; ch 4, 
shell over shell, ch 1, shell in next ch-2 
sp, ch 1. Repeat from ® across. Ch 5, turn. 
12th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next loop) 10 
times; ch 4, (shell over shell, ch 2) twice. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 13th row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 9 times; ch 4, 
(shell over shell, ch 3) twice. Repeat from 
* across. Ch 5, turn. 14th row: * Shell over 
shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc 
in next loop) 8 times; ch 4, (shell over 
shell, ch 4) twice. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 


15th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc 
in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, se in next loop) 
7 times; ch 4, shell over shell, ch 5; in sp 
of next shell make 2 dc, ch 7. and 2 dc; 
ch 5. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 
16th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next loop) 6 
times; ch 4, shell over shell, ch 4, 20 tr 
in ch-7 sp, ch 4. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. 17th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc 
in next ch-8 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
5 times; ch 4, shell over shell, ch 4, tr in 
next tr, (ch 1, tr in next tr) 19 times; ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn, 18th row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 4 times; ch 4, 
shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-1 sp, 
(ch 8, sc in next sp) 18 times; ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn, 19th row: 
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PINEAPPLE CROCHET, Continued 


* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 8 times; ch 4, 
shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-8 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 17 times; ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 20th row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) twice; ch 4, 
shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 16 times; ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 21st row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
ch 8, sc in next loop, ch 4, shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next 
_ loop) 15 times; ch 4. Repeat from ® across. 
Ch 5, turn. 22nd row: * Shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, ch 4, shell over 
shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, 
sc in next loop) 14 times; ch 4. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn, 23rd row: * 
(Shell over shell) twice; ch 4, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 18 times; 
ch 4. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 
Now work pineapple individually as 
follows: 1st row: Skip" 1st shell, shell over 
next shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 
8, sc in next loop) 12 times; ch 4, shell 
over shell.'Ch 5, turn. 2nd row: Shell over 
shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, 
sc in next loop) 11 times; ch 4, shell over 
shell. Ch 5, turn. Continue working in this 
manner, having one loop less on each row 
until one loop remains. Ch 5, turn. Next 
row: Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, ch 4, 2 dc in next shell, ch 1, sl st 
in sp of last shell made, ch 1, 2 dc in same 
place as last 2 de were made, ch 5, turn, 
sl st in joining. Break off. Attach thread to 
next free shell, ch 8, shell over shell and 
complete pineapple as before. Break off. 
Work all pineapples in this manner. 
Edging: Ist row: Attach thread to first 
ch-5 loop (at side of apron), * ch 2, shell 
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in next ch-5 loop. Repeat from * across, 
ending with shell in last ch-5 loop of Ist 
point, ch 2, sc between the 2 shells at base 
of pineapples, ch 2, shell in next ch-5 loo 
and continue thus, ending to correspon 
with imus, Ch 2, turn. 2nd row: * Dc 
in sp of next shell, ch 5, sl st in 4th ch 
from hook (picot made), ch 1, dc in same 
sp as last dc was made, ch 2, sc in next sp 
between shells, ch 2. Repeat from * across, 
ending with ch 2, sc in sc between pine- 
apples, ch 2, dc in sp of Ist shell on next 
pineapple, ch 1, picot, ch 1, dc in same 
place as last dc was made, ch 2, sc in next 
Sp (between shells) and continue thus 
across, ending row to correspond with be- 
ginning. Break off. 

Waistband: Work along opposite side of 
starting chain as follows: Ist row: Attach 
thread to base of Ist shell on Ist row of 
skirt, ch 3, de in each st across. Ch 3, 
turn. 2nd row: Dc in each st across. Ch 8, 
turn. Repeat the 2nd row until band meas- 
ures 1%”, Break off. 

Cut ribbon in half and sew a piece at 
each end of waistband. 


5. NIGHT-TABLE DOILY 


Materials for a doily 14” square. Six 
cord mercerized crochet cotton, size 30: 
2 (150 yard) balls of white or 8 (125 yard) 
balls of any color, 15c a ball; or 4 (100 
yard) balls of white or 5 (80 yard) balls of 
any color, 10c a ball; steel crochet hook 
No. 10. 

Make 8 x 3 Motifs as for Runner, join- 
ing motifs as before. 

Make edging as for Runner. 


6. CHAIR SET 


Materials for a chair back 11%” x 19" 
and two arm.pieces 8%” x 11%”. Six cord 
mercerized crochet cotton, size 80: 11 


(150 yard) balls of white or ecru or 18 
(125 yard) balls of any color, 15c a ball; 
or 17 (100 yard) balls of white or ecru or 
20 (80 yard) balls of any color, 10c a 
ball; or 5 large (400 yard) balls of white or 
ecru, 30c a ball; steel crochet hook No. 10. 

CHAIR BACK: Starting at top, make a 
chain 22" long (15 ch sts to 1"). 1st row: 
In 6th ch from hook make 2 dc, ch 2 and 
2 de (shell made); * ch 6, skip 9 ch, in 
next ch make 2 de, ch 2 and 2 de (another 
shell made). Repeat from * across, until 
29 shells are made. Cut off remaining 
chain. Ch 5, turn. 2nd row: * Shell in sp of 
next shell (shell made over shell), ch 6. 
Repeat from * across, ending with shell 
over shell, Ch 5, turn, Repeat 2nd row 
until 18 rows in all are completed. 19th 
row: (Shell over shell, ch 6) twice; * in 
sp of next shell make 2 de, ch 7 and 2 de; 
(ch 6, shell over shell) 3 times; ch 6. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 20th 
row: Shell over shell, ch 6, shell over shell, 
* 18 tr in ch-7 loop, shell over next shell, 
(ch 6, shell over shell) twice. Repeat from 
* across. Ch 5, turn. 21st row: * Shell over 
shell, ch 6, dc in sp of next shell, (tr in 
next tr, ch 1) 17 times; tr in next tr, ch 6. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 22nd row: 
è Shell over shell, ch 5, sc in next сһ-1 
sp between tr's, (ch 8, sc in next sp) 16 
times; ch 5. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. 23rd row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc 
in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
15 times; ch 4. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. 24th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc 
in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next ch-3 
loop) 14 times; ch 4, Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 25th row: * Shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next 
ch-3 loop) 13 times; ch 4. Repeat from * 
across. Ch 5, turn. 26th row: Shell over 
shell, * ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop (ch 3, 

[Continued on Facing Page] 





BRAIDED RUG 
Shown on Page 48 


Materials: For a rug about 42" x 47", 
weighing about 9 Ibs. when finished. Heavy 
cotton thread or linen carpet thread; about 
12 Ibs. of wool scraps; short darning needle. 

Directions for Preparing Materials: 
Choose fabrics of the same kind and weight 
(either all cotton, all wool, silk or rayon), 
and use them throughout the rug. Don’t 
combine worn and new fabrics. Cut length- 
wise strips of the material. The width of 
these depends on the. weight of the fabric 
lightweight fabrics are cut wider than 
heavy ones. Fold raw edges of strips to the 
center, then fold again. If fabric doesn’t 
stay folded, press or baste it together. 

Directions for 3-Strand Braiding: Begin 
braiding with strips of different lengths so 
that they will ‘not all be joined at the same 
place. Strips about 1% yards long are easiest 
to work with. Make firm braids about X" 
to 1" in width. Step 1: Take 2 of the folded 
strips; on one strip measure down a third 
of the length and mark with a pin. Sew 
the second strip at right angles to this 
marked point. (See Diagram 1A.) This 
makes 8 strips of different lengths. Step 2: 
Secure the beginning of the braid in a 
bureau drawer or tack to a board to keep 
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strips in proper position, Step 3: See Dia- 
gram 1B. Bring end 2 across end 8. Step 4: 
Following Diagram 1C, fold end 1 across 
to the right side. Step 5: See Diagram 1D. 


dod 


Diagram IA Diagram IB 
Diagram ‘IC Diagram ID 


Cross end 3 over end 1. Continue in this 
way until braid is finished. Step 6: When 
adding to a strip, cut both ends on the bias 
and join with a flat seam. 
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Diagram 2 
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Directions for Sewing Braids Together: 
When several yards of braid are made, start 
sewing together with a slip stitch, as in 
Diagram 2. The dotted lines indicate where 
the thread goes into the fabric, Stitch both 
sides of the rug. When rug is completed, 
cut, off remaining braid. Tuck ends under 
last round and sew securely in place. 


Pattern for Rug Shown: Center is light- 
color braid 8%” long. Braid is wound around 
this center strip. Ist and 2nd rnds: Pastel 
braid of 3 diferentcolored strips (pink, 
light blue and tan-and-white). 3rd to 8th 
rnds incl: Bright braid (light blue, coral 
and black-and-white strips), 9th rnd: Dark 
braid (light blue, fuchsia and black-and- 
white strips). 10th rnd: Darker_ braid 
(medium blue, purple and black-and-white 
strips). 11th Es a Very dark braid (all navy 
blue strips). The remaining rounds more 
or less duplicate the pattern established in 
the beginning of the rug. 12th to 14th rnds 
incl: Light braid (all brown tweed strips). 
15th rnd: Bright braid (medium blue, rose 
and black-and-white strips ). 16th rnd: Sub- 
dued colors (gray, rose and medium-blue 
strips). 17th and 18th rnds: Dark braid 
(liglit blue, dark blue and coral strips). 
19th rnd: Darker braid (navy, purple and 
gray strips). 20th and 21st rnds: Very dark 
(brown, blue tweed and navy). 22nd rnd: 
Brown tweed and 2 black strips. 


sc in next loop) 12 times; ch 4, shell over 
shell, Repeat from * across, ending with 
shell over last shell. Ch 5, turn. 27th row: 
Shell over shell, * ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 11 times; ch 4, 
in sp of next shell make 2 dc, ch 2 and 2 
dc. Repeat from * across, ending with shell. 
Ch 5, turn. 


28th row: Shell over shell, * ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 10 
times; ch 4, shell in next ch-2 sp, ch 2, 
shell in next ch-2 sp. Repeat from * across, 
ending with shell. Ch 5, turn. 29th row: 
Shell over shell, * ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 9 times; shell over 
shell, shell in next ch-2 sp, shell over shell. 
Repeat from * across, ending with shell. 
Ch 5, turn. 30th row: Shell over shell, * ch 4, 
sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
8 times; ch 4, shell over shell, (ch 1, shell 
over shell) twice. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 31st row: Shell over shell, * ch 4, 
sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
7 times; ch 4, shell over shell, (ch 3, shell 
` over shell) twice. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn, 32nd row: Shell over shell, * 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 6 times; ch 4, shell over shell, (ch 4, 
shell over shell) twice. Repeat from * 
across. Ch 5, turn. 33rd row: Shell over 
shell, * ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, 
sc in next loop) 5 times; ch 4, shell over 
shell, ch 5, in sp of next shell make 2 de, 
ch 7 and 2 dc; ch 5, shell over shell. Repeat 
from * across. Ch 5, turn. 34th row: * 
Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 4 times; ch 4, shell 
over shell, ch 2, 18 tr in next ch-7 loop, 
ch 2. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 
35th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 3 times; 
ch 4, shell over shell, (ch 1, tr in next tr) 
18 times; ch 1. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. 86th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc 
in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
twice; ch 4, shell over shell, ch 2, skip next 
ch-l, sc in next ch-l sp between shells, 
(ch 3, sc in next ch-1 sp) 16 times; ch 2. 
Repeat from * across, Ch 5, turn. 


87th row: * Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, ch 8, sc in next loop, ch 4, 
shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 


(ch 3,'se in next loop) 15 times; ch 4. 


Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 88th row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
ch 4, shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 14 times: ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn, 39th row: 
* Shell over shell, ch 2, shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 13 times; ch 4. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 40th row: * Shell over shell, shell 
in next ch-2 sp, shell over shell, ch 4, sc in 
next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 12 
times; ch 4. Repeat from * across, ending 
row to correspond with beginning. Ch 5, 
turn. 41st row: * Shell over shell, (ch 1, 
shell over shell) twice; ch 4, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 11 times; 
ch 4. Repeat from * across, ending row to 
correspond with beginning. Ch 5, turn. 
42nd row: * Shell over shell, (ch 8, shell 
over shell) twice; ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, 
(ch 8, sc in next loop) 10 times; ch 4. 
Repeat from * across. Ch 5, turn. 43rd row: 
* Shell over shell, (ch 4, shell over shell) 
twice; ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc 
in next loop) 9 times; ch 4. Repeat from 
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* across, Ch 5, turn. 44th row: * Shell over! 
shell, ch 5, in sp of next shell make 2 dc, 
ch 7 and 2 de; ch 5, shell over shell, ch 4, 
sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
8 times; ch 4, Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. 45th row: * Shell over shell, ch 2, 
18 tr in ch-7 loop, ch 2, shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next 
loop) 7 times; ch 4. Repeat from * across. 
Ch 5, turn. 46th row: * Shell over shell, 
(ch 1, tr in next tr) 18 times; ch 1, shell 
over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 3, 
sc in next loop) 6 times; ch 4. Repeat from 
* across. Ch 5, turn. 47th row: * Shell over 
shell, ch 2, skip next ch-1, sc in next ch-1 sp 
between tr's, (ch 8, sc in next ch-1 sp) 16 
times; ch 2, shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, (ch 3, sc in next ch-3 loop) 5 
times; ch 4. Repeat from * across. Ch 5, 
turn. Work in established pattern over pine- 
apples until there are ten ch-3 loops over 
8rd row of pineapples and (shell over shell, 
ch 2 and shell over shell) over the 2nd row 
of pineapples. Ch 5, turn. 

Now work pineapples individually as fol- 
lows: Ist row: Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in 
next ch-8 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 9 
times; ch 4, shell over shell. Ch 5, turn. 
Repeat this row until all loops are worked 
off. Ch 5, turn. Next row: (Shell over shell) 
twice. Ch 5, turn, (2 dc in sp of next shell) 
twice. Break off. Attach thread to sp of next 
free shell, ch 5, shell in same shell, ch 4 and 
complete pineapple as before. Work all 
pineapples in this manner. 

Edging: lst rnd: Attach thread to ch-5 
loop on Ist row, ch 8, in same loop make 
de, ch 2 and 2 de; and, working along top 
edge, * ch 2, make a shell as before at 
base of next shell, ch 2, shell in center st of 
ch-9. Repeat from * across top edge, ** 
ch 2, shell in next loop on side of chair back. 
Repeat from ** across, making a sc in ch-2 
sp at base of pineapples. Join. 2nd rnd: 
Sl st in next de and in next sp, ch 7, sc in 
4th ch from hook (picot made), de in same 
sp, * ch 8, sc in next sp between shells, ch 
8, in sp of next shell make de, a ch-4 picot 
and de. Repeat from * around, making de 
in sp of last shell of one pineapple, picot, 
dc in sp of 1st shell on next pineapple. Join 
and break off. (If desired, lacets may be 
formed by tacking 2 ch-6's at center.) 

ARM PIECES: Make a chain 10 inches 
long and work as for chair back until there 
are 18 shells on row. Cut off remaining 
chain; Ch 5, turn and work exactly as for 
chair back. 


7. BUFFET SET 


Materials for an oblong doily 11" x 19" 
and two doilies 11" square. Six cord mer- 
cerized crochet cotton, size 30: 10 (150 
yard) balls of white or 11 (195 yard) balls 
of any color, 15c a ball; or 14 (100 yard) 
balls of white or 18 (80 yard) balls of any 
color, 10c a ball; steel crochet hook No. 10. 

OBLONG DOILY: Make 2 x 4 motifs as 
for Runner, joining motifs as before. 

Ruffle: 1st rnd: Attach thread to first ch-7 
loop on side of corner motif, ch 4, tr in same 
loop, * ch 5, 2'tr in next loop. Repeat from 
* around, making 2 tr, ch 5 and 2 tr in each 
corner loop, and ending with-ch 5, sl st in; 
top of starting chain. 2nd rnd: Sc in same 
place as sl st, sc in next tr, * 3 sc in next 
Sp, sc in next 2 tr. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 3rd rnd: Sc in same place as sl st, 
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* ch 5, sc in next sc. Repeat from * around, 
ending with ch 2, dc in first sc. 4th to 10th 
rnds incl: * Ch 5, sc in next loop. Repeat 


_ from * around, ending with de in de. 


SQUARE DOILY: (Make 2). Make 2 x 2 
motifs, joining motifs as before. Work ruffle 
all around as for oblong doily. 


8. LUNCHEON SET 


Materials for a centerpiece 15%” in di- 
ameter, 4 place doilies 115" in diameter 
and 4 glass doilies 7X" in diameter. Six cord 
mercerized crochet cotton, size 30: 11 (150 
yard) balls of white or ecru or 13 (125 
yard) balls of any color, 15c a ball; or 17. 
(100 yard) balls of white or ecru or 21 (80 
yard) balls of any color, 10c a ball; steel 
crochet hook No. 10. 


CENTERPIECE: Starting at center, ch 
8. Join. 1st rnd: Ch 8, 27 dc in ring. Sl st 
in 3rd st of ch-3. 2nd rnd: Sc in same place 
as sl st, * ch 8, skip 1 de, sc in next dc. 
Repeat from * around, ending with ch 8, sl 
st in first sc. Srd rnd: Sl st to center of 
next loop, sc in same loop, * ch 4, sc in next 
loop. Repeat from * around, ending with 
ch 4, sl st in first sc. 4th to 8th rnds incl: 
Continue making chain loops, having 1 ad- 
ditional chain on loops of each rnd (ch-9 
on loops of.8th rnd). 9th rnd: Repeat 8th 
rnd. 10th rnd: Sl st in next loop, ch 3, 8 dc 
in first loop, 9 dc in each loop around. Join. 
11 rnd: Sc in same place as sl st, * ch 8, 
skip 2 de, sc in next de. Repeat from * 
around, ending with sl st in first sc. 12 rnd: 
SI st in last loop made, ch 8, dc in next loop, 
ch 8, de in top of de (picot made), dc in 
same loop, * de in next loop, ch 8, de in top 
of de (another picot made ), de in same loop. 
Repeat from * arourd, ending with de in 
last loop, picot, sl st in top of ch-3, 13th 
rnd: Ch 6, de in 4th ch from hook (picot 
made), de in next de, * ch 1, de in next 
de, picot, de in next de. Repeat from * 
around. Join. 14th rnd: Ch 4, * in next ch-1 
sp make dc, picot and dc; ch 1. Repeat from 
* around, ending with picot, de in 8rd st 
of ch-4. 15 rnd: SI st in next ch, ch 6, dc in 
4th ch from hook, de at base of ch-6, * ch 
8, in next ch-1 make dc, picot and dc. Re- 
peat from * around, ending with ch 8, sl st 
in 8rd st of ch-6. 16th rnd: Sl st to center 
ch of next ch-3, ch 6, make a picot as before, 
de at base of ch-6, * ch 8, in center st of 
next ch-3 make de, picot and de. Repeat 
from * around. Join as before. 

Work in this manner in established pat- 
tern, having ch 5 (instead of ch 3) for the 
next 2 rnds, ch 7 for the following 2 rnds 
and ch 9 on the next rnd, ending each rnd 
with sl st in 8rd st of ch-6. 22nd rnd: SI st 
to center ch of next chain, ch 3, in same 
place make de, ch 2 and 2 de (shell made); 
* ch 5, in center ch of next chain make 2 
de, ch 6 and 2 de; ch 5, in center ch of next 
chain make 2 de, ch 2 and 2 de (another 
shell made). Repeat from * around. Join. 
23rd rnd: Sl st in next de and in sp of shell, 
ch 8, in same sp make de, (ch 2, 2 dc) 
twice; * ch 1, 10 tr in next ch-6 sp, ch 1, © 
in ch-2 sp of next shell make 2 dc, (ch 2, 
2 dc) twice. Repeat from * around. Join. 
24th rnd: Sl st in next dc and in ch-2 sp, 
ch 3 and complete shell in same sp, * ch 1, 
shell in next sp, ch 1, (tr in next tr, ch 1) 
10 times; shell sa next ch-2 sp. Repeat from 
* around. Join. 25th rnd: Sl st in next dc 
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and in sp, ch 8 and complete shell as before, 
* ch 8, shell in sp of next shell, ch 2, skip 
next sp, sc in next ch-1 sp between tr's, (c 
. 8, sc in next sp) 8 times; ch 2, shell in sp 
of next shell. Repeat from * around. Eo 
Now complete pineapples individually as 
follows: 1st row: Sl st in next dc and in sp 
of shell, turn. Ch 5, shell over shell, ch 4, 
skip the ch-2, sc in next ch-3 ер; (ch 8, 
sc in next loop) 7 times; ch 4, shell over 
shell. Ch 5, turn, 2nd row: Shell over shell, 
ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next 
loop) 6 times; ch 4, shell over shell. Ch 5, 
turn, Work in this manner until 1 ch-3 loop 
remains. Ch 5, turn. Next row: Shell over 
shell, ch 4, sc in ch-3 loop, ch 4, shell over 
° shell, ch 5, turn, (shell over shell) twice. 
Break off. Attach thread to sp of next free 
shell, make shell over shell and complete 
pineapple as before. Work all pineapples in 
this manner. 
Now work 2 rnds all around outer edges 





PINE CORNER SHELF 


F you have a large packing case or some 
old shelving it will be just the thing to 
use for this corner shelf. Otherwise buy low- 
grade half-inch pine which, when sand- 
papered and stained, will give the appear- 
ance of old wood. 

If you do not have a board wide enough 
to cut out the 14” sides, glue two narrower 
boards together and reinforce them on the 
back, along the joining, with metal mending 
plates. Cut one side 14%” to allow #” for 
joining at the back. 

For the scalloped edge pattern, use a 
cup if you have one the proper size, or cut 
a circle out of cardboard. 

Before assembling the pieces, give each 
one a thorough rubbing down with fine 
sandpaper wrapped around a block of wood. 
Join the two sides together first. Put glue 
on the edges to be joined, then nail together 
with fine wire. nails. Next put the shelves 
in position. Glue the edges that are to be 
joined to the sides, then drive thin nails 
through the sides and into the edges of the 
shelves. Then the scalloped front pieces are 
attached in the same way. 

Stain the whole piece with pine stain. 
When dry apply a coat of white shellac. 
Rub the dry shellac to a smooth polish with 
fine steel wool and finish off with a coat 
of paste wax, well rubbed. 


‘sp of next shell make 
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as follows: Ist rnd: Attach thread in ch-8 
+ at base of 2 pineapples, * ch 3, in next 
ch-5 loop make dc, picot and dc. Repeat 
from: * to tip of pineapple, ch 8, in center 

С c, picot, dc and ch 
8) twice. Continue in same way on other 
side of pineapple, ending with ch 8, sc in 
next ch-8 sp between pineapples. Work in 
this manner all around, Join and break off. 
2nd rnd: Skip first picot, attach thread to 
next ch-8 sp, ch 6, make a picot as before, 
dc in same sp, * ch 5, in next loop between 
picots make de, picot and de. Repeat from 
* around, Join and break off. 


PLACE DOILY: Starting at center, ch 8. 
Join. 1st to 5th rnds incl: Work same as 1st 
to 5th rnds incl of centerpiece. 6th rnd: 
Same as 5th rnd. 7th rnd: Ch 8, 5 de in 
first loop, 6 de in each loop around. 8th and 
9th mdi Same as llth and 12th rnds of 
centerpiece. 10th and llth rnds: Same as 
18th and 15th rnds of centerpiece. 12th to 
15th rnds incl: Work in established pattern, 
having 2 additional sts on chains between 
de’s on every other rnd. 16th to 19th rnds 
incl: Same as 22nd to 25th rnds incl of 
centerpiece. Complete pineapples individ- 
ually and make edging exactly as for center- 
piece. . 


GLASS DOILY: Starting at center, ch 8. 
Join. 1st and 2nd rnds: Same as 1st and 2nd 
rnds of centerpiece. 8rd rnd: Same as 12th 
rnd of centerpiece. 4th rnd: Ch 6, make a 
picot as before, dc in next dc, * ch 8, dc in 


next de, picot, dc in next dc. Repeat from: 


* around. Join. 5th rnd: Sl st to center of 
next ch-3, ch 6, picot, dc at base of ch-6, * 
ch 5, in center st of next ch-3 make de, 
picot and dc. Repeat from * around. Join. 
6th to 9th rnds incl: Same as 22nd to 25th 
rnds incl of centerpiece. Complete exactly 
as for place doily. 


9. DRESSING-TABLE SET 


Materials for an oval doily 10%” x 15” 
and two round, petal-shaped doilies 9” in 
diameter. Six cord mercerized crochet cot- 
ton, size 80: 4 (150 yard) balls of white, 
15c a ball or 5 (100 yard) balls of white, 
10c a ball; steel crochet hook No. 10. 


OVAL DOILY: First motif: Starting at 
center, ch 10. Join with sl st to form ring. 
Ist rnd: Ch 8, 23 dc in ring. S1 st in top 
of ch-3. 2nd rnd: Ch 4, * ‘de in next de, 
ch 1. Repeat from * around. Join last ch-1 
to 8rd st of ch-4. 8rd rnd: * Sc in next sp, 
ch 5. Repeat from * around, ending with 
sl st in first sc. Break off. Second motif: 
Work as for first motif until 2nd rnd is com- 
pleted. 8rdrnd: * Sc in next sp, ch 5. Repeat 
from * until 6 loops.are made, sc in next 
sp (7 loops), ch 2, sl st in a loop of first 
motif, ch 2, sc in next sp on second motif, 
ch 2, sl st in next loop on first motif, ch 2, 
sc in next sp on second motif, and complete 
as for first motif (no more joinings ). 

Make 8 more motifs same as this, joining 
2 loops of each motif to 2 loops of previous 
motif, ‘having 10 loops free on each side 
of joining. Now work all around motifs as 
follows: Ist rnd: Attach thread in 5th loop 
following joining on one end motif, ch 4, 
tr in same loop, ch 5, skip 1 loop, (2 tr 
in next loop, ch 5) 10 times; skip next loop, 
2 tr in next loop, ch 5, skip next loop, d 
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tr in next loop, * d tr in 8rd loop on next 
motif following joining, ch 5, skip next loop, 
(2 tr in next loop, ch 5) twice; skip 1 loop, 
d tr in next loop. Repeat from * aine. 
working over other end motif as before and 
joining last ch-5 to 4th ch of ch-4. 2nd rnd: 
S1 st in next tr and in next 2 ch, sc in same 
loop, * ch 7, sc in next loop. Repeat from * 
around, ending with ch 7, sl st in first sc. 
Srd rnd: S1 st in next 2 ch, s1 st in loop, ch 
4, holding back on hook the last loop of each 
tr make 2 tr in same loop, thread over and 
draw through all loops on hook (cluster 
made); * ch 5, make a 8-tr cluster in next 
loop. Repeat from * around. Join last ch-5 
with sl st to tip of first cluster. 4th rnd: 
S1 st in next 2 ch, sc in loop, ch 5, in next 
loop make 2 dc, ch 2 and 2 dc (shell made); 
* ch 5, shell in next loop. Repeat from * 5 
more times, (ch 5, sc in next loop, ch 5, 
shell in next loop) 8 times; (ch 5, shell in 
next loop) 6 times; and complete rnd to 
correspond, ending with shell in last loop, 
ch 5. S1 st in first sc. Turn. 5th rnd: S1 st 
in the next 5 ch, in the next 2 dc and in sp 
of shell, turn; ch 8, in same sp make dc, ch 
2 and 2 dc (shell over shell made); * ch 5, 
in sp of next shell make 2 dc, ch 7 and 2 de; 
ch 5, in sp of next shell make 2 dc, ch 2 and 
2 dc (another shell over shell made). Re- 
peat from * around. Join. 6th rnd: S1 st in 
next. dc and in sp, * make shell over shell, 
14 tr in next ch-7 loop, Repeat from * 
around. Join. 7th rnd: * Shell over shell, 
(tr in next tr, ch 1) 13 times; tr in next tr. 
Repeat from * around. Join. 8th rnd: S1 st 
in next de and in sp, ch 3, in same sp make 
dc, (ch 2, 2 dc) twice; * ch 1, sc in next 
ch-1 sp, (ch 8, sc in next ch-1 sp) 12 times; 
ch 1, in sp of next shell make 2 de, (ch 2, 
2 dc) twice. Repeat from * around. Join. 
9th rnd: S1 st in next dc and in next sp, ch 
S and complete shell in same sp as before, 
* shell in next ch-2 sp, ch 2, sc in next ch-3 
loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 11 times; ch 2, 
shell in next ch-2 sp. Repeat from * around. 
Join. 10th rnd: * Shell over shell, ch 3, shell 
over shell, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, 
sc in next loop) 10 times; ch 4. Repeat from 
* around. Join. 

Now work pineapples individually as 
follows: Ist row: S1 st to sp of 2nd shell, 
ch 3 and complete shell in same sp as be- 
fore, ch 4, sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in 
next loop) 9 times; ch 4, shell over shell. 
Ch 5, turn. 2nd row: Shell over shell, ch 4, 
sc in next ch-3 loop, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 
8 times; ch 4, shell over shell. Ch 5, turn. 
Continue in this manner, having one ch-3 
loop less on each row until 1 loop remains. 
Next row: Shell over shell, ch 4, sc in next 
ch-3 loop, ch 4, shell over shell, ch 5, turn, 
(shell over shell) twice. Break off. Attach 
thread to sp of next free shell on 10th rnd 
and work next pineapple as before. Work 
all pineapples in this manner. 


ROUND DOILY: (Make 2). Center 
motif: Starting at center, ch 12. Join with sl 
st to form ring. Ist rnd: Ch 8, 27 dc in 
ring. Join. 2nd and 8rd rnds: Same as 2nd 
and 8rd rnds of motifs of oval doily. 4th 
rnd: Sl st in next ch, sl st in loop, ch 4, tr 
in same loop, * ch 5, skip next loop, 2 tr 
in next loop. Repeat from * around. Join. 
5th rnd: Same as 2nd rnd of oval doily. 
6th rnd: Same as 8rd rnd of oval doily, 
making ch-8 (instead of ch-5) between clus- 
ters. 7th rnd: Sl st in next ch and in loop, 


ch 8, in same loop make dc, ch 2 and 2 dc 
(shell); * ch 5, shell in next loop. Repeat 
from * around. Join. 8th rnd: * Make shell 
over shell, ch 6, in sp of next shell make 2 
de, ch 7 and 2 dc; ch 6. Repeat from * 
around, Join. 9th to 13th rnds incl: Repeat 
“6th to 10th rnds inclusive of oval doily. Now 
work pineapples individually as for oval 
doily. 


10. EDGINGS 


The 7 edgings shown on page 34 are all 
made from the same directions but with 
different weights of crochet cotton. Starting 
with the one at the top of the photograph, 
the width of each edging and the size of 
the cotton and hook are given below. 

Materials. For edging 14” wide: sewing 
thread, size 60, and steel crochet hook No. 
.14, Edging 2” wide: size 70 mercerized 
crochet cotton and hook No. 14. Edging 
24” wide: size 50 cotton and hook No. 12. 
Edging 2%” wide: size 80 cotton and hook 
No. 10. Edging 3” wide, size 20 cotton and 
hook No. 9, Edging 4%” wide: size 10 cotton 
and hook No. 8. Edging 4%” wide, pearl 
cotton and hook No. 7. 

Make a chain slightly longer than length 
desired. 1st row: Dc in 9th ch from hook, 
? ch 8, skip 3 ch, de in next ch. Repeat 
from * across. Number of sps should be 
divisible by 7 and 8 left over. Turn. 2nd 
row: Sl st in next ch, sc in sp, * ch 10, skip 
next sp, sc in next sp, (ch 5, sc in next sp) 
5 times. Repeat from * across, ending with 
ch 10, skip 1 sp, sc in last sp. Ch 5, turn. 
3rd row: * 10 tr in ch-10 loop, ch 8, se in 
next ch-5 loop, (ch 5, se in next loop) 4 
times; ch 8, Repeat from * across, ending 
with 10 tr in last ch-10 loop. Ch 5, turn. 
4th row: * (Tr in next tr, ch 1) 9 times; 
tr in next tr, ch 8, sc in next ch-5 loop, (ch 
5, sc in next loop) 8 times; ch 3. Repeat 
from * across, ending with ch 3, sc in sp 
formed by turning chain. Ch 5, turn. 5th 
row: * 8 dc in next sp, (ch 3, sc in next 
ch-l sp) .9 times; ch 3, 3 dc in next sp, ch 
3, sc in next ch-5 loop, (ch 5, sc in next 
loop) twice; ch 3. Repeat from * across, 
ending with 3 dc in last sp. Ch 5, turn. 
6th row: * 3 de in next ch-3 sp, (ch 3, 
sc in next loop) 8 times; ch 3, 8 dc in next 
sp, (ch 5, sc in next ch-5 loop) twice; ch 5, 
skip 3 dc. Repeat from * across, ending 
with 3 de in last ch-3 sp. Ch 5, turn. 7th 
row: * 8 dc in next ch-3 sp, (ch 3, sc in 
next loop) 7 times; ch 3, 3 dc in next ch-3 
sp, ch 7, skip next ch-5, sc in next loop, ch 
7, skip next 3 dc. Repeat from * across. Ch 
5, turn. 

Now work pineapples individually as 
follows: 1st row: 8 dc in next ch-8 sp, (ch 
8, sc in'next loop) 6 times; ch 3, 3 dc in next 
ch-3 sp. Ch 5, turn. 2nd row: 8 dc in next 
ch-3 sp, (ch 8, sc in next loop) 5 times; 
ch 8, 3 de in next ch-3 sp. Ch 5, turn. 


Srd, 4th and. 5th rows: Continue in this. 


manner, having one ch-3 loop less on each 
row (one ch-3 loop remains on 5th row). 
6th row: 8 dc in next ch-8 sp, ch 8, sc in 
next loop, ch 8, 3 de in next ch-3 sp. Ch 5, 
turn. 7th row: (8 de in next ch-3 sp) twice; 
ch 5, turn, sl st between the two 3-dc groups. 
Break off. 

Work on next pineapple as follows: 
Attach thread to first ch-3 sp following the 
8-de group, ch 5, 8 de in same sp, (ch 8, 
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sc in next loop) 6 times; ch 8, 3 de in next 
ch-8 sp. Ch.5, turn. Complete pineapple 
as before. Work all pineapples in same 
manner. 

Attach thread to first ch-5 loop preced- 
ing the first 3-dc group on first pineapple, 
*ch 10, sc in next ch-5 loop. Repeat from 
* ending with sc in last free ch-5-loop of 
same pineapple, ch 7, (sc in next ch-7 sp) 
twice; ch 7, sc in next free ch-5 loop on 
next pineapple, ch 10, sc in next ch-5 loop 
and continue thus across. Break off. 


INDIAN PARTY FAVORS 


Gay table decorations add a lot of fun 
to a child’s party. Below are an Indian 
centerpiece or Jack Horner pie, a pencil 
dressed as a squaw, a tepee over a nut cup 
and an Indian napkin ring—all made of 
crepe paper. The war bonnet on the center- 
piece will fit a child’s head, and you may 
want to make extra ones to dress up your 
young guests. The materials for a center- 
piece and a dozen of each of the small favors 
cost about $1.25, and they are easy to make 
with the aid of your sewing machine. 

Materials: 1 fold each of Dennison's very 
best crepe paper in red, brown, yellow, 
green and black (15c each); 1 box each of 
red and gold notarial seals. (20c each); 1 
spool of No. 15 wire. (10c). Also: paper 
nut cups, cardboard from old boxes, wires 
from milk bottles or other light wire, cotton 
batting, gummed paper tape, heavy paper, 
paste, new pencils, crayons and show-card 
paint. 


INDIAN CENTERPIECE 


Box. Cut a strip of cardboard 4X" wide 
and 30" long. With gummed paper tape fas- 
ten the strip around a cardboard circle 9" in 
diameter. Then cover the outside of box 
with a strip of yellow crepe paper cut 2" 
wider than depth of box. Stretch paper 
around twice, turn it in at top and bottom 
and paste in place. For the stripes, cut green 
paper across the grain 1%” wide and paste 
to the sides at 14” intervals. 

_ Ruffles. Cut three strips across the grain 
60” long. Cut a green one 4” wide, a yel- 
low 3%” wide and a red 2%” wide. On the 
sewing machine gather each strip separately 
along one edge. Then place one on top of 
the other and machine-stitch together. 


г completed ruffle to under side of the 
ох. 

Head. Cut a 12” square of brown crepe 
paper, double thickness. Paste into a tube 
shape around a ball of cotton batting and tie 
at top and bottom with lightweight wire. 
Cut off surplus paper at top but leave it 
at bottom. Cut features (Figure 1) of 
gummed paper tape; cover mouth with red 
crepe paper and eyes with black. Use white 
show-card paint for markings on face and 
eyes, 





Figure |. Each Square Equals |“ 


Support. Cut three 8” pieces of heavy 
wire and wrap together for 5” with brown 
crepe paper. Push wrapped end of wires 
a little way into head and tie wire at base 
of head. Then cut an 8” x 14” strip of brown 
crepe paper. Gather one long ейде around 
wire close to head as shown in Figure 2; tie 
tightly with wire. Draw paper down and 
paste short ends together, forming a bag. 


т} 


Figure 2 Figure 3 

Stuff cotton through open end and tie as in 
Figure 3. Wrap ends of bag to the wire with 
brown crepe paper. Then bend and spread 
unwrapped ends of wire to form a base and 
fasten with gummed paper tape to bottom 
of box. 

Neck Ruff. For the yellow ruffle, cut paper 
across the grain 10” wide and 60” long. 
Fold over 8%” and shirr folded edge over 
a knitting needle. Slip onto a 10" piece of 
wire and tie in place under head. Cut a 
red ruffle 9" wide and 60" long. Fold over 
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INDIAN FAVORS, Continued 


4” and shirr as before. Tie red ruffle in 
center of yellow. 

Hair. For two braids, cut a strip of black 
crepe paper across the grain, 4” wide and 
24” long. Stretch and divide into 6 strands, 
Using two strands as one, make a 3-strand 
braid. Cut in half and paste a braid to either 
side of Indian’s head. Brush paste over top 
of head and cover smoothly with black crepe 
paper. 

Headdress. Cut 6 feathers each of red, 
yellow and green crepe paper (with the 
grain) and slash edges as in Figure 4. Brush 





Figure 4. Each Square Equals 1” 


paste down center of each feather from top 
to base, fold in half and turn sides back to 
open feather. Pasted fold keeps feather stiff 
and straight. For the band, cut yellow crepe 

aper across the grain 4” wide and 23” 
bo Fold strip in half lengthwise, then 
open up and fold edges in to center crease. 
Refold on crease and pin feathers between 
folds. Machine-stitch edges. together. Cut 
red and gold seals in half and paste around 
lower edge of band. 


TEPEE 


Tripod. Cut three pieces of heavy wire 
8" long. Wrap: each with a X" strip of 





Figure 6. Each Square 
Equals 2" 


Q7 у Figure 5 
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brown crepe paper cut acioss the grain. 
Spread wires, tent fashion, bend ends and 

fasten with gummed paper to top of a 4" 

cardboard circle (Figure 5). Brush paste 

over top of circle and cover with green crepe 

peper; stretched and crushed between the 
ngers. 


Tepee Covering. Cut a fan-shaped section 
from heavy paper, as in Figure 6, and cover 
both sides with brown crepe paper, stitch- 
ing it around outer edges. Fold tepee cover- 
ing around tripod and tie in place at top. 
Turn back front edges and fasten with red 
seals. Decorate flaps with circles cut from 


red and gold seals. 


Nut Cup. Brush paste around outside of 
nut cup and stretch yellow crepe paper 
around, allowing it to extend X" above the 
top. Fold over and je to inside of cup. 
Then paste cup inside of tepee. 


INDIAN PENCIL 


Head. Wrap eraser end of pencil with 
brown crepe paper, winding it around and 
around until the head is about 2%” in diam- 
eter and 2” from top to chin. Then cover 
with a strip of brown crepe paper, tying 
it tightly under the chin and pasting 
smoothly on top. Wrap crepe papei around 
2” of pencil to make the neck. Draw fea- 
tures with show-card colors or crayons. Use 
a small red gummed dot for the mouth. 

Hair. Cut black crepe paper across the 
grain 1” wide and 15” long. Stretch and 
cut into 3 equal lengths and braid. Cut in 
half and paste a braid at either side of head. 
Brush paste over top of head and cover 
smoothly with black crepe paper. Wind 
pieces of red, green and yellow crepe paper 
around each braid. 


Headdress. Cut 4 feathers each of red, 
yellow, green and black paper, €" wide and 
2” long. Make the yellow headband 2” 
wide and 9” long and fold same as center- 
piece headband. Paste feathers between the 
folds, then paste edges together. Decorate 
with strip of red crepe through center. 


Blanket. Cut 6” square of yellow crepe 
paper and fold on the bias to form a triangle. 
Paste center of fold to back of squaw’s 
neck, Draw ends around to front and paste 
in place, overlapping 2" or more. Decorate 
front and back with circles cut out of red 
and gold seals. 

To make the figure stand firmly, cut red 
crepe paper across the grain 2%” wide and 
36” long. Fold in half lengthwise and wind 
around the plain end of pencil. Brush paste 
over top of a cardboard circle 2%” in diam- 
eter and cover with green crepe paper. Paste 

* pencil to the center. 


NAPKIN RING 
Roll heavy paper 4" wide and 5" long 
into a cylinder. Let it overlap %” and fasten 
with paste or gummed paper. Brush paste 
over joining and stretch red crepe paper 


twice around the cylinder. Let paper ex-|. 


tend 1" beyond each end. Turn it in and 
paste to inside of cylinder. Then cut X" 
strips of yellow and green crepe paper across 
the grain. Fold in half lengthwise and paste 
a band of each color at top and bottom of 
napkin ring. Remove center of 4 gold seals, 
cut remainder in half and place around ring 
to form scallop design. 
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GARDENING, SEWING AND 
COOKING TIPS FROM THE 
U. S. DEPT. OFAGRICULTURE 


TRANSPLANTING WILD 
FLOWERS 


Many native American wild flowers do sur- 
prisingly well, when cultivated in home gar- 
dens. Success in transplanting them requires 
knowledge of their habits and needs, how- 
ever. Before transplanting wild flowers the 
gardener should notice the fertility, mois- 
ture and type of soil to make sure he can 
provide the same on his grounds. He should 
also notice whether the plants grow in sun, 
shade or both before moving them. 

The season of transplanting also may be 
important for success. Plants with fibrous 
roots that grow near the surface of the 
ground may be transplanted at any time. 
Those with sparsely branched roots that go 
deep into the soil are more difficult to move 
successfully. In the South, these generally 
should be moved in the fall and winter. 
Bulbous plants generally are transplanted 
more successfully after blooming, when 
their foliage begins to turn yellow. 

If plants are moved during the blooming 
season, cut the tops off a few inches above 
ground so that the plant will not need so 
much water until the roots are re-estab- 
lished. As mds soil as possible should be 


left around ropts when transplanting. 


STITCHING PATCH POCKETS 





. A frequent tearing place on clothing worn 
during active work and play is under a patch 
pocket corner. Tests prove that the strong- 
est way to sew this kind of pocket to a gar- 
ment is to end the stitching with a diagonal 
design at the corner, as shown in the sketch. 
This distributes the strain when a pocket 
is pulled. 


COOKING EGGS 


The secret of success in cooking eggs is 
even heat, either low or moderate. Cooked 
at low heat, eggs are tender when done. 
At high heat they become tough and 
leathery. At high heat egg and milk mix- 
tures are likely to curdle. 

When cooking eggs in water, have it 
simmering but not boiling. When fryin 
eggs, keep the heat even by using a thick 
skillet and turn the heat low under the pan. 

Cooking over water is an easy way to 
keep the heat low and even for mixtures 
thickened with eggs. When cooking them 
on top of the stove, use a double boiler. 
When baking custards or similar mixtures, 
set the baking dish in a pan of water in a 
moderate oven. For sponge cakes and others 
made with many eggs, have the oven moder- 
ate; for baked fruit whip and souffle; have 
it low. 


GERANIUMS FOR 
EVERYBODY 


[Continued from Page 64] 


able for the purpose. 

If you have known only the familiar 
red, white and pinks, there is a whole 
lovely new world of geraniums for you 
to discover. Today there are literally 
thousands of named varieties. The fa- 
miliar geraniums are called zonals be- 
cause of the dark circular marking on 
each green leaf. Double zonal varieties 
are easy to find though not always in 
named varieties. The single zonals are 
lovelier I think. Sweet William, some- 
times called Jeanne or Carnation, is sal- 
mon-pink with notched petals, a variety 
most obliging about blooming. Poin- 
settia, Phlox, Apple Blossom and Rose- 
bud are zonal varieties named for other 
flowers which they resemble. 

Then there are the Climbing and 
Cactus geraniums, ten of them in all, and 
as weird a group of plants as ever grew, 
though some do add beauty to oddity. 
Among these the night-scented Knotted 
Storksbill, Pelargonium gibbosum, is 
charming with greenish yellow flowers 
and corky, jointed stems. The climber 
P. scandens with spidery magenta flower 
clusters is quite common, while the 
cactus P. echinatum with its spiny stems 
is beautiful as an orchid when it blooms 
toward spring. 

Dwarf geraniums make lovely little 
plants to grow on the latch strip of a 
window garden. The scarlet Pigmy and 
rosy Little Darling are both engaging. 

In or out of bloom the colored-leaved 
geraniums are delightful. Happy 


Thought has a yellow butterfly center 
[Continued on Page 74] 
























TO ORDER PATTERNS 


shown on pages 44 and 45 


Ir these patterns are not sold in 
your local store, you can order 
them from The Butterick Company 
office nearest you. Be sure to state 
the size and pattern number and 
include correct purchase price. 
Patterns for girls’ clothes on pages 
44 and 45 are: 2903, sizes 6-14, 
25¢; 3877, sizes 4-14, 25¢; 3879, 
sizes 4-14, 25¢; 4261, sizes 4-12, 
35¢; and 4262, sizes 4-12, 35¢. 
The Butterick Company offices are: 


161 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Rhodes Building Annex, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

536 South Clark St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Santa Fe Building Unit 2, 
Dallas 2, Tex. 


552 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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TOMATO JUICE! 


LIH IW FLAVOR 
RICH IN VITAMINS 


Wonderful thirst- 
quencher anytime! 
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IT’S AMERICA’S FAVORITE BRAND! 
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Mrs. D. C. Folden 
Copley, Ohio 
and baby son 





Vitaflo Nurser Makes 
Travel Feeding Easy! 


Mrs. Folden reports: "It is no trick to 
travel with modern Vitaflo Nursers. I 
once carried a three-day supply of 
filled and sealed Vitaflo Nursers and 
kept them on ice. They are 
handy to use and easy to 







ҮТ fill and clean because of 
РҮ their wide mouth tops. 
[UA I like Viteflo Nursers, 


too, because of their 
smooth nursing action. 
My babies have never had 
colic." Complete Vitaflo 
Nursers, 20c at dime stores. 


Vital l 


Modern Nurser 20c 


Separate Bottle 10c; Nipple or Cap Se 





Nipple down. 
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Nipple up 






for feeding 


In the September issue . . . 
Our next needlework article 
will be Appliqué 
by Lucinda Bardsley 


s! Make Your Own 
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(Est. 1870) 


on its green leaf. Hills of Snow is silvery 
green with a very narrow edge of white. 
Bronze Beauty is scalloped with yellow- 
green foliage marked with a red-bronze 
zone. Some of the rarer colored-leaveds 
with splashes of purple, vermilion and 
gold are brilliant as sunsets. 

The Scented-leaved geraniums are not 
the handsomest since their flowers are 
usually insignificant—the minty, ranging 
Rollison’s Unique is a notable exception 
—but they certainly are the most fascinat- 
ing. They are classified according to the 
scent of thecrushed leaves as lemon, lime, 
rose, fruit, mint spice, and pungent, a 
group including those of strong, oily 
odor, notably the oak-leaved varieties. 

The vine-like Ivy-leaved geraniums 
are not so easy to grow as the others 
but they are beautiful when their shiny 


trailing foliage is adorned with single 
or double pompons of rose, white or 
lavender. 

If from this wealth of possibilities you 
wish to start with a basic collection of 
twelve geraniums, try these: four zonals 
—in red, salmon-pink and white or, if 
possible, in such named varieties as 
Olympic Red or Red Fiat, Picardy or 
Mrs. Lawrence, Madonna or Springfield 
White, with one unusual variety like 
Sweet William or Rosebud; four scenteds 
—lemon, rose (preferably the true rose, 
P. graveolens), mint and apple; two 
colored-leaveds—Skies of Italy and Mme. 
Salleroi; one ivy geranium in any color; 
one of the queer ones like the night- 
scented P. gibbosum or the cactus P. 
echinatum. 

THE END 





NIGHT CROSSING 
[Continued from Page 63] 





seem hardly fifty feet high. This was the 
night of the full moon and we saw it 
rise half a.dozen times, as the road 
veered toward marginal mountains that 
hid it, then ran along them till it climbed 
over the ridge. It hardly reduced the 
dark but only made it luminous; it 
sufficed to make immensity even more 
immense and to deepen the unreality. 
At intervals there were other lights, the 
vertical shafts of airplane beacons, the 
revolving beams of emergency landing 
fields, the headlight of a locomotive 
thrusting interminably ahead, dimmed 
windows of passenger coaches when the 
train passed, sometimes a window in an 
inexplicable ranch house or railroad sec- 
tion house. They were markers by which 
you could judge the scale of vastness—of 


‘an emptiness that in daylight would con- 


tract your mind and oppress you. 

And the lights of oncoming cars. Dis- 
tance and desert air played tricks with 
them. I found myself dimming my own 
headlights several miles before an ap- 
proaching car drew near, greatly under- 
estimating the distance that separated 
us. It was as if the beam were intensi- 
fied or as if it carried much farther than 
it should. We soon learned that proces- 
sions of three or four cars traveling close 
together were really a single car. This 
seemed to be an effect of slopes; it hap- 
pened when we were traveling a flat 
stretch and the car approaching us, 
several miles ahead, was on a downgrade 
—somehow the reflection from the road 
reproduced three or four sets of head- 
lights perfectly spaced. Just as strange 
was an effect we encountered several 
times, the appearance far ahead of good- 
sized towns where we knew by the map 
there were no towns. There would be a 
pattern of street lights spaced in rec- 
tangles, the symmetry broken by scat- 
tered shopwindows or marquee lights in- 
between. We would comment, puzzled 


by this metropolis, wondering if war 
needs had built a town here since the 
map was printed. Then as we drew 
nearer the pattern would be broken, 
there were fewer lights, and finally it was 
just a stretch where a road crew had been 
working and had set out some flares, per- 
haps no more than a dozen. We would 
slow down to pick our way through piled 
sand, feeling a reassuring warmth be- 
cause of this evidence that human ac- 
tivity went on in lifeless space, then 
accelerate into the dark again. This was, 
we said, a new kind of ghost town. 


NE knows that the desert comes alive 

at night. The animals, the small ver- 

min, the reptiles that have lain torpid 
during the day rouse and prowi for food 
and drink. What I had not realized is that 
it is the same with traffic, that the night 
crossing of the desert was no originality 
of ours or invention of Ansel Adams. 
All night long we were meeting big 
truck-and-trailer combinations with their 
unrhythmical roar and reek of smoke, 
transcontinental buses traveling in pairs 
with their dim interiors and a glimpse of 
passengers sprawling asleep, uncount- 
able private cars. We were both solitary 
and multiply companioned. The total 
must have been large but each one 
winked out of blackness as no more than 
a pinprick and instantly disappeared 
into it again. When we flashed by an 
occasional small oasis, a glare of flood- 
lights round two or three buildings, there 
might be half a dozen big trucks and as 
many cars parked alongside for coffee or 
gas. As the night wore on we increas- 
ingly passed cars that had pulled off the 
road when their drivers grew sleepy, 
sometimes well into the sagebrush, some- 
times just off the shoulder. A few had 
pitched small tents, rather more had 
unfolded canvas cots beside their cars 
and stretched out on them under blan- 
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kets, but most simply lay back in the 
seat and slept there. They had driven as 
far as they could, then yielded to neces- 
sity. The night was growing steadily 
colder; an arctic wind would wake them 
at dawn and they would take to the 
road again, hoping to reach a hamlet 
with air-conditioned tourist camps be- 
fore the morning heat set in. 

We averaged, I suppose, something 
over fifty miles an hour, which proved 
slow for the desert since more cars passed 
us from behind than we overhauled. We 
were isolated and insulated in space and 
darkness. But also we were isolated in 
inclosed space in a swiftly moving small 
room murmurous with the rhythm of 
the engine, the fluttering of the breeze 
at the window-vanes, the ripple of the 
tires. There were solitude and darkness, 
there were togetherness and a child 
asleep on the rear seat, there were in- 
tense intimacy and security. We talked 
little but when we did it was mostly of 
those subterranean notions of great im- 
portance and little meaning which peo- 
ple seldom voice because they deal, un- 
hopefully, with ultimate mysteries of 
experience. As soon as the odometer 
completed a fifty-mile trick, whoever was 
driving stopped the car. We got out— 
and every time the air was colder. It 
was aromatic, almost effervescent; it 
made breathing a sensual pleasure. We 
drank another cup of coffee from the 
thermos, lingeringly, smelling the now 
strong desert perfumes, listening to the 
emptiness broken by the howl of a 
coyote or the momentary throb of an 
airplane engine quartering the sky at 
an angle many miles away. Sagebrush 
stretching to the limit of vision or the 
hulk of some volcanic hill made our iso- 
lation static, then we got back into the 
car, changing places, and were once 
more isolated in motion. Peace envel- 
oped us. A complex peace, in part speed 
and this emphasized intimacy, in part 
silence and the dark, in part the half- 
hypnotic reverie of night-driving. 


° ° ° 


Mark would stir on his moving bed. 
One of us would make sure that he was 
well covered by the blanket, stabbed 
by the poignance of a child’s sleep in 
the desert. And who, we wondered 
aloud, might those be who were sleep- 
ing in that dark car just off the road? 
From what town in what section of the 
United States, with what knotted tangle 
of personal history, of what ambition 
and 'desire and frustration, headed 
toward what different outcome at the 
end of this drive than they had begun 
by supposing? There was a momentary 
impact of lives passing each other, 
strangers and beyond communication, 
but sharing the highway and the peace 
and the dark. 

And who were the thumbers? Till 

[Continued on Page 76] 
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He has 34 ways to make 
your baby beam / 


America’s best-known baby brings you 34 of the best- 
tasting, really nutritious baby foods that ever got a gurgle 
from the spoon-fed set! 


For Gerber’s are more than specialists in preparing better 
baby foods. They are specialists in preparing foods that 
babies like better, too! 

More doctors approve Gerber’s. So, ask your doctor how 
soon you can start your new baby on Gerber’s special 
cereals. And when you can follow up with Gerber's 
Strained and Junior Foods. 


ONE MOTHER TO ANOTHER 


Write for your copy of the original Gerber Baby 
picture. Suitable for framing. Enclose 10¢ for 
mailing. Gerber's, Dept. 18-7, Fremont, Mich. 


а а лб 





€ 1947, G. P. C. 


erber's 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND. CAL. 


3 CEREALS * 18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 JUNIOR FOODS 
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Sani-F lush takes care of one chore 
faster, surer, easier. You just 
sprinkle it. And real, odorless 
freshness is achieved because 
Sani-Flush cleans and disinfects 
the toilet bowl thoroughly. It 
works chemically. Germ-laden 
stains and film are removed. 
There's no work ,.. mo messy 
scrubbing. 

Won’t harm septic tank ac- 
tion. Good in hard or soft water. 
Sold everywhere. 
Two handy sizes. 
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USE IT RN > 
© Guaranteed by “~ 
REGULARLY Good Housekeeping 
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IF YOU HAVE A SEPTIC TANK 


You'll be interested in a free, scientific re- 
port that proves Sani-Flush will not injure 
septic tanks or hinder their action when used 
to clean toilet bowls. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 319, Canton 2, Ohio. 











In the September issue... 


Lend Me Your Heart 


by Jean Hersey 


TOLLITUR 7 
шагаа by > 
sekeeping 


Kills the fleas 
Quickly! А 

Keeps others off 
for Days. 





Good Hi 
MW OLFECTIVE OR м, 
A ovens WIS 





Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. 


Either Kind 
25¢ & 50¢ 
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HOW TO BE A GIRL 
[Continued from Page 21] 


your whole picture a better tone. A good 
all-around color filter, for landscapes 
and out-of-door shots with grass and 
trees in them, is light green or light yel- 
low. (Technically known as X1 and K1.) 
Glass filters cost about $1.25. Gelatin 
ones which are as good except that they 
don’t clean as easily, and scratch, are 
25 cents or 30 cents. 

4. You don't need a tripod. By holding 
the camera correctly you can change 
your angles and unorthodox angles are 
more interesting anyway. Mr. Pinney 
says you're bound to forget the tripod, 
anyway. 

9. If youre photographing at the 
beach be terribly careful not to get sand 
in your camera. Mr. Pinney uses a ditty 
bag, a small utility bag, to wrap his in. 

6. A lens shade is recommended. You 


can make a cone to fit your lens, tape 
it together and fit it right over your lens. 
Soft cardboard, blackened on the inside 
with ink, will do it. 

7. It’s a good idea to make two or three 
shots of one good subject. Better than 
taking two or three different shots of 
unplanned situations. Mr. Pinney thinks 
if the picture is worth taking at all it’s 
worth taking two or three shots. The 
first picture is not usually the best. 

That’s all. As far as what constitutes 
a good photograph artistically, he says 
that you have to try to find out why 
everyone likes a certain type of picture 
and what kinds of pictures take prizes 
and why. 


Good-by for now— 
S.B.H. 








NIGHT CROSSING 
[Continued from Page 75] 





almost dawn we passed them, coming 
up at gas stations to ask for a ride at 
this unearthly hour, and even more in- 
explicably just standing or sitting on a 
suitcase beside the road, thumb thrust 
out into the headlight beam, fifty miles 
from a house or a filling station. Who 
were they? Why were they at this par- 
ticular point? If a car had let them out, 
why right here? If they had walked here, 
from where and just how? How, at two 
in the morning, in the Nevada desert, 
could they expect to be picked up? 
Mostly they were young men, presum- 
ably veterans, but they were of all ages 
and both sexes, including one young 
woman with a baby. I stopped—but no, 
she wanted to go the other way, and 
she ran out into the headlights of a car 
and the baby woke and cried when she 
waved. 

Not a bad symbol, I remarked—cars, 
thumbers, highway, we ourselves. This 
momentary impingement of strange 
lives, of people driving to different and 
indeterminable destinations, in the dark. 
Not in the dark, my wife said—it’s moon- 
light and moonlight is not the dark. 

Twice we stopped to fill the gas tank 
and the thermos. The glare of neons 
would be blatant against black velvet 
and would sort itself out into a small vil- 
lage or a mere service station as we came 
up. Glittering, meretricious, of an all- 
pervading frowsiness, but vivid because 
alive and awake, the combination bus- 
depot, garage, and all-night lunch 
counter fitted perfectly with the fantastic 
quality of the night. Half a dozen 
truckers and half a dozen tourists like 
ourselves were at the lunch counter, 
eating hamburgers, talking animatedly, 
casuals met at a focus and made momen- 


tary friends. A waitress had hostility in 
the lines of her gaunt face and the full 
hellishness of life in her eyes. At the 
pump the night man talked while he 
filled the tank and had said the same 
things, and had got the same answers, 
night after night. The driver stepped out 
to get his change and you saw his com- 
panion, man or woman, sleeping in the 
corner of the seat. A number of other 
cars parked haphazardly, as if this was 
the spot where exhaustion had arrived, 
had people sleeping in them, one young 
couple in each others arms. The neons 
gave their faces frailty and defenseless- 
ness. Your heart contracted with the for- 
lornness of personality in empty dark- 
ness. 

We had forgotten that we were driv- 
ing into mountain time and so, by our 
Pacific time watches, the east turned 
gray earlier than was to have been ex- 
pected. For a few minutes there was 
an eerie effect as we crossed the sum- 
mit of some hills in three different lights, 
the moon, our headlights and the dawn. 
The hills proved to be a marginal 
boundary; as the light grew we could 
see mountains at most horizons. But the 
east was white—we were approaching 
the Salt Desert. Here was another land- 
scape about which I had written a good 
many pages in my books. I had described 
the hardships explorers had undergone 
here and had told the story of the Donner 
Party which had encountered catastro- 

he. It is the most terrible of American 
badlands, the flat bed of Great Salt Lake 
at a time when it was much larger than 
it is today. Through most of its extent 
it is mere salt, a desolation without par- 
allel, a country out of nightmare. Wind- 
less under intolerable sun or swept by 
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winds that catch up clouds of salt and 
twist and sculpture them in the burning 
light, it is horror, delirium, the threat 
of death. Route 40 has been built arrow- 
straight across it, one portion is an auto- 
mobile track where speed trials are held, 
other portions have been used by the 
Army as bombing ranges. But most of 
it has never been traveled at all and 
never will be. Anyone who got away 
from the minute marks of orientation 
that engineering has made would in- 
stantly be in grave danger. 

As we hurried through the hamlet of 
Wendover on the Utah-Nevada line and 
plunged into this wasteland, I remem- 
bered that Herman Melville had made 
white, not black, the color of death and 
terror. But the sun came up blood-red 
above the horizon and instantaneously 
turned the Salt Desert into total, inde- 
scribable beauty. A couple of hours later 
the same sun would be producing the 
nightmare mirages that a few travelers 
of the waste have described, but its rise 
made the salt flame with color so mag- 
nificent that it could hardly be endured. 
Not color—colors. More of them than 
the eye could distinguish or the mind 
take in. An infinitesimal, moving dot, 
we drove across almost unbounded space 
whose immensity we could now see in 
full, and everywhere we looked there 
was a different explosion and writhing 
of color. Half the world would seem to 
be carmine and as you looked that red- 
ness would play through a full scale, 
scarlet, vermilion, brick-red, rose, pink 
—but the moving car would change the 
angle of view and a hundred miles of 
burning red would be transformed into 
blues and lavenders intensely pure but 
breaking up into fugitive, pastel shades. 
A quarter of the earth would be the 
green of a clear sky after winter sunset, 
each of the other quarters would have 
its own color, and they were all flowing 
through change to change. Light itself 
was color—color becoming other color. 
It seemed to flow upward like wind, it 
seemed to be the principle of lumines- 
cence made manifest, it seemed to be 
the air itself glowing. 


] HAVE said that the entire night was 
fantasy but. this was the climax of 
fantasy. Of reality there was left only the 
mechanics of the car—and Mark’s voice 
when he woke for a moment, bewildered, 
then went to sleep again. Fiery light 
and fiery color assaulted the emotions, 
plowed and harrowed them. This had 
no meahing at all—it was pure drama 
—it was beauty at once supreme and 
without life. One experienced it in the 
belief that it was incredible and the 
knowledge that it was supreme, that it 

could never be experienced again. 
This eruption-one needs volcanic 
words—must have lasted nearly half an 
hour. Then there was just the desert of 
[Continued on Page 78] 
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"| was cooing in my shower when. 


“Suddenly I burst into song! I just couldn’t help singing when I saw 
Mommie reach for that big bottle of soothy, silky golden oil . . . makes 
me feel so soft and glowy all over!” 

Baby can’t read yet, but that “big bottle” says MENNEN . . . and 
it says Antiseptic! Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil is the very special Oil 
4 times* more Doctors and Hospitals prefer and recommend. It’s the 
best preventive against diaper rash, impetigo, urine scald and other 
irritations to Baby’s tender, sensitive skin. You'll prefer Mennen too 
... it helps keep your baby's skin so smooth, silky, sweet! Start today to 
give your baby's precious skin the extra protection of Mennen Anti- 
septic Baby Oil after each diaper change and bath. 

If you're going to have a baby, Mennen has a FREE gift for you... 
А Влву Вихргв оЁ: soothing Mennen Antiseptic Baby Oil, a book of 
2000 baby names and their meanings, a Baby Care Guide, a layette 
sachet card, a helpful shopping list. 
Write P. O. Box 1241-C, Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark 4, N. J., with your name, 
address and when you expect your baby. 


* Acc. to Surveys 


Mennen 


Baby Oil.. Baby Powder 
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SHINOLA WHITE 


is like a kiss... 
E b. ,, 







®@ Made of the whitest white pigment available, 
this scientific white shoe cleaner helps keep 
shoes really white and new-looking. It’s easy 
to apply, and economicai to buy. By following 
the directions on the package, you'll find that 
Shinola White is hard to rub off. 

Remember, not just in summer, but for the 
all-year-round care of your shoes, it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


SHINOLA 
PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 





In our next issue... 


Take Care of Susan 
by Millen Brand 


a story of a certain kind of courage 


Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer should any wearer of a loose 
dental plate feel ill at ease because of the em- 
barrassment it causes. FASTEETH, a pleasant 
alkaline (non-acid) denture powder, sprinkled 
on plates holds them firmer and more comfort- 
ably in place. No gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Special alkaline content allays gum soreness 
and inflammation due to chafing of a loose plate 
or to excessive acid mouth. Thousands use 
FASTEETH and gain greater ease, confidence 
and dependability. Get alkaline FASTKETH 
at any drug store. Accept no substitute. 

When Gums Shrink, Plates Loosen—See Your Dentist 
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whiteness, Melville’s color of dread, and 
the sun so oppressive that by six o'clock 
we wondered if we were going to be 
able to stand it. We neared the eastern 
edge of the Salt Desert where a few 
repulsive plants that will grow in brine 
break the whiteness, then we left it al- 
together for the lava of a more conven- 
tional desert that extends to Great Salt 
Lake. Heat intensified with every mo- 
ment; in dark glasses our eyes were tor- 
tured. Now the crossing began to catch 
up with us. The night’s fantasy behind 
us and already beginning to be unbe- 
lievable, lassitude closed down on us 
and we began to wither with fatigue. 
I pay due tribute to the endurance of 
women, for though my wife was tired 
I was exhausted. I gratefully let her go 
on driving when her last trick was fin- 
ished. 

It ended symbolically enough. The 
transitional belt along the southern end 
of Great Salt Lake and thence eastward 


toward the Wasatch Mountains is a 
desert of black rock, alkali, empty deso- 
lation, but begins to be broken at long 
intervals by desert ranches and an occa- 
sional outcrop of green. At the end of 
such a night it seemed endless, and we 
may have taken two hours to cross it, 
the air a furnace. But it isn’t endless. 
One drives through that wasteland fur- 
nace—then suddenly reaches the farthest 
point from which the snows of the 
Wasatch have been led westward in irri- 
gation ditches. There are growing things. 
There are hayfields. Then there are 
orchards, shade trees, the smell of clean 
water. It is as though you have come 
through an invisible wall-you have 
come out of lifelessness into human 
things. Salt Lake City was a thunder- 
clap of trees. Mark woke and, strain 
ending in weariness, we drove tranquilly 
southward, to friends and breakfast. 


THE END 
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Dolly began to drag in going to 
school. Sally heard Dolly say to Anne: 
“You know how to be in school. You been 
in school." And her daughter's eyes were 
curiously dull and hurt. 

At the end of the third week, it be- 
came suddenly much worse. After being 
put to bed, Dolly began to cry. It was 
not the free, vigorous crying of an active 
child unwilling to go to bed. It was a low 
moaning. It continued most of the night. 

"This can't go on," Pete said to his 
wife, in the early morning. 

"Mary, at the school, suggested we 
talk to Mrs. Finley, the adviser. . . ." 

"I don't like to think we've got a prob- 
lem child," Pete said. 

"Mary says this isn't so unusual." 

“Well, it’s pretty bad,” Pete said. 
“And it’s all happened since Dolly began 
going to that school.” 

“Well, I could just give up and keep 
her home. But I don’t think that’s the 
answer. When she’s home with me all 
day, she misses Anne.” 

"She's not with Anne in school. . . .” 

"No." 

"Maybe that's the trouble." 

"I don't know what it is, but we ought 
to see this Mrs. Finley," Sally said. 


Mrs. Finley came that evening to 
the Brannigan home. Sally and Pete im- 
mediately liked her. She was a woman 
of about their own age, with children 
of her own. 

Mrs. Finley first asked about the 
trouble the night before, and Sally and 
Pete described to her exactly what had 
happened. 

"Can you tell me a little about the 
children?” Mrs. Finley said. “I’ve seen 
them in school, but it would help if you 


told me.” 

“I don’t know if you could tell about 
Dolly from seeing her the way she’s been 
the past week or two,” Sally said. “She 
just hasn’t been herself at all.” 

“What is she like usually?” 

“Oh, very quiet. Very good. She’s an 
extremely sweet little girl-and very 
happy.” 

“Quiet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” Sally said. 

“Tell me . . .” The adviser seemed a 
little embarrassed. “Do you baby her? 
I mean, do you treat her any differently 
from Anne?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe we do. She is 
the baby, you know, and sometimes I 
hate to think she’s growing up.” 

“Is Dolly her real name?” 

“Oh no! Her real name’s Grace. But 
we got to calling her Dolly. It seemed to 
fit her.” 


“7 OU know,” the adviser said, “Mary 

said the other children laughed 
when your child was called Dolly. 'She's 
a dolly,’ they said. Of course that prob- 
ably isn’t what’s the trouble, but—could 
I suggest something?” 

"Of course." 

"As soon as a child is going to go out 
and be with other children, it's advis- 
able to drop the baby name. Baby names 
sometimes stick terribly. 

“Well,” Sally said, “we could start 
calling her Grace.” 

“I would.” 

“Is there anything else we can do?” 
Sally said. 

“How is Grace with Anne?” 

Sally smiled at the use of the unusual 
name for Dolly. “How is Grace with 
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Anne?” she repeated. 

“Maybe I should have said, How is 
Anne with Grace?” the adviser said. 

“Why, wonderful, really. Just like a 
little mother.” 

“Yes, I got that impression from Mary 
about Anne. Anne is a very mature little 
girl, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is,” Sally said. 

“You see, it’s this way,” Pete said. 
“Sally always wanted to make Anne feel 
she should be a big sister to Dolly—you 
know, watch out for her.” 

“Yes, I understand.” The adviser 
leaned back in her chair. Her next ques- 
tion was asked very quietly. “How is 
Grace about doing things for herself? 
Does she dress herself?” 

“Well,” Sally said, “of course she could 
if she had to, but I usually help her.” 

“Does she sometimes want to dress 
herself? I mean, when you help her, does 
she try to refuse help?” 

“Why yes, she does sometimes. But 
there’s part of the dressing that’s still 
too hard for her. You know, buttons in 
the back of the neck and things like 
that.” 

“How about eating?” 

“She feeds herself.” 

“When she and Anne play together, 
here at home, does Anne pretend she’s 
the baby?” 

“Oh yes—” 

“Pretend to feed her and do things 
for her?” 

“Yes, quite often.” Sally turned to 
Pete. “There’s quite a lot of that, isn’t 
there?” she said to Pete and he nodded. 


*T BELIEVE I know now what's the 

matter," Mrs. Finley said. "I be- 
lieve your little girl, Grace, has a con- 
flict. . .” 

“A conflict!” Pete said. 

"It's not unusual. Children have them 
as well as grownups. I’m quite sure your 
little girl wants to grow up and be a big 
girl like Anne, and play with the other 
children in school, but yet she wants to 
be a baby too and get special favors and 
the special feeling of protection babies 
have.” 

Sally looked at Pete. “It could be,” she 
said. 

“Then what do we do?” Pete said. 

“Well, it’s not too simple. For one 
thing there’s what you both should do 
yourselves. Treat Grace and Anne more 
alike. You shouldn’t make too much 
difference now between them. And 
what’s especially important, encourage 
Grace to do things for herself and to 
take the initiative. I would see that she 
has clothes she can manage herself and 
let her dress herself entirely, all the time. 
And when she wants to do anything her- 
self, even if you think it’s a little ad- 
vanced and difficult, let her do it. A child 
like Grace can be thwarted rather easily, 
and when she isn’t allowed to show 

[Continued on Page 80] 
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I laughed up my sleeve when 
persnickety Tim raved about my 
cooking. He never dreamed he was 
eating leftovers . . . they were so de- 
licious, flavor-saved with Cut-Rite! 


I keep him fooled by wrapping 
everything in extra-heavy Cut-Rite 
the minute I clear the table. Those 
few celery stalks, extra meat, left- 
over limas don’t get a chance to lose 
their flavor. Cut-Rite protects fresh- 
food goodness, keeps out flavor- 
robbing air! 

Waxed-through Cut-Rite will send 
your reputation as a cook sky-high! 
Try my recipe for Corned Beef Rare- 
bit as a starter. It’s easy to be a 
good Cut-Rite cook! 


THE BOX WITH THE 


FAMOUS CUTTIWG EDGE .... 





To cut cheese or butter smoothly and easily, 
cover the knife with waxed-through Cut-Rite. 
The famous cutting edge tears evenly, easily. 









CORNED BEEF RAREBIT 
Flavor-saved by Cut-Rite 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
4 tablespoons flour 
Y teaspoon salt 

Few grains pepper 

2 cups, milk 

I cupgrated Americancheddarcheese 

I teaspoon prepared mustard 

I cup chopped corned beef 


flour, salt, pepper; gradually add 
milk. Cook over boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly, until thickened. 
Cook 5 minutes, stir occasionally. 
Add cheese; cook until melted. Add 
mustard, and corned beef flavor- 
saved by Cut-Rite. Heat, 
serve on toast. 
Serves 4. 
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To save dishes, icebox space and keep the 
grapefruit juicy, wrap extra half in extra- 
heavy, Cut-Rite. A Scott Paper Product. 
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72 Pudding 
Ma hoce Fine É 


Easy recipe for Chocolate Nut Chocolate 


ing: Prepare My-T- Fine Nut. а 
Pudding: ing to simple directions on 2 
Package Arrange three SUE ot ا‎ 

d in shallow she X 
рт а соокіеѕ гетаіп upright. Тор 
Pith whipped cream before serving. 







Nut Chocolate 
Vanilla 
Butterscotch 
Chocolate 
Lemon Flavor Pie Filling 





In the September issue . . . 


How Not to Get a Job 
by Winifred Lenihan 
who gives some first-hand advice 


to the inexperienced job-seeker 


Give this and other 
salads added flavor by 
using the Master In. 
gredient — Bon Olive 
Oil. Pure. Imported. 
BONOIL PACK- 
ING CORP., 4006 
Second Avenue, 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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NO MORE DOLLY 
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initiative, the initiative dies.” 

“Yes, we can do that,” Sally said. 

“Then about Anne. That will be 
harder, but perhaps you can suggest to 
Anne that she let Grace do things too. 
Anne will learn partly from the way you 
treat Grace yourselves. It’s important 
that the two children get on a more equal 
footing. Calling Dolly Grace will help 
some with Anne, probably.” 

"You've been very helpful," Pete said. 

"Remember, Grace's conflict is really 
because she wants to grow up. I would 
keep her out of school for a while and 
I think you'll recognize when she wants 
to go back or when she's ready." 

"Well, what do you think?" Pete said 
when Mrs. Finley was gone. 

“We can try,” Sally said. “It’s funny, 
how important these little things are that 
you do.” 


At breakfast the next morning, Sally 
said, “I’ve got something I want to talk 
to you about, children.” The two chil- 
dren looked at her, interested. “I want 
to talk about Dolly’s name,” Sally said. 
“Dolly, you know, isn’t really Dolly’s 
name. 

“Her name is Grace,” Anne said. 

“Yes, her name is really Grace. Dolly 
is her baby name, but I think now it’s 
time for her to be called by her right 
name. 

Anne laughed and moved her head 
from side to side and finally stared at 
her sister and said, “Grace.” 

“Grace isn’t going to school today,” 
Sally said. 

"Can't she go to school?" Anne said. 

"She can, but for a while I think she'd 
better stay home with me." 

Sally saw a relieved look on Grace's 
face. 


URING the day, at home alone, 

Grace was quite happy. The wor- 

ried look began to go out of her face. 
She was happy the next day too. 

That night Pete said, “I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to buy Dolly a 
cot like Anne’s.” 

“Grace,” Sally said. 

“Grace, I mean. I can’t seem to get 
used to the new name.” 

They bought the cot and Sally got 
Grace some dresses that had better but- 
ton arrangements, and Grace began to 
dress herself entirely. Dressing, she kept 
an eye on Anne as Anne dressed on her 
side of the room. The look that Grace 
gave Anne was ambiguous. It was partly 
sweet and timid and it was also partly 
and experimentally the kind.of look that 
Anne often had, of pride and self-de- 
pendence. 

There was no doubt that Grace was 
pleased with her cot. 


After the first week or so, all of them 
were calling Dolly Grace pretty regu- 
larly. Grace liked it and finally corrected 
Anne one or twice when Anne called 
her Dolly. Now Sally began noticing that 
Grace was not quite as contented at 
home. Early in the afternoon she would 
begin saying, “When is Anne coming?” 


NE afternoon when Anne came in, 
Grace said, “Let’s play school.” 

“I don’t want to. I've been to school,” 
Anne said. 

“Play school,” Grace said shyly again. 

Anne said. “Let’s play baby—” 

Grace’s expression changed. 

"I'm the mama and you're the baby,” 
Anne said. 

"I don't want to be the baby," Grace 
said. “Youre the baby and I’m the 
mama.” 

“No,” Anne said, “you're the baby.” 

For the first time that Sally remem- 
bered, a stubborn, set look came on 
Grace’s face. Anne looked surprised. 
“You are the baby,” she said. 

Grace got to her feet and hit Anne a 
sound wallop in the middle of the chest. 
Anne looked as if she were going to cry. 

“I don’t want to be the baby,” Grace 
said. 

“Well,” Anne said, pouting, “you can 
be the mama this time, but I'm the mama 
next time." 


A few days after this, Sally decided 
to try Grace in school again. She walked 
quietly with Sally and Anne, and at 
school climbed up with them to the 
school rooms on the second floor. They 
left Anne at her classroom and went on 
to Grace's room. Mary, the teacher, 
smiled and said, "You're back, Grace?" 
Grace nodded. "Take off your things," 
Mary said. 

Grace took off her own coat and hat 
and leggings and put them in a locker. 
Sally kissed her good-by and said, *Have 
fun." 

As soon as Sally was gone, Grace 
went to one of the low children's chairs 
and sat down. "Im an Indian," one of 
the children said, putting a chair over 
his head and peering through the back 
at Grace. 

He came over to her and said, "Are 
you an Indian?" Grace looked uncertain, 
then she smiled and said, “No.” 

“Yes, you be an Indian,” the boy said. 
He took her hand and Grace got up. He 
lifted a chair and put it over her head, 
and she looked through the back at him. 
“Hoo,” she said. He laughed loudly. She 
laughed too, hesitantly, with the chair 
still over her head. 

“Tm an Indian,” she said. 


THE END 
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[Continued from Page 89] 


“Are you too wrought up to know 
what you want to do?” he asked. “Or 
too tired?” 

"I'm too tired to argue. I won't throw 
myself at you again—” 

From the top of the stairs, the woman 
in the wine silk robe called, “Girl! Listen 
—what do you know about my husband?” 

She turned. She saw Jude staring up 
those dark steps at the girl against the 
dim light of the hallway. And then the 
French heels were clicking swiftly down. 

“What do you know about Charley?” 
she repeated. 

“Nothing,” Rebecca said, “except that 
he came by here last week—on Tuesday 
night and went on across the river. His 
right arm was hurt—but not badly, he 
said—" 

"Thank God!" the girl breathed. 
"Thank God for—" She hushed as she 
stopped with her hand on the newel post, 
seeing a man was here. For a long mo- 
ment, staring at him, she seemed unable 
to move. Then she whirled and ran back 
up the stairs. 

Rebecca said, "She's looking for her 
husband. He—he's in some dangerous 
work and she—she had heard he was 
killed—" 

“T see.” 


A’? now that they had had this inter- 
ruption, she didn’t know whether 
she could go through it all again or not, 
getting back on the thing they had been 
talking about. 

Tautly, he said, “When shall the wed- 
ding be, Miss Whitman?” 

And she answered, “Never, if you 
have to keep calling me that. I won't 
shame you—I won't be shamed by folks 
knowing the kind of a wedding it is." 
And then she asked, “How—how do I 
know it will be that kind? How do I 
know you'll keep your word?” 

“If you don’t know that just by my 
telling you, please forget that the whole 
thing was ever mentioned—Rebecca.” 

She saw that she could believe him. 
She said, “I—Id like to get it over with 
now, then—but it might be—better—it 
might be better if we waited until to- 
morrow—when they're ready to leave. 
Mr. Bowan and his sister, I mean—" 

And then, something else came to her. 
Before he could answer her she said, 
"Tonight." For Mrs. Saxon might not 
be here tomorrow, and next to having 
Charley see her being married the best 
thing would be for his wife to, for she 
could tell him all about it. . . “Tonight,” 
she repeated. 


Mrs. Saxon dressed quickly and came 
down after Miss Angie asked her to be 
a witness at the wedding. Her spirits 

[Continued on Page 82] 
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YOu hold their future 











Avoid Tomorrow's Caffein Habit = | 
give them POSTUM with Milk TODAY! 


* Medical Authorities confirm that 
caffein is a drug found in coffee and 
tea. It is a stimulant that acts on 
the brain and central nervous sys- 
tem. While many grown-ups can 
drink coffee and tea without ill- 


effect, others suffer nervous hyper- 
tension, indigestion and sleepless 
nights. Doctors agree coffee should 
not be served at all to children. 





Start your children on Postum today. Let 

them grow up with Postum, for good 
customs like Postum last a lifetime. That’s why 
growing up with Postum is the easy way to avoid 
tomorrow’s caffein habit. 


And make it Postum with milk—for your 

children’s greater health. Postum 
with milk combines Postum’s grain-rich flavor with 
"Nature's most nearly perfect food." And a hot 
drink at mealtime is a positive aid to digestion. 


é Set your children a good example! Drink 

Postum yourself. Postum is the grown- 
up custom the whole family enjoys healthfully; be- 
cause, of America's three great mealtime drinks— 
coffee, tea and Postum — Postum alone contains no 
caffein, no drug of any kind. 


Grow UP with POSTU M 
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Canning time tn 
Your Garden? 






Bernardin Home Canning Features 


Triple protection on inside sur- 
face of lids — food acid-resistant 
white enamel, on lacquer, on tin. 
Before you buy .. . Compare! 
Lettering is lithographed — not 
embossed. Avoids cracking inside 
lacquer surface. Compare! 

Natural live rubber rings (built- 
in). Won't harden. Never crumbly. 
Dig out rubber ring with knife blade. 
Stretch it! Compare! 

Three sizes — Standard, popular 
No. 63, and wide mouth. 

Send only .10c for Bernardin 
Home Canning Guide. Write. 


Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Evansville 10, Ind. 
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In our next issue... 


Good Neighbor Gerr:ty 
by Catherine Noonan 


in which Gerrity comes to the aid 
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were lighter now, and when Miss Angie 
left Rebecca’s room she said, “Rebecca 
—that's your name? you won’t—you'll not 
ever let Charley know what I was think- 
ing about him when he’s by here again, 
will you?” 

Rebecca had hidden the locket deep 
within her bureau drawer. Now brush- 
ing her hair, darkly copper in the candle 
light, she said casually, “Of course not.” 

Mrs. Saxon said, “Let me brush your 
hair.” Her fingers were cool and deft 
as she took the brush before Rebecca 
could prevent. “It’s—it’s just that Charley 
is high-spirited and handsome and 
women make a fuss over him. I guess I 
shouldn’t say it, but it’s you redheads 
he always’ goes for. For a little—before 
I knew you and Mr. Prentiss—were get- 
ting married, I thought—well, of course, 
I know. . .” She floundered to a halt. 
“My, you've such pretty hair. .. Do you 
have something borrowed? Here—Char- 
ley gave me this—” 

She slipped off her bracelet, and 
though she didn’t want it Rebecca took 
it. It was unreasonable of her, she knew, 
the way she felt about Charley’s wife. 
She really should be on her knees thank- 
ing the Lord she had come here, And 
she was thankful. 


hn in sort of a dream, with the 
feeling that all this must be happen- 
ing to someone else instead of herself, 
she stood up with Jude in the front room. 
He had brought in a chest from his 
wagon and now he wore a suit which 
seemed to have been packed away a long 
time. He was steady as a tree there be- 
side her, for all that she knew he must 
be in pain from that bullet against his 
heart. 

Mr. Bowan went through the cere- 
mony rapidly, as if fearful they might 
change their minds after all. He had 
put on a collar for the occasion and con- 
stantly he twisted his chin about as if 
being choked, but he kept his mind 
strictly on the service, giving them 
barely time enough to make their an- 
swers. 

“Do you, Rebecca, promise to love...” 

She felt that the Lord would forgive 
her for it. Steadfastly she said, “Yes, sir, 
I do.” Well, she would respect him. 

When it was over, Mr. Bowan was 
sweating as much as Jude’s hand there 
in hers. She felt as limp as if she had 
done a six weeks’ washing. She needed 
to sit down— 

Mrs. Saxon said, “Well, if you'll hurry 
and kiss her, I'd like to excuse myself—” 

Jude said, “Don’t let us detain you, 
madam,” and before Rebecca knew he 
was going to he tilted her head back 
and kissed her on the forehead. ` 

Mrs. Saxon whirled and fairly ran up 
the stairs, as she had the kitchen ones 
when Jude saw her in her dressing gown. 
Mr. Bowan was making a nervous at- 
tempt at lightness and Miss Angie, all 


in a flutter, poured a few drops into each 
of several tumblers from the dandelion 
wine bottle. It had vinegared, or—she 
wanted it understood she wouldn’t have 
approved of it, even for a wedding. 

Jude lifted his glass. “To a very lovely 
bride! Her health—and a long and happy 
life, with all good things.” 


Miss Angie had said, “Your room is 
much more comfortable, dearie.” But 
there were four beds in Jude’s room, and 
Rebecca shivered uncontrollably as she 
took off her dress while he paced up and 
down the hall outside the door. She won- 
dered why on earth she had got into 
this. It seemed now such a foolish, hare- 
brained thing. . . 

Her teeth chattering, she slipped her 
nightgown on over all her petticoats and 
kicked off her shoes and got into the 
bed by the door, farthest from the one 
by which he had put his things. Deep 
in the feather tick, she had almost got 
a little place warmed up when she re- 
membered Jude was.waiting. She tried 
to call him, but she could get no words 
out, and at long last he tapped on the 
door. 

She stammered, “Y—yes?” 

“Can I come in?” 

“Y-yes—” 

She drew the cover entirely over her 
head as the door opened. He shut it and 
latched it and a moment later the candle 
was out. And soon after that she heard 
him snoring like a trooper while she lay 
there unable to close her eyes. Or maybe 
he was just pretending his nerves were 
so unruffled. Well—two could do that. . . 

The next afternoon Mr. Bowan and 
Miss Angie pulled up the hill in his 
wagon. In town, seventeen miles away, 
he would sell the wagon and team and 
ship his trunks and boxes of things he 
wanted to keep and he and Miss Angie 
would take the train. Mrs. Saxon had 
gone back to Kansas City on the stage, 
and finally, at long last, when the other 
stage pulled out after supper Rebecca 
and Jude were alone. 


E came into the kitchen, after the 
stage rolled down the hill, to where 
she was washing dishes. He got a drink 
and put a fresh chunk into the fire and 
then, as if on afterthought, he emptied 
the bucket into the kettle and went to 
the well and brought more water. She 
appreciated that. To her relief, though, 
he went on into the front room after she 
thanked him. And then in her room she 
wrote her mother a letter. 

". . . and so I am now Mrs. Jude Pren- 
tiss. I think you would like Mr. Prentiss. 
He is some older than I am—twenty-eight 
—and, though not exactly handsome, he 
is distinguished looking. He has some 
learning, and has brought a number of 
books with him.” 

She realized that it didn’t sound much 
like a letter from a happy bride, and after 
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chewing the end of the quill for a time 
she wrote, “He is extremely considerate 
of me. I believe he is what Papa would 
call a gentleman of the old school. He 
was in the war with the Fifth Missouri 
Rifles until wounded the day after he 
became liason officer (I think that is 
the way to spell it) to General Grant 
from his outfit.” 


When it was finished she went to the 


front room and Jude looked up from the 
book he was reading. Hesitantly she 
said, “I—I wanted to let my mother know 
about—know how to address me from 
now on—if I could have money for post- 
age—?" She couldn't keep the question- 
ing note out of her voice. 

He drew a small leather pouch from 
his pocket and handed it to her. He said, 
"Keep track of what you spend so we'll 
know what we're worth. Do you have 
somewhere to lock that?" 

She could hardly believe her senses. 
The men she had known had always 
kept the purse. She opened it. Gold 
pieces were there, and silver and copper. 
She took out enough for her letter and 
gave the rest back to him. He took it 
without comment and presently, after 
she returned to her room, she heard him 
going upstairs. 


HE knew that the neighbors would 


sooner or later be dropping in, and 
next day she fixed Jude's things down- 
stairs in the room next to hers. It was 
entered by a door from the passageway 
leading from the kitchen to the front 
room, and another door led from it to 
her room. It had been fastened so long 
the thumb bolt had rusted, and as she 
pounded it loose Jude came in from the 
barn where he had been pulling the 
shoes off his oxen so their hoofs could 
wear down a bit now that they would 
be running in the pasture. 

She didn’t know he was there until 
he said, “Could I do that?” 

She jumped, and then, flushing, she 
said, “I—I thought it would look funny 
when folks come to see us if this door 
wasn't open—" 

Very gravely he greased the bolt until 
it worked readily, but she had the feel- 
ing that he was amused, as he might 
have been at a little girl playing dolls. 
She had intended making a molasses 
cake for his dinner, but, somewhat net- 
tled, she changed her mind. Then, re- 
membering all of her chores that he had 
insisted on taking over, she made it any- 
way. It turned out well. He ate four 
pieces." 

Old Sam, the stage driver, came in 
looking very important a few days later 
and hinted that if he were a newly mar- 
ried couple he would be getting ready 
for a shivaree the next night. Rebecca 
told him privately to get word to the 
men not to play any rough pranks on 
Jude on account of his heart. 

[Continued on Page 87] 
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BABY: Such a face, Mom! 

Folks'll think you don't 

enjoy being me— having 

a lifethat's all “зип апа 

fun"! 

MOM: All “sun and fun,” eh? Did I 
say that? All ‘‘squirms and wrig- 
gles" is more like it! I'd forgotten 
babies work and play so hard. Ooh, 
my skin's uncomfortable! 


BABY: Bless my booties, Mom, that's 
what my skin feels like all the time! 
Now maybe you’ll listen when I 
tell you I need Johnson’s Baby Oil 
and Johnson’s Baby Powder! 





MOM: So that’s why you’ve been fuss- 
ing, sweetie! But do you need both? 


. BABY — 
- POWDER | 








BABY: Gracious, yes, Mommie. After 
my bath, just you smooth me all 
over with pure, gentle Johnson's 
Baby Oil. And use it at diaper 
changes, too, to help prevent what 
my doctor calls **urine irritation." 


As for Johnson's Baby Powder— 
haven't you noticed the chafes and 
prickles I get these hot summer 
days? Plenty of cool sprinkles with 
Powder will help fix that! 
MOM: I've been behind the times! 
Watch me catch up! 
BABY: Swell, Mom! Don't 
let me rush you, but how 
about a little jaunt out 
’ for Johnson's right now? 






government is if for any reason a veteran 
is forced to let his insurance lapse.) 


WHAT KINDS OF INSURANCE DOES THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFER? 


To get down to definitions: Term in- 
surance, 5-year Level Premium Term— 
the type originally issued to veterans 
while in service. It has the lowest 
premium; it provides death benefit pro- 
tection for a limited period; but it has 
neither cash nor loan value. To provide 
continued protection, term insurance 
may be converted at any time desired 
within the term period (5 to 8 years) 
to permanent insurance. The Veterans 
Administration emphasizes, however, 
the advice that the average veteran hold 
on to his term insurance in the full 
amount until he is certain about his 
future earning power, his family situa- 
tion and his specific requirements for 
life insurance. 

Permanent insurance — either con- 
verted from term insurance or taken out 
initially after leaving the service. In 
either case there is a physical examina- 
tion. July 81, 1947 was made the dead- 
line for converting a term policy without 
having a physical examination. But until 
January 1, 1950, no veteran will be 
turned down for government insurance 
because of disabilities—less than total— 
providing they were acquired during or 
aggravated by his active military service 
between October 8, 1940, and Septem- 
ber 2, 1945. There are six permanent in- 
surance plans: Ordinary Life, 30-Pay- 
ment Life, 20-Payment Life, 20-Year 
Endowment, Endowment at Age 60 and 
Endowment at Age 65. Naturally, con- 
verted insurance is more expensive. It 
includes savings; it provides more than 
just death benefit protection; it has cash 
and loan values after the first year. 


Age 25 MONTHLY PREMIUMS 










$10,000 $5,000 $1,000 
Term—5-year LPT..........6 6.70 $ 3.35 $ .67 
Ordinary Life. Д 6.85 1.87 
30-Payment Life .. 885 1.67 
20-Payment Life .. 10.60 2.12 
20-Year Endowment ...... 17.40 8.48 
Endowment at age 60.... 18.90 9.45 1.89 
Endowment at age 65.... 16.70 8.35 1.67 


HAVE THERE BEEN ANY CHANGES IN THE 
ORIGINAL LAW? 


A new G.I. Insurance law—the Insur- 
ance Act of 1946, passed by Congress 
in August of that year, and an amend- 
ment passed in February of this year, 
make several important changes in the 
older Act. We won't bother you with 
a comparison of the old provisions be- 
cause even if you didn't agree with the 
authorities that the amendments are an 
improvement, its too late to worry. 
These amendments are: 

No restrictions on type of insurance. 
A veteran may take out permanent pro- 
tection without first having term insur- 
ance. 
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No restrictions on beneficiary. A vet- 
eran may name anyone he chooses as 
his beneficiary and has an unrestricted 
choice of one or more beneficiaries. 

Lump sum payment. A veteran may 
elect that his beneficiary collect his in- 
surance in one cash payment. 

Monthly payments. A more cautious 
veteran may elect that his beneficiary 
collect his insurance in 36 to 240 equal 
monthly installments—or as a monthly 
income for life. The beneficiary may even 
choose reduced installments over a 
longer period than the veteran elected. 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL INSURANCE? 


In talking to a number of veterans 
and their families we found that there 
was much confusion about the question 
of regular private insurance vs. the gov- 
ernment plan, so it‘may be well to clear 
that up right here. There is no compe- 











A Statement by Harold W. Breining 
Assistant Administrator in Charge of 
the Insurance Service 







As serious as were the wartime 
difficulties in administering National 
Service Life Insurance, even more 
complex were the obstacles which 
came with the rapid demobilization 
of late 1945 and early 1946, when dis- 
charges exceeded a million a month. 
The impact on the V.A. was terrific. 
After discharge the policy-holder was, 
for the first time, responsible for paying 
premiums directly to the V.A., which 
now had to process each veteran’s 
account on an individual basis. 

An avalanche of mail descended on 
the V.A.—millions of premium pay- 
ments and requests for information 
and. service. Many of these could not 
be processed because they lacked the 
necessary identifying data. Unan- 
swered letters brought further letters. 
Until additional personnel could be 
recruited and trained, delays and mis- 
takes in handling this tremendous vol- 
ume were inevitable. 

To improve service and bring it 
closer to the veteran, V.A, insurance 
activities have been decentralized to 
thirteen strategically located branch 
offices. The actual transfer of these mil- 
lions of accounts is expected ultimately 
to ease the burden but the actual oper- 
ation tended to complicate the problem 
still further during the period of 
change. But confused accounts are 
being straightened out and substantial 
progress is being made as more capable 
and better trained personnel is made 
available for the task. 

Veterans may be confident that 
every effort is being exerted to give 
them the kind of service to which they 
are entitled. 











































tition as such. The private companies 
have been.enormously co-operative and 
entirely in favor of NSLI. Many of their 
most experienced people are giving aid 
to the Veterans Administration in fa- 
cilitating the working of this huge 
project. The actual difference in cost be- 
tween commercial insurance and G.I. in- 
surance is that no additional charge is 
calculated in NSLI premiums to cover 
the cost of administration expense. This 
expense includes salesmen's commis- 
sions, personnel salaries, printing, etc., 
which averages about fifteen cents out 
of every dollar disbursed by private in- 
surance companies. In NSLI no salesmen 
will knock on the door or phone if the 
veteran forgets to pay his premium but, 
since he is a big boy now, he should be 
able to tie the string around his own 
finger in order to save money. 

NSLI also has a total disability income 
rider which most commercial insurance 
companies don't issue and those that do 
charge a fairly large additional premium. 
If a government insuree pays this rider, 
which comes to between ten and twenty- 
eight cents per $1,000 a month addi- 
tional, depending on his policy and age, 
he can get this added protection. In case 
he becomes totally disabled for six con- 
secutive months or more, before age 60, 
the government not only waives the 
monthly premiums but pays $5.00 a 
month per $1,000 of insurance as long 
as he is disabled—which means as long 
as a veteran is unable to work for a 
substantial wage. . 

Plus the recognized benefits of any 
life insurance, one of the most important 
and distinctive features of NSLI is that 
there are few if any restrictions. There 
are no prohibitions whatever as to occu- 
pation, residence, travel, or (knock hard 
on wood) participation in warfare. The 
plain civilian will find that commercial 
insurance is either impossible to secure 
or available only at a greatly increased 
premium if he engages in certain hazard- 
ous occupations. A government-insured 
veteran may take up risky careers rang- 
ing from that of a window washer to 
a test pilot on a jet bomber, without any 
increase in premium. He, or she—bc- 
causeto the government men and women 
members of the armed forces are all 
G.L's—may live anywhere in the wor'd, 
for instance the tropics which are ana- 
thema to most private companies bs- 
cause of yellow fever, malaria and similar 
risks. He can travel in any way at all, 
including a flying circus or submarine— 
which no private company will under- 
write. 

The statistics of commercial life in- 
surance companies tell us that approxi- 
mately one and a half million men and 
women who have now returned from 
the wars will become engaged or re-en- 
gaged in hazardous or extra hazardous 
occupations which would make it either 
impossible for them to buy any private 
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insurance or, in the case of a minor haz- 
ard, insure only at an extra cost. 


WHY DID SO MANY VETERANS DROP THEIR 
INSURANCE? 


Why, then, considering all these privi- 
leges and unique benefits of NSLI have 
so many of the fourteen million veterans 
originally insured dropped their policies? 
There is first, and most simply, the ques- 
tion of money for the premium. If you 
are out of a job or beset by other claims, 
you can’t pay. Since this is the one ir- 
refutable argument the government tries 
to help by making the reinstatement of 
lapsed policies very simple, urging how- 
ever that the men reduce the amount of 
their total if necessary, keeping the 
smallest sum of $1,000 (the premium on 
which for a term policy is only sixty- 
seven cents a month at age 25) just to 
keep insurance-minded. 

Another reason is that the first reac- 
tion of the serviceman on separation 
is that he’s finished with government 
stuff. Although NSLI was never com- 
pulsory, the authorities are frank to 
admit that there was a good deal of 
“Take it or else” about the matter. When 
the General said to the Colonel and the 
Colonel to the Captain and the Captain 
to his company, “We expect 100% en- 
rollment,” there wasn’t much chance for 
the private to decline with thanks. As 
a bronze lapel-buttoned taxi driver said 
to me: “I was in the Army five years an 
when I got out I was so sick of it I didn’t 
want to have anything to do with gov- 
ernment insurance. Just wanted to forget 
everything tied up with the war. Sure 
I believe in insurance but I took some 
out with a private company. Now I'm 
beginning to feel better about the gov- 
ernment and I wish I had my veteran's 
insurance. Say, do you think I could get 
it back?” 

Slowness or complete stoppage in ac- 
knowledgment of payments is a third 
reason that many men have discontinued 
their insurance. Premiums seem to van- 
ish in the bright blue yonder as far as 
the senders can tell. A busy lawyer was 
very resentful recently because as a time 
saver he had paid up for six months 
ahead. Not only did he get no receipt 
for his check but he got no answer to 
his follow-up letters. Fearful that he lose 
out on his $10,000, he duplicated the six 
months’ advance with regular monthly 
payments. He doubts, gloomily, that he 
will live long enough to see the matter 
straightened out. The VA admits that 
such criticisms are just. Overwhelmed 
and understaffed, the handicaps are, 
however, gradually being overcome and 
it is expected that in the not too distant 
future satisfactory service can be ren- 
dered and past omissions rectified. 

Perhaps the most important factor in 
the whole situation is lack of informa- 
tion. When the men were demobilized 

[Continued on Page 86] 
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“I HATED TO FACE A FULL- 















































“I bulged all over—looked 

absolutely dumpy in the 

foundation and мине 
т 


before got 


wore £ 
up ports. 


Spencer 


... until I lost 
my bulges in a 
SPENCER" 


Your Spencer will be light, 
flexible — and guaranteed 
never to lose its shape. 

Stop experimenting with 
foundations that lose their 
shape after only a few weeks' 
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Future Beauty Lines 
Ask any dealer in Spencer Sup- 
ports to show you how Spencer 
Designers can perfect your fig- 
ure. You'll learn things you 
never knew before about faulty 
posture and the bulges it causes. 
Spencer dealers are expert, es- 
pecially trained corsetieres. 

Send for 
Fascinating Free Booklet 
To receive booklet, send coupon 
below — or look in telephone 
book for “Spencer corsetiere” 
or “Spencer Support Shop.” 
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“TO: ANNE. 


Avett" SUPPORTS 


LENGTH 
MIRROR 


Take a good look in your mir- 
ror today. Do your hips 
spread? Does your abdomen 
bulge? Have you an ugly line 
in back? 

Your bulges will give way 
to lovely lines the instant you 
put on your Spencer. This is 
because your Spencer Fash- 
ion Support will be created 
especially for you. Every line 
will be individually designed 
: to solve your figure problem 
^| -—and yours alone. And you'll 
be amazed to find how little 
your Spencer will cost! 





“My Spencer Body and 
Breast Supports didn’t just 
hide my bulges—tbey re- 
directed my body into lines 
that eliminated bulges!” 


SPENCER SEND 
Spencer, Incorporated TODAY 
143 Derby Avenue, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Please send your free booklet. I have 
marked my posture problem at left. 
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@ Like the taste of mustard? Like the 
taste of horseradish? Then tempt your 


taste with the double flavor treat of 


Best Foods MUSTARD 
spiked with a dash of 
HORSERADISH. Not 
too strong, not too 
mild. Get a jar today! 
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there was far too much bustle on both 
sides for details. Since then regulations 
have been changed, amended and re- 
scinded. 


WILL THE GOVERNMENT EVER PAY 
DIVIDENDS? 


G.I. Insurance is not a government 
handout, but a sound business proposi- 
tion. It is a mutual insurance organiza- 
tion: In the future the plan is to pay 
dividends as well as benefits. This will 
mean that men who hold term insur- 
ance are just as eligible to receive divi- 
dends as is the veteran who owns a per- 
manent form of policy. Naturally divi- 
dends are paid out of savings and until 
the NSLI accounts have been tabulated 
so that the Actuarial Service can be cer- 
tain who is insured and who is not, and 
until the proper reserves have been set 
up to pay future benefits, it will be im- 
possible to declare a dividend. However, 
the fund, which has been built up by 
premium payments during the past five 
or six years and which is entirely owned 
by the millions of men and women who 
served in the armed forces, has become 
huge. The general feeling prevails that 
dividends declared in the future will be 
generous. Just be patient while the cake 
is baking. 

If all this sounds like a sales talk it’s 
because it’s meant to. The government, 
looking back with gratitude and looking 
ahead with hope for the security of its 
sons and daughters, and thereby the 
nation, has devised this plan for saving, 
for a nest egg, for permanent protection. 
The government fears too that from two 
to three million veterans may be so phy- 
sically impaired, either by heart ailments 
or other defects, that they will be un- 
able to pass successfully the physical 
examination necessary for the purchase 
of standard life insurance through a pri- 
vate company. 

The more veterans who keep their in- 
surance, the better it will be for their 
country. The one-time serviceman with 
the habit of saving, with the prospect 
of security, helps to guarantee the well- 
being of all. Looking at the other side 
of the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
privations and heartbreaks that come to 
families who are left without help for 
the future, have a direct result on the 
well-being of the community. Take it 
in the words of General Bradley to his 
men: "National Service Life Insurance 
is one of the greatest assets you veterans 
will have. It is the soundest investment 
you can make, the cheapest protection 
you can buy for your families. Hold On 
To It!” 


To expedite a reply to any communica- 
tion to the Veterans Administration re- 
garding your NSLI: 1. Always give your 
full name (including first, middle, and 
last name). 2. Give your Insurance Cer- 
tificate or Policy Number and Service 
Serial Number. 3. Give your complete 
permanent address. And if your Insur- 
ance Certificate Number or Policy Num- 
ber is not known: 1. Give grade or rating 
and organization at time of original ap- 
plication for insurance. 2. Give date of 
discharge from the service (if a vet- 
eran). 3. Give date and place of birth. 


The following branch offices of the Vet- 
erans Administration have jurisdiction 
over NSLI in the states indicated. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 1, 

55 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
Territory: Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 2, 

299 Broadway, New York 7, New York 
Territory: New York, Puerto Rico. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 3, 

128 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Territory: Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO 4, 

900 N. Lombardy St., Richmond 20, Va 
Territory: District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 5, 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Territory: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 6, 

52 S. Starling St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
Territory: Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 7, 

226 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 8, 

Fort Snelling, Saint Paul 11, Minn. 
Territory: Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 9, 


Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 420 Locust St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Territory: Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 10, 

1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 
Territory: Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas: 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 

BRANCH OFFICE NO. 1l, 

821 Second Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Territory: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 12, 
180 New Montgomery St., 
cisco 5, Calif. 

Territory: Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada. 


San Fran- 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 13, 
P. O. Box 1260 Denver Federal Center, 
Denver 1, Colo. 
Territory: Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. 

THE END 
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And next morning, as she baked and 
shined apples and cleaned house, she 
wondered how Charley Saxon's wounded 
arm was. Just two weeks ago tonight that 
he had come by. Two weeks since she 
put on his locket And now that was 
over for good. Finished and done with, 
and she hated him. She was certain she 
did. 

Jude unloaded the wood he had 
hauled. and then there came the rasp 
of the saw. Only once had she mentioned 
that she thought he should not work 
so hard. He had said, “A short life and 
a merry one!” And then, seriously: “Why 
not let me decide? You're free to do 
anything you want to do. Ill take the 
same privilege.” 

So that was the way that was. And 
yet, if he should overdo and his heart 
suddenly stop—With relief, she saw that 
he was coming in. Stealing a look at 
him as he hung his coat and hat on a 
peg, she saw that he looked wearier than 
a man his size should look just from a 
half day in the timber. But she said noth- 
ing. If he scolded her again she was 
afraid she wouldn’t hold her tongue. 
And she felt that a husband should be 
shown respect. 


Folks started gathering in early that 
evening, and she knew then that it was 
to be more in the nature of a house- 
warming than a shivaree. With long dis- 
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tances to cover, no one wanted to wait 
until bedtime to arrive—and maybe get 
shot for night riders as the crowd came 
creeping up to pound pans and buckets. 

They had brought food, too, since it 
was supposed to be a surprise, and the 
dining table and kitchen table both were 
loaded. Men gathered around Jude get- 
ting acquainted with him and presently 
the gathering had broken up into groups 
—men in the kitchen, women in the front 
room gossiping and nursing their babies, 
several young blades home on furlough 
sparking their girls in the corners, and 
children galloping up the front stairs, 
through the hall and down the back 
ones. 

Rebecca found herself wearing a fixed 
smile at the arch remarks the women 
always made to new brides. The door 
between Jude’s room and hers was open 
and wraps were put on the beds and later 
piled on chairs to make room for sleep- 
ing babies. 

In the kitchen, seeing that everybody 
had food, she heard the talk about night 
riders swirling as thickly as the smoke 
from pipes. Quantrell supposedly had 
made another raid into Kansas, and there 
were wild stories of farm homes wiped 
out here and there on this side of the 
Missouri line by the Kansas raiders. 
There were growlings at the way the 
law had broken down, and about how 
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the Army was failing in its duty to hunt 
the marauding cutthroats and’ string 
them up. 

Someone suggested that the frolic 
start and a pair of fiddles and a banjo 
were tuned and a couple of sets formed 
in the big front room. The musicians 
did their best and the caller worked hard. 
Yet, there was no gaiety. People’s hearts 
were heavy with the war; with the think- 
ing on sons and sweethearts and hus- 
bands who had been at other frolics, 
and were not at this one; with the knowl- 
edge that their homes and lives were not 
safe now. Some had lost relatives to the 
night riders. 


UDE had chosen her for the first 
dance. He moved gracefully in spite 
of his size, and his bows and turnings 
and swingings were courtly. . . 
I'll swing your gal, and you swing 
mine. 
Now by cracky, ain't that fine! 
No sir! Take’er back—I'll take mine. 
I'll take my gal any old. time— 
Somebody said, "Ferry horn ablowin 
A couple of men who weren't dancing 
took their rifles and went out. Faintly, 
above the music and shuffle of feet, Re- 
becca heard them hail. Apparently they 
were satisfied that it was safe enough 
to go across for they seemed to be going 
on down the hill as they called their dogs. 
Old Sam, the stage driver, had man- 
aged to get here and he chose Rebecca 
for the next set. He was gawky but high 
stepping and he seemed to be shedding 
his cares. A natural dancer, he was liven- 
ing everyone up, and now, with a sudden 
yowl, he took the call away from the 
caller: 
Swing yore honey around and 
around 
Till yore ol wooden leg makes a 
hole in the ground. 
Put that lady in the center of the 
ring. 
Gent goes on for a three-hand 
swing. 
Circle around, let out a howl— 
Arch that couple an’ shoot the owl— 
As she was shot with a quick push 
through the arch of hands into Jude’s 
arms, she saw Charley Saxon standing 
in the middle doorway. She missed a 
beat, and then her heart missed a couple 
before she recovered and was swung 
into the dance again. 
Meet yore gal at the ol’ back gate 
Aw promenade eight till you come 


>» 


straight. 
Swing ’em to the centerand let 'em 
stand— ë (SAC зер. э 


Gents run away to. Alabám'— 

Jude was giving her an odd look, but 
she met his eyes squarely because she 
had nothing to be ashamed of. And as 
the set was over, he said, "Sick? Too 
hot in here for you?" 

She said, “No. I'm quite all right—” 

Charley Saxon was bowing to her, and 


as he straightened she saw a monstrous 


hurt in his eyes. ^I seem to be just in 


time," he said. "My best wishes—" 

Nervously, Rebecca glanced from him 
to Jude whose face was black as a thun- 
dercloud. Then, her voice controlled, she 
said, “I'd like for you to meet my.-hus- 
band, Mr. Prentiss. Mr. Saxon—?-And. it 
came to her that his wound must be 
about well for he seemed to have the 
free use of his arm. 

“Гуе heard of Mr. Prentiss,” Charley 
drawled. “I’m pleased to meet you, sir.” 

“Make yourself at home,” Jude invited 
coolly. 

A hush had fallen over the room. Folks 
stared wonderingly, and gave each other 
covert glances. Then old Sam called, 
"Lets have Go Marchi" Down to 
Egypt, boys!" 

The music started again, but this time 
Rebecca found a fretting baby to hold. 
She had turned away from Charley 
Saxon a little too quickly for him to 
have a chance to ask her to dance. He 
shouldn’t have the satisfaction of even 
one set with her. The only way to stop 
a thing like this was to stop it sharply, 
once and for all. 

He didn’t seem to be having a very 
good time, though—not as good, even, 
as most of the others. Folks were already 
restless and wanting to go home, and 
dreading the long, dark roads ahead. 
The party was petering out entirely 
when the beat of many hoofs was heard. 
Women ran to put their babies under 
the beds and men got their guns as the 
candles were put out and the fires banked 
until the rooms lay in blackness. Men 
slipped out, whispering tautly. 


EBECCA had lost sight of Jude. 
Then a hand caught her arm. 
“Becky?” It was Charley Saxon whisper- 
ing in her ear. “I thought you were one 
girl who'd be true—” 

She said, “Your wife was ‘here last 
week, Mr. Saxon. She'd heard you were 
hurt—" 

"My what?" 

"Your wife. She was a witness at my 
wedding—" 

He said, “But I have no wife, Becky—” 

Outside, someone bawled, “Hello, the 
house!” as the horses came to a stop, and 
Charley was gone. Stunned by what he 
had said, she saw his figure faintly 
against the opening of the doorway as 
he went out. 

“This is Lieutenant Gregg!” the man 
called. “Hello the house!” 

Jude answered, “There’s thirty guns 
trained on you. Go easy.” 

But. others recognized his voice and 
soon he came trooping in with a couple 
of his soldiers and the other men as the 
fire was stirred up and candles lit. But, 
Rebecca saw, Charley Saxon wasn’t with 
the group. Probably talking to some of 
the soldiers out there—or—or perhaps he 
was so torn up by what had happened 


WOMAN'S DAY 


that he didn’t feel equal to seeing her 
again just yet. 

The lieutenant wearily took some food 
and sent more out to his soldiers. He 
must have been past fifty, and he shook 
his head abstractedly as he chewed. And 
finally he said, “I hate to bring bad news 
to a wedding frolic, folks, but eighteen 
people were murdered at Ridgeley’s 
Crossing last night by your pleasant Mis- 
souri friend, Mr. Quantrell. You can 
expect an equal or greater number to 
be killed here by the Redlegs in revenge. 
Maybe youll be among them—" He 
nodded toward old Grandma Beasly. *Or 
you, madam." He nodded toward Re- 
becca. 


E shook his head slowly and Re- 

becca felt a little chill creeping over 

her body. Somebody called out, “What's 

the Army for? We're supposed to get 
protection.” 

“Are you so?” the lieutenant asked. 
“Well, sir, I'll tell you this. A soldier 
covers just the ground he stands on, and 
there's forty of us in this county—and 
that brings me to the point of what I 
stopped here to say. We can't protect 
you. So you'll all be moved into town, 
into a camp. You've got fourteen days 
to haul your plunder and food and grain 
in. Anything that you leave that could 
help the enemy—any food or fodder— 
will be burned by the soldiers." 

He spoke into the stunned silence in 
a slow, listless voice as if nothing that 
ever happened could really make an im- 
pression upon him. Then startled, angry 
voices broke out. 

“Move me out!” Grandpa Beasly cried. 
“And leave my place to the night riders? 
No sir—!” 

The officer shrugged, stripping meat 
from a chicken leg. “Suit yourself. In 
fourteen days we'll have to kill your 
stock and burn your feed and take all 
your provisions if you stay. We can’t 
leave it for the bushwhackers. The only 
way we'll get rid of them is to strip the 
country clean and starve them out. It’s 
an official order from General March. 
Cuss him—not me if you please—" He 
sighed. ^Well—evening, all-" He bowed 
to Jude. “My thanks, sir, for the hos- 
pitality—and a long and happy life to 
you and your lady—" 

He looked about absently as if won- 
dering just who Jude's lady might be, 
and then, clapping on his blue hat, he 
was gone. 


It was only ten o'clock when the last 
wagon of still angry people pulled away. 
Old Sam was staying all night and was 
waiting for them when Rebecca and 
Jude came in from telling folks good 
night. 

She started straightening the room, 
and she was mightily relieved when 
Jude took the candle to show Sam up- 
stairs. He came back down while she 
was brushing her hair in her room to 
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braid it for the night, and as it crackled 
he tapped on the middle door. 

He said, "Could I see you a minute?" 

She didn't want to see him, but keep- 
ing her voice matter-of-fact she said, 
“Of course.” 

She was trying to twist her hair up 
as he opened the door. Leaning against 
the jamb, he said, “Go ahead and brush 
it. . . It’s been a long time since I’ve 
seen a woman brush her hair.” 

She was afraid he had come in here 
to say something about Charley Saxon. 
Afraid that he had noticed how Charley 
had looked at her, and— 

Because she had to say something, she 
said, “Surely you didn’t come in here 
to tell me that?” 

“No,” he agreed. “No, I didn’t.” He 
stood in some irresolution for a moment 


.and then abruptly he said, “Well, it can 


wait.” And he shut the door. 

She went to bed, her mind and her 
heart in a turmoil: She couldn’t believe 
what Charley had told her—and yet, 
somehow she couldn’t doubt it either. 
If she had just trusted him—just waited— 
But she hadn’t. And he would have to 
understand that he was not to come 
back to the tavern. She didn’t want to 
hurt him, but she would have to make 
it clear— 

She heard Jude say, “Amen” half 
aloud, and she knew he had finished his 
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prayers, which reminded her that she 
hadn't even begun hers. She knew now 
why he had knocked on her door. He 
was feeling blue because just as he put 
his money into the place they were being 
forced to leave. And with no one in the 
countryside to protect it, she knew it 
would be burned down. 

Men were like children some ways. 
No matter how big and brave they were 
on the outside, they liked to be com- 
forted and cheered up when things went 
wrong. Well—women were like that, too, 
she guessed, as she discovered tears on 
her cheek—she who hadn’t wept since 
she could remember—And now it had 
to be for Charley Saxon. 

She said, "Jude—?" She was going to 
tell him how sorry she was about the 
Army order, but he didn't hear her. She 
must have fallen asleep immediately be- 
cause next thing she knew she heard 
him in the kitchen building a fire, and 
just then the clock started striking. She 
counted the beats. Five. 

In a minute he said, “The kitchen’s 
clear.” She took her clothes in there to 
dress by the fire, and when she lit the 
candle to start breakfast he came back 
in from the front room. 

All the days up to now he had been 
silent and detached—almost rudely so, 
it had seemed sometimes—but this morn- 
ing he stood there watching her sift flour 
to lighten the corn cakes a bit, and finally 
he said, “Could I talk to you some?” 

She was sorry about last night, but 
her nerves were edgy and it would be 
hard to control her voice. She nodded. 

“Well,” he filled his pipe absently, 
“things are going to get worse before 


they get better. The whackers can’t burn 
the land, though they may take every- 
thing else. It'll be worth a lot of money 
again some day, right here at the cross- 
ing. In time, there'll be a bridge where 
the ferry is, and a highway running down 
into the Fort Smith country. Itll be 
worth your while to keep the taxes paid. 
Can you remember all that? And don't 
sign any papers of any kind. There's all 
sorts of tricks. Someone might be trying 
to get you to sign away the land when 
you thought it was something else. By 
the time all’s said and done, it’s likely 
to be all that I can leave you—” 

“I don’t—don’t want—” 

"IIl write a letter to your father all 
about it,” he said. “Tll send him a copy 
by post and you can take another copy 
in case it doesn’t get there.” 

“Take—?” 

He said, “I know how that encamp- 
ment will be, with every Tom, Dick and 
Harry crowded into it. I wouldn’t take 
a chance on leaving you there if anything 
happened to me. . . And just to be good 
and plain about it, I want you to get 
completely out of this country for a 
while. You're young. Your whole life 
is still before you. I want you to have 
a chance, while you're completely away 
from here, to decide what you really 
want to do about Charley Saxon when 
I—when the time comes." 

She whirled from the flour bowl, star- 
ing at him, but the fire was behind him 
so that she could not see his features. 

He added, "He got one woman of 
mine. I hate to see another one taken 
in by him." 

(End of Part Three) 
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"I want my whole family with me 
when I go on a vacation," he always said. 

True, when Mabel was a baby and 
Minnie couldn't go, Samuel had stayed 
at home with them in Wellsville. But 
ever since Mabel had been four years 
old, they had always gone to the lake 
together, the three of them, for Samuel's 
two weeks' holiday, had rented the same 
little cottage, had,taken the same early 
morning train. 


This year he and Minnie talked it - 


over and Samuel had said that they 
ought to save for Mabel's school fund. 

“TIl stay home and just sort of loaf 
around and take it easy. We can go to 
the circus and have picnics and I can 
read and do more research on the family 
tree.” 

“No,” said Minnie firmly, “it’s all right 
for Mabel and me to stay home, but 
you've got to go to the lake. A man who 
works hard, like you, all year. . ." 

Yes, it was nice to be up early, once 
you were on your way. Minnie and 
Mabel went out on the porch to see him 


off. Going downtown he was the sole 
passenger on the streetcar. Wellsville 
was still asleep. The only people stirring 
were a newspaper boy and the milkman. 
'The air was cool and sweet and fresh. 
Samuel sniffed it in. 

A few sleepy-looking people were sit- 
ting around in the station. 

“Getting an early start, Mr. Murtagh,” 
said the ticket agent, brightly, as Samuel 
stepped up to the window. The agent 
liked to recognize his customers by name. 

“Going to the lake . . . on my vacation. 
See?” Samuel held up his fishing poles. 

“Oh that’s fine. Wish I could go now. 
June’s the time.” 

“Tell you something.” Samuel leaned 
closer and winked his eye. “It’s house- 
cleaning time at home.” 

The man behind the window laughed. 
You're pretty smart, I guess." 

"Can't bear house cleaning," Samuel 
replied. ^Gets me all upset. I give my 
wife extra money every year so she can 
hire help, and what does she do? She 


socks the money away and it's poor old 


«c 


WOMAN'S DAY 


Sam does the heavy work. So this year, 
soon as I heard house-cleaning time 
coming up, I says to myself, “Murtagh, 
this is the week you start your vacation.’ 
Seems kind of lonesome, though, with- 
out the wife and daughter. We always 
go together.” 

“Do you good.” The man behind the 
grating pushed Samuel’s change toward 
him and stamped his ticket with a bang. 

“What did he mean?” thought Samuel. 

The country looked beautiful in the 
euly morning light, as the train drew 
away from Wellsville. Everything shin- 
ing with dew—here a field of morning- 
glories and next a field of fresh green 
wheat. The iris and roses he saw in pass- 
ing through the towns were gorgeous. 
'The day grew warmer and the train more 
crowded as the morning wore on. 


— a dozed and looked 

out the window. Finally he went into 
the smoker to stretch his legs and have 
a cigar. When it was noon he took down 
the box of lunch Minnie had packed for 
him. In it, neatly wrapped, were his 
favorite sandwiches—deviled ham with 
chopped pickle—three plums, half a 
dozen brownies and the two hard-boiled 
eggs. Samuel ate both eggs. 

About two o'clock he took down his 
fish::g poles and tackle box and put on 
his hat. The train whistled and rounded 
a curve; in another moment between the 
trees he caught a glint of sunlight on 
water. Then a few fishing boats came 
into view and a white sail, and now he 
could sce the little cottages on the other 
side. This first glimpse of the lake each 
year, after a winter in land-locked Wells- 
ville, did wonderful things to his spirits. 
He felt released and relaxed and deeply 
satisfied. 

"Maybe a butterfly feels like this when 
it comes out of its cocoon," he thought. 

The red-faced boy from the Chapman 
House met him at the station, took his 
bag, and they rattled off down the road 
in an old station wagon. 

"How's fishin'?" asked Samuel as they 
bumped along. 

“Not bitin’ so good last few days,” re- 
plied the boy, “but it'll get better. Got 
some nice night crawlers you can have, 
Mr. Murtagh, or do you fish with min- 
ners?” 

"Worms'l do,” said Samuel. 

“Mabel comin’ up this summer?” 

“You know Mabel?” Samuel turned to 
look at the boy. “No, she and her mother 
won't be up this year. I'm here by my- 
self . . . just to do a little quiet fishing. 
Anybody at the hotel?” 

"Full up, yes, sir. Expectin’ a big 
year. Who's goin' to row your boat, if 
Mabel isn't coming?" 

"Row myself, I guess," said Samuel. 

Mr. Durkin at the Chapman House 
greeted him warmly. “Got a nice room 
for you, Mr. Murtagh. Sorry the wife 
and daughter aren’t coming.” 
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VACATION-BOUND? 






The “nice room” was on the second 
floor at the head of the stairs. It over- 
looked the lawn in front of the hotel, 
the dock and the whole length of the 
lake. 

“Fine view,” thought Samuel, hoist- 
ing the shade to the top and pushing 
back the ruffled curtains. Then he exam- 
ined the screen to see whether there 
were any holes in it. Probably a little 
too early for mosquitoes. 

He unpacked his belongings, got into 
his sneakers and old clothes, untied his 
fishing poles and opened up the tackle 
box. Yes, his fishing knife was there. It 
was wonderful to be back at the lake 
again with two long weeks in which to 
do just as he pleased. 

But he did feel a little selfish. Well, 
he'd bring Minnie and Mabel to the 
hotel next year. It would give Minnie a 
rest from cooking, and Mabel was at the 
age now when she wanted to run around 
with boys. 

Downstairs he bought a postcard with 
a colored picture of the hotel on it, put 
a big X over the window of his room 
and wrote in his neat careful hand: 

"Dear wife and daughter: I arrived 
all O.K. Have a nice room overlooking 
lake. Hotel full. Wish you were here. 
Ate both hard-boiled eggs. Love, Papa." 

Then he strolled out onto the porch. 
There was not a person in sight, not a 
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ON NEW SHOES — TO RENEW 


sound to break the quiet, not even a 
whisper of a breeze. Samuel decided to 
spend the afternoon just resting and get- 
ting himself organized. 

He tried each rocker on the porch in 
turn and each bench on the lawn. He 
drank out of the fountain. He strolled 
down to the boathouse where he found 
the boatman asleep in his chair, woke 
him up and rented a boat for the next 
day. He sauntered around to the back 
of the hotel and gazed up the road. He 
climbed a fence to look at some wild 
flowers. He read the licenses on the cars 
parked under the trees in back of the 
hotel. Then, finding nothing more to in- 
terest him, he went up to his room and, 
although it was as hot as the attic at 
home on a midsummer day, he kicked 
off his shoes, lay down on the bed and 
went to sleep. 

About four o’clock the hotel suddenly 
became alive, and with it Samuel Mur- 
tagh. Doors began to bang, feet stamped 
up and down the stairs outside his door. 
Shrill voices of boys and girls called 
back and forth. The juke box began to 
thump. A child wailed and a mother 
protested. Men’s deep voices boomed. 
All was tumult and confusion and poor 
Samuel in the midst of it. 

In a few moments the feet that had 
clattered up the stairs began to scamper 
down, only now it was the soft padding 
of bare soles. Doors continued to bang, 
the baby to wail, the juke box to thump, 
but the shouting and the whooping now 
seemed to come from the front of the 
hotel. 

Samuel, looking out his window, saw it 
was the bathing hour. Where all these 
people had suddenly come from he did 
not know. But there they all were, his 
companions for two weeks, dispersed 
about the lawn on blankets or stretched 
out in the sun in bathing suits on the 
narrow sandy beach. Children in tiny 
trunks and large sunbonnets ran about 


with buckets and shovels, boys pushed . 


each other around on the dock, teased 


the girls and dove off the diving board. 


Г was an animated scene, punctuated 
by shrill cries and gay laughter and 
the splashing of water. Samuel decided 
to go down. It looked like such fun as he 
strolled onto the dock, but he didn’t see 
a soul he knew. The hotel crowd and the 
cottagers across the lake had never 
mixed. 

He wished he could swim, but he had 
never learned. Take Mabel now, she 
learned when she was five—a regular 
fish in the water by this time—and 
Samuel wished she were here. She could 
show them a thing or two. 

That night at supper Samuel had a 
table to himself. He was shocked to dis- 
cover, halfway through his meal, that he 
was the only person sitting alone. There 
were men and their wives at little tables, 
large and small family groups at round 
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tables, two lone women with babies in 
high chairs, one of whom he thought 
must be the wailer of the afternoon, be- 
cause it was still wailing. 

The banter that passed back and forth 
between the tables and the joking and 
teasing among the boys and girls had 
a happy sound. The youngsters all looked 
as brown as berries, their hair still wet 
and glistening from bathing, their eyes 
shining, their legs wound around the legs 
of their chairs as they devoured their 
food. One or two of them were Mabel's 
age. 

But no one even glanced at Samuel. 
So far, the only persons he had spoken 
to all day were Mr. Durkin at the desk, 
the boatman, Mrs. Durkin who had 
showed him to his table in the dining 
room, and the little waitress who looked 
scared when he asked her what was good 
on the menu. 

"Itll be better once I get to know 
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some of these people," thought Samuel. 

But after supper it was no better. The 
young people disappeared again in cars. 
The older ones sat about in little groups 
on the porch and on the lawn, putted 
golf balls, wandered down onto the dock 
until it began to grow dark. Then they 
went inside and got out the card tables. 

Samuel sat alone at one end of the 
porch, tipped back in his big rocking 
chair, his feet on the rail smoking a 
cigar. 

Once a woman came up and peered 
into his face through the dusk. She 
thought maybe he was Mr. Hazeltine 
hiding at the end of the porch. Mrs. 
Hazeltine couldn't find Mr. Hazeltine 
whom they needed as a fourth for bridge. 


Samuel quickly removed his feet from 
the rail and sat up straight. "Sorry I'm 
not Mr. Hazeltine,” he said. “Murtagh’s 
the name.” 

The woman started away, then 
turned and came back. Did Mr. Mur- 
tagh play bridge? 

Samuel smiled. He did not, he was 
sorry to say. So the woman went away. 

Неа just smoke another cigar and 
then, since he’d been up so early that 
morning, he’d go up to bed and get a 
good night’s rest. It was a beautiful June 
evening, soft and velvety to the touch, 
illuminated by the stars, made musical 
by the crickets and the frogs. Out on the 
water little lights moved about here and 
there, and at the far end of the lake 
glowed the lights of the cottages. He 
liked to remember how quiet it was over 
there, how secluded was their little cot- 
tage, how the leaves rustled in the night. 

It was nine o'clock when he finally 
went inside. The card players didnt 
look up as he passed through the room 
to the stairs. 

“Maybe they'll be more friendly when 
I get to know them," he thought. 


Te next day:it rained, it poured, 
it blew. The wind lashed the lake 
into a frenzy of whitecaps. And Samuel 
had had a bad night. The walls of his 
room, he discovered, were like paper. 
The card players shrieked until midnight, 
the juke box thumped interminably. Feet 
tramped up and down the stairs and 
doors banged shut until a late hour. 

All night as Samuel tossed in his bed 
he heard disturbing sounds—the fountain 
dripping on the lawn, men snoring in the 
rooms around him, roosters crowing at 
dawn. Then a wind came up and rattled 
his windows, and it grew cold, and 
Samuel had to reach for a blanket. 

So it was a weary and beaten man, 
bundled up in a heavy sweater, who 
emerged from the “nice room” at the 
head of the stairs the next morning and 
made his way down to breakfast. It was 
a cold and dismal and lonesome world 
he looked out upon, as he ate his oatmeal 
and drank his coffee, and, alas, a lake 
too rough for fishing. Samuel bought 
himself a magazine after breakfast and 
went up to his room. The end of his 
vacation seemed a long way off. 


In the meantime, back home in Wells- 
ville, all was joyous confusion in the 
Murtagh residence. House cleaning was 
in full ecstatic swing. 

But Minnie, although thorough, was 
not methodical. From attic to cellar there 
was not a place you could sit down on 
to draw a breath or to rest your feet. 
Books littered the couch; lamps and 
lampshades filled the chairs; pictures 
stood on the floor, leaning precariously 
against whatever was handy; ornaments 
were scattered lavishly about; the 
dining-room table was piled high with 

[Continued on Page 94] 
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You’ll have ’em eating out of your hand when 
you treat 'em to a cake baked with magical 
Jewel shortening. And that goes from a tasty 
cup cake right up to a king size six layer, too! 

And well you might—for Jewel, unlike ordi- 
nary shortenings, is a very special blend of fine 
cooking fats—providing amazing shortening 
power. Use this remarkable product for all 
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your baking and frying. Find out just how 
fluffy cakes can really be. See how flaky your 
pie crusts come out everytime. Treat your fam- 
ily to biscuits truly light—to fried foods golden 
crisp. Enjoy the cooking magic of Jewel today. 
It comes in the handy red carton—ask your 
dealer for this grand all-purpose shortening 
—ask for JEWEL! 
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dishes—among them Samuel’s treasures: 
his Minton plates, his blue salad bow]; 
shades were hiked to the top of the 
windows; and brooms, mops, pans, 
bottles, jars, cans, kitchenware filled 
every corner. 

In the back yard, the perspiration 
pouring off his black face, old William 
was smacking the rugs with a carpet 
beater and the dust was flying. Mabel, 
upstairs, was putting clean paper on the 
linen-closet shelves. 

The doorbell rang. 

Minnie, her head tied up in a towel 
and bright-red rubber gloves on her 
hands, climbed down the ladder—she 
had been washing the picture molding— 
to answer the bell. 

“A postcard from Papa,” she called 
up the stairs. 

“What does he say?” 

"I don't know. I haven't my glasses. 
You come down." 

Together they examined the colored 
picture of the hotel and noted the win- 
dow marked with the large X. 

"He ate both the eggs I fixed for him, 
after all," said Minnie as she climbed up 
the ladder again. 

"He doesn't say much," said Mabel, 
having another look at the card. “Won- 
der if there are any boys up there this 
year." 

By the end of the third day, it began 
to seem as if they were making a little 
headway, but old William was dis- 
tinctly not the help to Minnie that 
Samuel had always been. William was 
too long in coming back from lunch, 
for one thing, and if you pushed him 
too hard, he was likely to quit altogether. 

Minnie was glad when evening came 
and she could rest. “It’s the backs of my 
legs that hurt most from climbing that 
ladder,” she groaned. “I’m not as agile 


as I used to be.” 

“Nobody but us gets every inch of 
their house all mussed up at the same 
time,” said Mabel from the swing where, 
stretched at full length, she was pushing 
herself idly back and forth. 

They had both put on clean dresses 
and had come out on to the porch after 
supper to rest until dark. 

Suddenly the swing stopped squeak- 
ing and Mabel sat up, staring down the 
street. 

“Look!” she exclaimed. “Look!” 

“What is it?” Minnie leaned forward 
over the railing. 

"Its Pop!" cried Mabel. *Eat my hat, 
if it isn't Pop!" 

She was out of the swing and down 
the steps in one bound. The Emperor 
of Japan's white horse coming down 
Maple Street, with the emperor in the 
saddle, could not have caused more com- 
motion on the Murtagh porch. 

"Bless my soul, if it isn't your father," 
breathed Minnie as if she were seeing a 
ghost. 

Yes, there came the familiar figure 
of their husband and father, fishing poles 
and tackle box in one hand, suitcase in 
the other. Minnie waited at the top of 
the steps to greet him. 

“Why, Samuel, what are you doing 
home?” 

Samuel looked up at her a bit sheep- 
ishly. “It rained all the time,” he said, 
“and it was cold and I couldn’t go fishin’, 
so I just came home.” 

“Oh, Sam, and the house is all torn 
up,” wailed Minnie. “Were right in the 
middle of cleaning.” 

“Thaťs all right,” replied Samuel. 
"That's all right, Min. It looks good to 
me. Believe me, it does. We'll soon get 
things in order." 

THE END 








WHAT GOES ON HERE 
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ters may help to clear the air so charged 
now with feeling and rancor. This month 
I shall confine myself to background and 
to a few basic arguments. Next month, 
I plan to be more specific, giving closer 
attention to the Arab and Jewish con- 
tentions and to some other considera- 
tions which should be kept in mind. 
There is a case to be said for all sides. 
If the tragedy involving two great Se- 
mitic peoples, Jews and Arabs, is to be 
terminated and if a running sore in the 
international body politic is to be healed, 
strenuous and patient efforts to under- 
stand are urgently required. Honest 
thinking, not unbridled emotion, may 
save the day. 


Religion and Population 
A few obvious religious and popula- 
tion matters call for attention first. Pal- 
estine is a Holy Land for three of the 


great religions of mankind. It is sacred 
territory to Christians, Jews and Mos- 
lems alike. In the history of each of 
these religions, there are close associa- 
tions with the region, and the members 
of each faith have very special ties with 
the area. Some of the Arabs in Palestine 
are Christians, a point frequently for- 
gotten, but the bulk is Moslem. These 
latter, as do their fellow believers 
throughout the world of Islam, have 
shrines and holy places in Palestine to 
which they attach great importance. 
The place of Palestine in Christianity 
is so well known that it needs no elabora- 
tion, while to the Jew, of course, that 
country has been a spiritual home ever 
since the Jews were driven into exile and 
scattered over the earth as related in 
the Old Testament of the Bible. 

Small wonder, then, that on the 
grounds of religion alone Palestine is 
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a unique spot, the very mention of 
which arouses powerful emotions in the 
minds of hundreds of millions through- 
out the world. Christian and Jewish re- 
ligious feeling about Palestine is so 
familiar that it is well to remember that 
the Arabs too approach the problem 
with a religious attitude. The Christian 
Arabs, however, some 125,000 in num- 
ber, identify themselves with the Arab 
cause. 

Palestine itself is about the size of 
Vermont, but has more than four times 
as many people as that state. At present, 
there are about 1,200,000 Arabs and 
600,000 Jews in the Holy Land, a ratio 
of 2 to 1 in favor of the Arabs. Thirty 
years ago, the region had about 700,000 
people of whom only 85,000 were Jews. 
These cold statistics reveal something 
highly inflammatory which bears on the 
heart of the dispute. While the total 
population of Palestine has increased 
about two-and-a-half times since World 
War I, the Jewish element, due mainly 
to immigration, has increased about sev- 
enfold. 


Zionism 


Zionism in its modern form is a move- 
ment to create a permanent and legal 
home for the Jews in Palestine. Ever 
since the destruction of the Temple in 
early Biblical days, orthodox Jews have 
cherished the hope that they might have 
Palestine as a land of their own some- 
time, but it was not until the end of 
the last century that Zionism became 
organized and took on a political char- 
acter. Today there is a World Zionist 
Organization which holds Congresses 
from time to time and which works 
actively to promote the development 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. What is 
called the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
actually represents the Jews there in an 
official way and carries out the policies 
of the Zionist Organization. It is the 
Zionist Organization and its member 
branches in many countries which are 
among the leading proponents of a Jew- 
ish state. There are many Jews, however, 
who do not agree with the political Zion- 
ists, believing Zionism should be thought 
of only as.a spiritual ideal. 


The Story Through World War I 


It has been Palestine's sad fate to be 
placed at a crossroads of power and 
communications. In Biblical times, the 
country was a kind of Belgium, caught 
between the forces of Egypt and the 
great states of Assyria and Babylon. The 
Jews could not maintain their separate 
national identity, and after being con- 
quered became a people without a real 
geographical home of their own, held to- 
gether throughout the centuries by strong 
religious bonds. Successive waves of 
conquerors—Romans, Arabs and Turks— 
swept over the Holy Land, and from 

[Continued on Page 96] 
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Ever wish you were Aladdin ? 


You remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found 
a magic lamp. It gave him everything 
he wished for—from diamond-crusted 
palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his 
bride. 

You’ve probably wished a lot of 
times for a miracle like this to happen 
to you. 


Maybe not for out-of-this-world 
treasures, but for something that will 
take care of the things that are bound 
to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college 
for the kids. Or maybe just for the 
nice, safe feeling it gives you to have 
some extra money put aside for the 
future. 


Though no magic is involved, there 
is a way to give you this security. The 
Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you're not eligible for the 
Payroll Plan but have a checking ac- 
count, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either way, it's almost unbelievable 
how quickly your money accumulates. 


Where else can you get such a safe, 
generous return on your money ($4 
for every $3)? It's so simple—so easy, 
you hardly miss the money that you're 
saving. 

And don’t forget—at the same time, 
you’re making more! 

Next to a magic lamp, there’s no 
better way than this to make sure 
your future is secure, 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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the fifteenth century till 1918, Palestine 
politically was a part of the Ottoman 
Empire (Turkey) but preponderantly 
Arab in population. Though Turks and 
Arabs were both Moslem in religion, 
they differed racially and the Arabs 
aspired to political independence. (As 
stated above, the number of Jews in 
Palestine before 1914 was proportion- 
ately small, though the Zionist group 
had established a few new colonies 
through immigration.) 

Then came World War I when Great 
Britain was at war with Turkey. Capital- 
izing upon Arab unrest and employing 
such fabulous characters as Lawrence of 
Arabia, the British enlisted Arab support 
to their cause against the Turks. In 1915 
and 1916, they promised help to the 
Arabs in achieving independence from 
Turkey but they maintain that they ex- 
cluded Palestine from the pledge. The 
Arabs, however, feel that Great Britain 
promised them freedom in Palestine too 
and that such a promise takes priority 
over the building of a Jewish state. 


Balfour Declaration 


In 1917, the famous and much dis- 
puted Balfour Declaration, which prom- 
ised a national home in Palestine to the 
Jews, was announced. Taking account of 
the influential Zionist movement and of 
the widespread sentiment in favor of 
assisting persecuted Jews in finding a 
refuge, Lord Balfour, British Foreign 
Secretary, stated that “His Majesty’s 
Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a National Home 
for the Jewish People and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” 

Thus Great Britain made a pledge 
to both Arabs and Jews during World 
War I. Were these promises contradic- 
tory? The British say “No” and maintain 
that they never promised Palestine to 
the Arabs or a home to the Jews which 
would “prejudice the rights” of the 
Arabs living there. It is these promises 
which have bedeviled the British for 
nearly thirty years in the Near East and 
which have brought forth the charge 
from both disappointed Jews and Arabs 
that Britain is guilty of duplicity. 

During the last year of World War I, 
British troops ousted the Turks from 
Palestine and at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, Britain was awarded 
Palestine as a mandate. That meant 
that Britain did not receive the territory 
outright, but as a kind of trust to be 
administered in accordance with the 
terms of an agreement between Great 
Britain and the League of Nations to 
which organization she, as a mandatory 


power, gave a regular accounting, 

Palestine is still a mandate today, 
even though the League is dead. Most 
of the other mandated areas of the inter- 
war years have either been transformed 
into trusteeships (the mandate system 
in new terminology) under the United 
Nations or have become independent 
states like Syria and Iraq. Palestine is 
thus not an independent country but is 
run by Great Britain under the mandate 
formula. It is to be noted that the Bal- 
four Declaration was incorporated into 
the original mandate agreement with 
the League in 1923 and therefore be- 
came a legal obligation, still technically 
in effect. 


Arab Organization 

Outside Palestine, the Arabs, unlike 
the Jews, have achieved independence. 
The seven so-called Arab states are 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Trans- 
jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. 
Statehood for some of these countries 
came about after World War I and for 
the rest during World War II. In 1945, 
this group formed the Arab League 
which co-ordinates the foreign policies 
of the member nations and exercises 
considerable influence in international 
affairs. Five of the Arab League states, 
all but Transjordan and the Yemen, are 
members of the United Nations. In 
Palestine, which the Arab League as- 
serts is “legally independent though 
unable to exercise its sovereignty,” there 
is an Arab Higher Committee to speak 
for Arab interests. 


The Mandate Years 


Ever since the inauguration of the 
mandate regime, the Palestine pot has 
been boiling. Jews by the thousand have 
emigrated to Palestine as they were en- 
couraged to do by the Balfour Declara- 
tion and have established flourishing 
cities, industrial plants and agricultural 
areas of their own. The Arabs, on the 
other hand, deeply resented what they 
regarded as an intrusion into their land. 
They worked to limit the number of 
Jewish immigrants while the Zionists 
pressed for free entry Inevitably there 
was trouble. Each side felt that it had 
law, right, justice, humanity, history and 
everything else on its side. Violence 
flared and extremism, grew in each 
camp. 

The Holy Land has thus become a 
battleground. Jews and Arabs have 
clashed with each other and both have 
come into conflict with the British who 
have struggled to maintain order and to 
work out an arrangement agreeable to 
all parties. Primarily the mandate is a 
British responsibility but Americans 
have not hesitated to offer plenty of ad- 
vice. Criticized by Jews and Arabs, as 
well as by vocal sections of both the 
British and American publics, successive 
British governments have wrestled with 
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the ever-troublesome Palestine question. 

In 1922, the so-called Churchill 
White Paper (important British reports 
are often officially issued as White 
Papers) stated that the Balfour Decla- 
ration did not mean a separate Jewish 
state in Palestine but only a culturally 
autonomous Jewish community in an 
eventual Palestinian state in which both 
Jews and Arabs would co-operate. 
Riots and unrest in Palestine produced 
more Commissions and more White 
Papers in 1930, 1937 and 1939. The 
1937 report suggested partition, that is, 
dividing the country into separate Arab 
and Jewish states but none of these re- 

orts satisfied either Zionists or Arabs. 
The 1939 White Paper is important be- 
cause in that document the British pro- 
posed independence for a joint Jewish- 
Arab State by 1949, announced that 
Jewish immigration would be restricted 
to a total of 75,000 people over the en- 
suing five years (to 1944) with virtually 
none thereafter, and placed restrictions 
on Jewish purchases of land in Palestine. 

This 1939 White Paper was de- 
nounced by the Jews as a betrayal of 
the Balfour Declaration. Pro-Zionists 
charged that the British, with an eye 
out for Moslem support in a war with 
Hitler, were “selling out” to the Arabs 
by placing drastic restrictions on Jewish 
immigration. The Arabs thought even 
75,000 more was too many and the 
British said they were looking after the 
interests of both and never had prom- 
ised the Jews unlimited immigration 
anyway. 


URING World War II, as a result of 
Hitler’s hideous killing of Jews 
throughout Europe, the pressure for a 
lifting of the 1939 White Paper limita- 
tion became terrific. Illegal immigration 
became a thriving activity and the Brit- 
ish, modifying the 1939 quota in 1943, 
have allowed someimmigration since the 
original 1944 termination date. Humani- 
tarians and the Zionists say that bars 
must be lifted. Surely, they cry, the 
Jews who somehow escaped the Nazi 
slaughterhouses, have a right to find a 
haven. But, say the Arabs, why at our 
expense? Why do they have to come to 
Palestine? 

After 1941, American interest in 
Palestine grew enormously. The entire 
Near East was a key area in the fight 
with the Axis; American representatives 
and agents went to the region in increas- 
ing numbers; the oil fields of the Arabian 
peninsula became a direct concern of 
our economists, strategists, businessmen 
and political leaders, and the fear of 
Soviet penetration gave a fillip to our 
operations. 

Reflecting this increased American 
concern for Near Eastern affairs, a new 
type of investigation was made in 1946. 
This time it was a joint Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry appointed by 
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French's Potato Salad . . . 


Combine 4 cups cold boiled potatoes, 
cubed; 1 onion, chopped; 2 tbs. chop- 
ped parsley; 1 cup chopped celery; 

1 tsp. salt. Mix with dressing made 
by beating until light and fluffy; 4 tbs. 
French's Mustard; 2 tbs. evaporated 
milk or light cream; 2 tbs. sugar; 

2 tbs. vinegar; J4 tsp. salt. 


COLD CUTS 
AND POTATO SALAD 
WITH THAT FRENCH'S 


Cw Р FLAVOR! 


French's is made 
of the finest spices 
and mustard seed 
money can buy. 


FREE! 


New Recipe Book 
“Mealtime Magic” 
Send your name 

| and address to The 
R. T. French Co., 
1401 Mustard St., 
Rochester 9, N.Y. 


e 


Pure MAR p | 


ле Ё! 


LARGEST SELLING PREPARED MUSTARD IN THE U. S. A. « « « Also made in Canada 


the British and United States govern- 
ments which went to Palestine and 
which recommended in April 1946 that 
100,000 Jews be allowed to enter 
Palestine immediately, that the mandate 
be transformed into a trusteeship under 
the United Nations and that ultimately 
Palestine should be a single state with 
guarantees to both Jews and Arabs. No 
official steps were taken to implement 
this report and then, in desperation, the 
British asked the United Nations As- 
sembly to take up the problem. Meeting 
in special session last May, the Assembly 
voted to appoint a Commission of its 
own and it is this latest Commission 
which is to make a report to the As- 
sembly next month. 

The Commission members represent 
eleven smaller powers, Australia, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Largely as a 
result of American insistence, the Great 
Powers were excluded from the group. 


What Will The Answer Be? 


Great Britain reserved the right to 
reject any United Nations recommenda- 
tion and neither the United States nor 
the U.S.S.R. has divulged its real stand, 
if one has been made. Various “solu- 
tions” have been suggested informally, 
among them 1) United Nations trus- 

[Continued on Page 98] 





HOME CANNING? 


ZINC CAPS! 


@ Eusy to use! Sure to seal! Used for 
generations, still have wide preference 
among housewives! These reliable caps 
mean successful home canning today — 
as they have in the past. Use them with 
complete confidence to can more food 
better! They seal when no others seal! 


AT YOUR GROCER'S 










` 


A JAR FOR EVERY 
CANNING NEED 
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“America’s Largest 
Spice and Extract 
House” 






S Guara! у ® 
Good Housekeeping 
to, * 
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Once used — always wanted — | 
McCormick Pure Vanilla 


Used once in your August dessert recipes, 
you will always want McCormick Pure 
Vanilla handy for summer desserts, such 
as custards, one-egg cakes, cookies, 
puddings or refrigerator desserts. For 
delightful variations use McCormick 
Pure Lemon, Mint, Orange, Imitation 
Banana or Pineapple. There are 18 other 
McCormick full-strength Fancy Flavors 
to choose from at your favorite store. 


McCormick Pure Food Colors 
have many uses 


Tasteless and odorless, the 4 McCormick 
Pure Food Colors—red, blue, yellow and 
green—will give you 16 different shades 
and colors. Grand for ice cream, molded 
gelatines, cake frostings, creamed sauces, 
cake batters and salads. 






McCORMICK & CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





SPICES + TEAS + MUSTARDS 








In our next issue . . . 


Saturday Movie 


Paintings by C. C. Beall 


E 
ADD-A-SQUARES 


TO MAKE A PRICELESS 
„LINEN TABLECLOTH 


INEXPENSIVE 
STARTING 


> 
KIT CONTAINS 
18 in. PURE 
LINEN SQUARE 
10 SKEINS OF 
THREAD TO 
EMBROIDER 
NEEDLE 
THIMBLE 
INSTRUCTIONS 


„i BEGIN WITH 
Fı" A STARTING KIT 
BUY MORE 
=] SQUARES AS YOU 
NEED THEM! 


1 A. 
ROSE CUTWORK p" 
896 — Embroider a priceless linen Tablecloth in lovely Rose 
Cross-stitch or Rose No-bar Cutwork designs. Begin with this 
starting Kit for $1.00 and buy more squares and thread as 
needed. Complete each square and join together for any size 


cloth. 10095 sati ion or your money back. Kit contains: 18 
in. Square of either design, stamped on fine cream linen, 10 
Skeins of proper Embroidery Thread, Embroidery Needle and 


Complete Instructions. Order by numbe: state choice. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
33 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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teeship, 2) immediate independence for 
Palestine, 3) division into separate Arab 
and Jewish states and 4) a bi-national 
state, with equal rights for Jew and 
Arab. Perhaps the Commission will de- 
vise some new formula; it may have the 
ingenuity to propose something novel 
and striking. Certainly, the hopes of 
all the world are with it as it proceeds 
with its strenuous and delicate task. 

In formulating any proposals, the 
Commission will have to take into ac- 
count these basic contentions: the Arabs 
favor independence now while they still 
have a majority of the Palestine popu- 
lation; they state that that would be in 
line with self-determination and the 
principles of democracy. They could 
then ban all further Jewish immigration 
forever. The Zionists do not want an 
independent Palestine now because 
naturally they do not wish to be dom- 


inated by the Arabs. Such a situation 
would not be democratic or just, say the 
Jews, who assert that some other answer 
must be found. Back of all this lies the 
new American interest in Arabian oil 
and in Arab friendship in connection 
with our global policy of "containing" 
Russia as announced in the Truman 
Doctrine last March 12. 

Like the British we are torn between 
our sympathies for the plight of the Jews 
on the one hand, and our strategic con- 
cern for oil and Moslem good will on 
the other. The impasse seems complete. 
Next month, I propose to deal in more 
detail with the arguments of the chief 
protagonists and to suggest some meas- 
ures, not considered above, whereby our 
country might alleviate this heart- 
rending crisis. 


THE END 





NEIGHBORS 
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of parenthood, they have the wisdom of 
the world forevermore and are entitled 
to continue rearing their children even 
into adulthood? Why don't they show 
the same restraint with disapproval to 
their offspring that they ordinarily would 
with friends? 

I am a mother too. Every day of my 
life I vow that when my two sons, now 
two and six, are able to think for them- 
selves, I will allow them to do so—when 
they are capable of doing for themselves, 
I shall not interfere—and when they are 
ready to make a place for themselves in 
this world, I'll be in there pitching for 
their success, hoping they profit by their 
own errors and not trying to show them 
the right way through my personal ex- 
periences. I say all this now—while I 
am young and my children are young 
—and hope and pray that whatever befell 
these other mothers, making an end to 
companionable and loving relations with 
their children, will never, never befall 


me. 
MRS. B. R. MILLER, Newark, N. J. 


Barter and Exchange 


Td like to tell you about our neighbor- 
hood exchange. 

Mrs. A. always has a luxuriant row of 
green onioris in her back yard, which 
thrive well about all year long in our 
mild climate. I may help myself to them, 
for stews, soups, or other purposes, and 
in return Mrs. A., who is a regular Mrs. 
Fixit, can select from our toolroom such 
things as nails, screws, small boards, 
wire, etc., for whatever she is repairing. 

Mrs. B. uses ner extra lot for raising 
flowers which one of our city florists is 
glad to buy. When she wishes more roses 
than she has on hand at any one certain 
time, she is welcome to take what she 
wants from my large rose garden. In 


exchange we use her lawn mower, ours 
unfortunately having been lost several 
years ago. 

Mr. C. installed our new basement 
hot-water heater without charge, but I 
reciprocated by typing some letters for 
him, as he is new in his setup of busi- 
ness and is going easy on office help. 

Mrs. D., rather frail, runs a small gro- 
cery store with her daughter’s assistance, 
but when the daughter is obliged to be 
away, I come in for a half or whole day’s 
service, for which I am paid in groceries. 

So far these reciprocal agreements 
have worked out nicely, and we are look- 


ing in other directions to extend them. 
MRS. BRENDA L. CORRIGAN, Jackson, Miss. 


A Little of This and That 


Reading over the contributions in this 
column for August I was trying to find 
a sort of central theme on which to say 
a few well-chosen words. But the net 
result was that I came to the conclusion 
the real central theme is homemaking 
—for what could be more varied? Friend- 
liness, comfort, enjoyment, good food, 
good housekeeping—they’re all here. The 
first suggestion is a neck saver, as well. 
“Tie strips of light- 
colored rags on each 
croquet wicket. This 
simple trick wards off 
stumblers and helps 
the youngsters too, 
$ when pick-up time 

comes." Mrs. Urban 
C. Wakefield, Lyndonville, Vt. "I line 
one drawer of my dressing table with 
oilcloth and there I keep all my cream 
jars, lotion bottles, etc. No paper with 
greasy spots, and only a few minutes 
each week to wash off any marks left 
by the cosmetics." Mrs. George Savino, 
Nutley, N. J. ^When I give friends bou- 


WOMAN'S DAY 


quets from my gar- 
den I always use 
some sprays of the 
beautiful, freely 
growing coleus 
among the greens of 
the flower foliage. 
Long after the flowers 
have withered, the coleus remains fresh 
and starts sprouting roots. These may 
then be planted in pots of soil to make in- 
teresting additions to window gardens for 
the cold and blowy months. So, my bou- 
quets live on and on.” Tessie Horbach, 
Detroit, Mich. “Spread applesauce on 
toasted bread, sprinkle with cinnamon 
and broil until bubbly. Serve piping hot.” 
Emma D. Doane, Dansville, N. Y. “Make 
an ink mark over the 
slit in each spool of 
thread. You can find 
this in a jiffy and your 
sewing box will be 
neat, with no dan- 
gling thread ends to 
tangle.” Mrs. J. E. 
Dial, Van Nuys, Cal. “To keep fresh 
corn fresh, here is my method. Leave 
on the husks and put the stem end of 
the ears in about two or three inches of 
water. Will keep fresh twenty-four hours 
or longer.” Mrs. C. M. Sherer, Jasper, 
Ala. "I made a small waterproof bag, 
from plastic material, and pin this in 
the roomy pocket of my apron or house 
dress when I clean and dust. In it I carry 
a damp cloth with which to wipe off 
fingerprints or marks on woodwork or 
glass table tops. Saves time and steps 
as you don't have to go back and search 
for the marks you've seen while dusting." 
Mrs. A. S. Goodman, Baltimore, Md. 


Three dollars will be paid for each letter 
published and one dollar for each brief, 
practical Neighbor suggestion quoted 


from letters submitted. Address Dorothy 
Blake, Neighbor Editor, Woman's Day, 
19 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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She frowned slightly. “My name is 
Elfrieda." 

"I know, but you remind me of an 
elf.” 

"What is an elf?" 

“Why, it’s a kind of fairy. Elves are 
little people and they ... well . . . their 
noses turn up and they have dimples in 
their cheeks. Draw her an elf, Jeannie.” 

Jeannie sketched her an elf child on 
the back of an envelope. Elf studied it 
intently. “Are there any around here?” 

"It's been a while since I saw one,” 
I said. “There aren’t as many as there 
used to be, more’s the pity.” I lifted 

[Continued on Page 100] 
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1 teaspoon salt 
1% teaspoon sugar 

14 teaspoon pepper 

15 teaspoon dry mustard 











CURRIED SHOULDER LAMB 
CHOPS AND BROWN RICE 


Costs $1.16 (July 1947) 
Serves 4. Woman's Day Kitchen 


1/4 cup flour 1 large onion, 


2 teaspoons curry chopped 
powder 2, stalks celery, 

2 teaspoons salt chopped 

4 shoulder lamb 1 clove garlic, 
chops (about minced 
1-1/2 pounds) | Water 

1 tablespoon fat |2 beef bouillon 

| 1 сир brown rice cubes 


Mix flour, curry powder and salt; dredge 

chops with mixture and brown well on 

both sides in fat in pressure cooker or 

heavy kettle. Remove chops and add 

rice, onion, celery and garlic to drip- 

pings in pan; cook 3 minutes, stirring 

often. 

USING PRESSURE COOKER: 
Add 2 cups water and bouillon 
cubes; heat to boiling, stirring oc- 
casionally. Put chops on top of rice 
and cook 15 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure. Reduce pressure grad- 
ually. 

USING HEAVY KETTLE: 
Add 2-1/2 cups water and bouillon 
cubes; heat to boiling, stirring oc- 
casionally. Put chops on top of rice. 
Cover and simmer about 45 min- 
utes until rice and chops are tender, 
adding a little water if needed. 









4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
2 tablespoons orange juice 
34 cup Wesson Oil 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 


Put all ingredients in a jar and shake vigorously until well 
blended. A perfect dressing with melon! So, next time you have 
watermelon, chop off the ends and scoop out balls. Chill them 
overnight in the refrigerator. Serve combined with other melon 
balls on crisp greens. Toss in just enough of this marvelous Wesson 
Oil dressing to coat greens and fruit lightly. As you enjoy this 
delicious salad, notice particularly how clearly you taste the fruit. 
That’s because unobtrusive Wesson Oil is so light, fresh flavors 
are never drowned under a heavy, oily taste. 

























Give your family 
ТАИТИ 


Write to 
Dept. A 
for our new 

free booklet, 
MUSHROOM- 
DISHES, today! 


SSS used 2| 
Brandywine Mushroom Corp.. West Chester, Pa. 
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ERE’S HOW WITH A... 





ADD FRENCH’S 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE TO TOMATO JUICE 
FORA 


WOW of a 
COCKTAIL | 





Quick — Easy to make this 
delicious appetizer. Just 
add a few grains salt and 
pepper, a teasp. of French's 
Worcestershire Sauce to 
each glass of tomato juice 
—mix and serve very cold. 


NO BETTER WORCESTERSHIRE AT ANY PRICE 
In our next issue... 
Knitted Bedspread 


with instructions in HOW TO 









What an easy way 7o 


Showing Lovely Doehla Christmas Cards 










—and all year 'round! Show beautiful Doehla 
Christmas Cards, All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift 
." Wrappings to delighted friends, 
"5neighbors, co-workers, 26 fast- 
selling assortments. NO EXPERI- 
ENCE NEEDED. Write for boxes 
on approval, bonus plan, FREE 
samples of “Name - Imprinted” 
Christmas Cards. If friends don’t 
snap them up, return at our er- 
pense. HARRY DOEHLA CO., 
Dept. D-5, Fitchburg, Mass. 


STAMPED . 


LINENS 
at V2 PRICE 


Buy quality stamped 
goods direct from manu- 
facturer—save one-half. Over 100 new 
items—pillow cases, seamless pillow tub- 
ing, show sheets, scarfs, bridge sets, 
luncheon sets, tablecloths, show towels, 
aprons, Imported Linens and Novelties. 
Complete embroidering instructions free. 
It’s easy. Write: 

MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO, 
Dept. 137 22 West 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLES 


Beautiful e 
“Name-Imprinted " 
s Cards. 
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Make lots of money from now to Christmas | 
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her up on my knee. She sat stiffly as if 
she'd never been on anyone's knee 
before. She gazed about the living room, 
her gray eyes keen with interest. 

"What do you do here?" 

*Look at the ocean. Sleep. Enjoy your 
Aunt Jeannie's cooking," I said. 

“Ts that all?” The look she gave me 
was so disapproving that I added rather 
hastily, “Tve been showing people how 
to build their houses over. There are 
lots of old houses up here that need it. 
Or if they want new houses, I draw the 
plans for them.” 

“Did you draw the plans for this 
house?” 

“No,” I said. “It’s older than I am. But 
I helped build it over.” 

“The windows, too?” 

“The windows, too.” 

She slid off my knee and moved closer 
to the big, many-paned window. She 
touched the casement lightly with her 
forefinger. Minutes later, when she 
turned back to me, I thought I could 
detect a certain, cautious approval in her 
manner. 


CCORDING to the schedule Agnes 
had written out, Elf slept from two 
tothree. Jeannie put her to bed and came 
out to sit with me on the front step. 
“Tt looks as if the McLeods will have 
to start keeping regular hours.” She 
curled up like a kitten beside me in the 
spot of sunshine that came through the 
rose trellis. “Isn’t she an amazing child?” 
"I thought at first she was about five. 
She's older, isn't she?" 
*No, she's not even five. She lacks a 
month." 
“You must have looked like her at 
that age." 
"[ don't think I was like her. She's 


so sure of herself, and I never was." 
Jeannie had never told me much about 
her childhood. All I knew was that she 
had been brought up in a California town 
by her father, who was a college pro- 
fessor, and her older sister Agnes. Now 
she told me more than she ever had 
before. ^Théy were so brilliant. I thought 
they knew everything important and the 
things I knew were so stupid. They'd 
discuss philosophy at breakfast and psy- 
chology at dinner. It was like a foreign 
language to me. I did well enough in 
music and literature, but father hated 
them both." 

"They were enemies of science?" 

She nodded slowly, gazing out toward 
the end of the Point where a line of plum- 
colored rock melted away into the sea. 
"I remember the time I bought scne 
paints with my allowance money and 
tried to do a picture. When father found 
it out he got a photograph he'd taken 
in the high Sierras and said, “Do you 
think if you painted a thousand years 
you could ever produce anything as life- 
like as this? ” 

“You could have answered that.” 

“T didn’t try. No one ever argued with 
father. Oh, he wasn’t hard or cruel. He 
just looked on art and literature and 
music as things that cluttered up peo- 
ple’s minds when they should have been 
thinking about science.” 

"It's a wonder he didn't turn you into 
a scientist,” I said. 

“He tried to when I was in high school. 
My trip East was a graduation present. 
When I got home I was supposed to 
take up chemical research. Only I never 
got home." 

"You met me and fell from grace." 

"Its wonderful, falling from grace." 

[Continued on Following Page] 
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the men to be henpecked. For henpeck- 
ing, he asserts, is a sure sign of 
democracy. 

France, England, the United States 
and China are most heavily represented 
in Dr. Hu's collection. From this fact he 
concluded, long before the war ended, 
that the United Nations would inevit- 
ably win out. “Because,” he explained 
with a twinkle in his eye, “if henpecked 
husbands are always successful, then the 
countries with the most henpecked hus- 
bands must also be successful.” Italy, 
he predicted, would come over to the 
Allies because the first henpeck stories 
were recorded in that country. Germany 
and Japan, however, would be over- 
whelmingly defeated because they are 
devoid of humor of this kind. 


When asked to tell his favorite hen- 
peck story, Dr. Hu Shih related the old 
familiar one: 

A man boasted that his twenty years 
of married life had been most smooth 
and congenial. 

“How did you manage it?” his friends 
wanted to know. 

“Well, when we first married,” he re- 
plied, “my wife and I decided that she 
should take care of the small things, 
while I would look after the big things.” 

“Then you must feel very important 
in your home, always handling the big 
things,” congratulated his friends. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered non- 
chalantly. “Nothing big has ever come 
up yet.” 

THE END 


WOMAN'S DAY 


She sighed and leaned against me. We 
sat there until the spot of sunlight 
slipped away from us. 

Jeannie said the next day, “We've got 
to figure out some way of entertaining 
the child. You'd have thought Agnes 
could have packed’ a story book or a 
doll." 

“TIl send down to Boston for some of 
my old books,” I said. 

Jeannie got out the mail-order cata- 
logue and ordered a doll. 


HAT afternoon we took Elf on a 

picnic in a grassy hollow high among 
the boulders overlooking the cove. It was 
a sparkling day. Bits of quartz glittered 
in the lavender-pink rocks. The sun on 
the water was dazzling. 

We ate our sandwiches and apple pie, 
and Jeannie and Elf picked primroses. 

“Let me show you how to make a 
wreath,” Jeannie said. 

By the time the light began to dim, 
Elf had made three wreaths—one for 
each of us, she said. Jeannie and I sol- 
emnly wore ours around our necks on 
the way back to the cottage, and E'f 
walked between us, looking from one to 
the other, plainly proud of her handi- 
work. 

After Elf was in bed, Jeannie told me, 
"She'd never been on a picnic before. 
She said so." 

I remarked that she didn't run and 
play like most little girls. 

“She may not know how," said 
Jeannie. 

“We'll teach her,” I said. 

The doll and a package of my old 
books arrived. Jeannie unpacked the 
doll, a little girl's dream in pink organdie 
and a flowered bonnet. She handed it 
to Elf. 

Elf thanked her politely and carried 
it into her room. Afterward Jeannie 
found it there, propped up on the dresser 
like an ornament. 

She reported to me in amazement, 
“She doesn’t know how to play with a 
doll!” 


I FARED better with my books. Elf 
listened raptly to the Andersen and 
Grimm fairy tales. She never interrupted, 
never asked questions. Sometimes when 
I looked up from my reading, I thought 
she was holding her breath. 

Jeannie wrote Agnes long letters about 
our jaunts along the beach and what 
a good color Elf had. 

Agnes answered with short notes and 
cablegrams. Warren was a little better. 
She was with him night and day. “If 
any problems come -up regarding El- 
frieda’s care,” she wrote, “you must let 
me know at once.” 

There was never any problem where 
Elf was concerned. Our plans were 
always agreeable to her, and if Jeannie 
and I were busy, she entertained herself. 

[Continued on Page 102] 
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Universal Appeal 


To be a good cook, you have to know where thriftiness 
ends and cheapness begins. Cheap ingredients often mean— 
poor results. You don’t take a chance with Wilson’s Ad- 
vance, for this fine, all-purpose quality shortening gives 
perfect results every time. 


Purity Creaminess 


Whiteness Digestibility 


[WILSON & Co. 


INC, 


Essential to Good Cooking 
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PRECAUTIONS 


Six simple health rules 
issued by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to help 
parents and their children combat 
summer’s annual threat of 
infantile paralysis. 


Parents should see that 
и children wash hands thor- 
oughly before eating as the first 
precaution against polio, particu- 
larly during the summer epidemic 
season. The hands may be a means 
of spreading the virus infection 
through contamination of food, 
drink or objects carried to the 
mouth. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
also should be washed well before 
eating. 


Cover foods to keep flies 

W away.is the second summer- 

wise precaution. The “blue-bottle” 

fly is suspected as a possible factor 

in transmitting the polio virus as a 

result of evidence disclosed by 

scientific research financed by 
March of Dimes funds. 


Avoid swimming in pol- 

= luted waters. While proof 

of direct infection by this means is 

lacking, research indicates that the 

virus causing polio is often found 

in sewage. Check with your local 
Health Department. 


Avoid  over-tiring. Over- 

= fatigue is linked to polio 

susceptibility. Too strenuous play, 

late hours, irregular schedules are 
possible invitations to illness. 


Avoid chilling. Don't let 

m your child stay too long in 

cold water. Or sit around in a wet 
bathing suit! 


Let your physician decide 

= if it is necessary and wise 

to remove your child's tonsils or 

adenoids in the polio dangerous 
months. , 


co» 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
for INFANTILE. PARALYSIS 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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She took to carrying her doll about 
the house. Sometimes we heard her talk- 
ing to it, telling the stories we had read 
to her, and each one ended, "They were 
happy .. . eV-er af-ter!" 

She rushed into the house one day, 
bright-eyed and out of breath. She had 
been down on the beach and had seen 
something jump out of the water—out 
of one wave and into another. “It looked 
like it had yellow hair—and a dress. A 
long dress, all colors, like a rainbow.” 
She asked in a hushed voice, “Do you 
think it was a fairy?” 

“Well, either that or a fish,” I said. 

She looked doubtful. “I thought ‘it 
had on a dress.” 

“Then it must have been a fairy, be- 


cause no one ever saw a fish wearing a 
| dress. You're lucky," I said. "Not many 


people see fairies these days." 
After that she haunted the beach. 


N one of our walks I showed her 

how to look through my field 
glasses and pick out the blurred line 
that was Skillman's Island. 

“I never was on an island,” she said. 

“We'll try to get out there sometime,” 
I said, and later Jeannie and I overheard 
her telling her doll, "Tm going to the 
island.” 

In less than two weeks Elf would be 
five.. “We ought to do something special 
on your birthday," f said. “Would you 
like to go to the island?" 

She looked at me as if I'd offered her 
the moon. 

Jeannie worried about it. "Maybe you 
shouldn't have brought it up. Shell be 
so disappointed if she can't go." 

“I think we can arrange it," I said, 
and the next time I was in the village 
I looked up old Pop Bascomb. Pop had 
a forty-foot seiner and made trips back 
and forth between the island and the 
mainland. He had seen Elf playing along 
the beach. Yes, sure, he said, he'd be tak- 
ing the Nellie B. out to the island on 
the young "un's birthday. 

We marked the day on the calendar. 
It came on Thursday. The Saturday 
before, while we were in the village buy- 
ing groceries, Jeannie got the cablegram 
from Agnes. 

She was quiet all the way home. It 
was after eight when we got back to the 
cottage, and she put Elf to bed. Then 
she came into the living room where I 
was sitting in the dark looking out at 
the moon over the water. She sat down 
close to me. 

"I heard from Agnes." 

“I know. What did she have to say?" 

“Warren is dead." 

For a little while I couldn't believe 
she had said it. 

“I thought he was better! I thought 

. .” I remembered Elf. “Does she 
know?” 

“Not yet. I wanted to talk it over 
with you first—how to tell her, and all. 


You never know just how she’s going to 
take things.” 

“She’s got to be told,” I said. 

“I know, but she’s counting the days 
till her birthday. It’s going to be such 
an occasion for her, couldn’t we wait 
till afterward to tell her?” 

: I thought about it, and I didn't see 
why not. "There'll be all the rest of her 
life after her birthday." 

“We'll wait then?” 

“Yes,” I said. 


On EIf's birthday we were at the vil- 
lage early, waiting on the wharf for Pop 
Bascomb. Elf wore her sailor suit—white 
skirt and gold-braided blue jacket, with 
a white cap perched on her curls. When 
the Nellie B. came chugging across the 
harbor and out toward the wharf, a 
clumsy old tub smelling of fish, she 
clasped her hands and said, “Isn’t it 
beautiful!” 

Everything was beautiful to Elf that 
day—the white gulls against the sky, the 
rocky shelves that hemmed in half the 
island shore like a giants’ stairway, the 
spruce woods roaring softly in the wind. 

We stopped for a drink at a fisher- 
man’s house. Elf helped me draw a 
bucket of water, pulling it hand over 
hand out of the cool, dark depths of the 
well. The fisherman’s little girl came out 
to inform us she had four kittens, and 
Elf saw them and held thenr in her 
hands. 

We unpacked the lunch hamper in a 
little meadow under some birches. The 

rass lay in hummocks—“like cushions,” 
Elf said. She leaned back in it, with long 
streamers of golden light moving over 
her. She stretched out her arms, holding 
all the earth and sky. 


THAT night we sat on the steps of the 
cottage and talked over the things 
we had seen and done on the island. 
Inside, the clock struck eight. Elf got 
slowly to her feet. 

“Wouldn’t you like to stay up a while 
longer?” asked Jeannie. 

Elf hesitated. “Wasn’t that my bed- 
time?” 

“Yes, but on your birthday I should 
think another half hour wouldn’t hurt.” 

Elf gave a sigh of pure contentment 
and settled down between us for the 
extra half hour. 

“She had such a good day she didn’t 
want it to end,” said Jeannie, after she 
had put Elf to bed and come back to 
sit on the steps with me. “You know, 
she seemed like a little girl all day. Re- 
member when she first came? She was 
like a little woman. I kept thinking of 
someone grown up too fast, or someone 
who'd never been young at all But 
today did you see her skip, and did you 
hear the funny song she was singing 
about the birds? Today she was a little 
girl." 

I knew what Jeannie was thinking. 


WOMAN'S DAY 


She was glad we hadn’t told Elf about 
her father. I was glad, too. There’d be 
time enough tomorrow. I lay awake that 
night trying to decide on the best way 
to tell her. 

But I never told her. Early the next 
morning Agnes came. She was in the 
same dilapidated car driven by the same 
old man from the village. She wore the 
same gray suit, and she was in a hurry. 

She brushed our sympathy aside. 
"Where's Elfrieda?" 


LF came out of her room. *Mother— 

4 it’s Mother!” she said, without 
sounding too surprised, and Agnes 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. 

Elf was looking past her. "Where's 
Father?" 

Agnes straightened and gave Jeannie 
and me a sharp, incredulous look. 

"Yesterday was her birthday . . ." I 
began, and Agnes turned back to Elf. 

"Your father is dead," she said 
nakedly. 

Elf didn’t answer at once. She glanced 
toward us, as if for reassurance, then 
back at her mother. “Will he . . . will 
he come after a while?” 

“Your father is dead,” repeated Agnes. 
“Don’t you know what that means? Peo- 
ple don’t ever come back after they’re 
dead.” 

"Snow White did," said Elf. 

“Snow White—!” For a moment Agnes 
seemed to be strangling. Then she took 
Elf firmly by the hand, led her into the 
bedroom, and closed the door. 

Their voices came to us faintly. 
Jeannie and I moved into the living 
room out of earshot. 

"What's to pay now?" I said, and we 
waited uneasily. It was a relief when 
Agnes’ steps sounded outside. 

She came into the room. She was pale, 
her eyes were blazing. “Why did you 
do it! Why?” 

Jeannie said defensively, “It was such 
a few days till her birthday. We were 
going to tell her today.” 

“Tt isn’t what you didn’t tell her. It's 
those fairy tales—your talk about fairies. 
She believed it!” 

Jeannie protested, “She understood 
they were just stories. She must have 
understood that,” 

Agnes turned on me, “She says you 
told her there really were fairies.” 

“Maybe I did,” I admitted, “and if 
Elf believed it and was happy, where's 
the harm?" 

“Oh, you fool, you fool! Don’t you 
know—don’t either of you know—a per- 
son’s only happiness comes through his 
contact with reality? Can’t you see that 
any escape from reality is false and 
wrong, and the worst thing of all is build- 
ing up a tissue of lies in a child's mind—! 
Oh!" Agnes closed her eyes for an 
instant. She called sharply, “Elfrieda!” 

Elf appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. McLeod has something to say 
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QUICK AS A WINK 


AT THE KITCHEN SINK! 


“My favorite helper at the 
kitchen sink—is S.O.S8.! 

“But naturally! It’s quick, 
easy to use—whisks away 
stains, grease and scorches, 


“Just dip, rub, rinse—pots 
and pans shine like new!” 


to you.” Agnes’ voice was low and con- 
trolled. “He wants to tell you there are 
no fairies and never were or will be... 
Go ahead, Mr. McLeod.” 

“There may be things in our own 
minds more real than the things we can 
see and touch . . ." I stopped. Elf wasn’t 
following me. She looked bewildered 
and shaken. 

“Tell her, Mr. McLeod.” There was 
something hypnotic in Agnes’ gaze— 
something fierce and intense that beat 
me down. “Are there fairies or not?” 

Jeannie, behind me, touched my 
shoulder and whispered, “Phil. . .” 

“No,” I said. 

“Thank you.” Agnes took Elfs hand 
and led her away. 

I mopped my forehead. “It’s all right,” 
Jeannie said. "She's so upset . . ." 

She went into the bedroom where Elf 
and Agnes were. Through the open door- 
way I saw EIf’s suitcases open on the 
bed... 

Jeannie and I stood in the hall, saying 
good-by. ` 

“We loved having you, Elf,” said 
Jeannie, and I said, “Come back soon.” 

Elfs gaze somehow fell between us. 
"Good-by," she said, her voice stonily 
polite. Her face was expressionless, there 
was a stillness in her eyes. She followed 
her mother out to the car, walking primly 
like a little woman. 





THE END 
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CHANGE to wonderful Kerr 
“Self-Sealing’’* Mason Caps 
and Lids—preferred by millions 
of home canners. 







SEND for FREE canning recipes 
and timetables offered below. 






INSIST on Kerr gold-lacquered 
lids with thick, gray sealing- 
Cushion — secret of Kerr^s AIR- 
TIGHT seal. They fit all Mason 
jars — require no rubber rings. 


1 ORDER KERR MASON JARS, CAPS, LIDS 
FROM YOUR DEALER TODAY. 
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Helen Trent and Evelyn Winters instead 
of Wall Street. The danger a candidate 
faces by using Mrs. Smith’s soap-opera 
scheme, however, is that he may get only 
8 electoral votes and 515 box tops. That's 
what happened to Alf Landon in 1936. 
He asked for a treat and they gave him 
a treatment. 

Senator Bob Taft’s best bet is to use 
this one: “Folks, if you feel headachy, 
nervous and run down just go to your 
nearest polling place and vote for BT. 
Just the letters. B and T. Caution! Vote 
only as directed.” . 

But if the GOP decides to go along 
with the congresswoman from Maine the 
chances are Robert Hannegan will then 
sell Harry Truman via “Jack Armstrong,” 
“Captain Midnight” and “The Green 
Hornet.” Everyone gets a secret code- 
a-graph provided he votes for Truman 
and sends in a label from a jar of Cocoa- 
marsh and 25 cents. 

Serutan was swept into popularity by 
a huckster’s hunch but I’m afraid if you 
asked the voters to spell Vandenberg 
backwards he wouldn’t even carry 
Maine and Vermont. 

Its my guess that the winner in '48 
will have to have the backing of the 
CIO, the American Legion and the 
Woodbury Debs; and no candidate will 
have a prayer of winning unless he en- 
dorses co-operation with Russia, housing 
for veterans and the 14-day Palmolive 
Plan. 
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AUGUST SNAPSHOT Frances Helen 
Allison, “Aunt Fanny” of ABC’s “Break- 
fast Club,” was born in Laporte City, 
Iowa, in 1907. Her father, Jesse Allison, 
was in the grocery business. Fran at- 
tended Coe College and after graduation 
spent 4 years teaching school in Schles- 
wig and Pocahontas, Iowa. This proved 


LISTEN HERE 
[Continued from Page 16] 


to be extremely unexciting so, in 1980, 
she started selling classified ads for the 


Cedar Rapids Gazette. In 1931 she sold - 


women’s ready-to-wear in Waterloo and 
the following year she and another girl 
put on amateur shows for civic organiza- 
tions in Missouri and Arkansas. She soon 
ended up with only 50 cents in her 
pocket in a little whistle stop in 
Arkansas. In 1934 Fran signed up as 
a staff singer on Station WMT in Water- 
loo, Iowa. The character of “Aunt 
Fanny” was created quite by accident 
when the announcer interrupted his 
program to remark: ^Why, here's Aunt 
Fanny! Why don’t you come over and 
say hello to the folks?” Fran came to the 
mike and for five minutes ad libbed her 
first uproarious “Aunt Fanny” routine. 
Scores of listeners wrote in to the studio 
demanding more from this rustic char- 
acter. Soon she was on a permanent 
5-minute spot, selling manure spreaders, 
pump jacks, harrows and cream separa- 
tors for a local farm implement com- 
pany. Salary: $12 per week. The farmers 
went overboard for “Aunt Fanny” to 
the extent that they not only wrote to 
her for help with their farm machinery 
problems but also came to the station 
in their overalls and boots demanding 
that “Aunt Fanny,” and “Aunt Fanny” 
alone, tell them how to fix their busted 
reaper and binder or fractious combine. 

Ten years ‘ago “Aunt Fanny” was 
called to Chicago to become a regular 
fixture on Don MeNeill’s “Breakfast 
Club,” where her fictitious friends Lutie 
Larson, Bert and Birdie Beerbower and 
Nettie Kennicut now come to life to the 
amusement of millions. She works with- 
out a script and never knows what she’s 


QUIZ FIZZLES NOW OPEN TO EVERYONE! 


Here’s a chance for everyone to earn some money while listening 
to the radio. I want you to help me find QUIZ FIZZLES and I’m going 
to pay $3 ($5 if you’re a hospitalized veteran) to the person who first 
sends in each one printed in this column. A QUIZ FIZZLE is a radio 
quiz question with an answer that went astray. It’s a funny wrong 
answer given; unintentionally, by an amateur contestant on a radio quiz 
program. Here’s a QUIZ FIZZLE from a recent “Double or Nothing” 
quiz show sent in by S/Sgt. Burt La Coe, Tilton Main Hospital, Fort Dix, 
New Jersey. He has been sent a check for $5. 

Question: What would you do if you went into a depart- 
ment store and saw an authentic Whistler"? 
* Answer: I'd learn him not to get so fresh. 

There are dozens of them on the air every day. Pick ’em out and 
send ’em in. In case duplicate QUIZ FIZZLES are received, the person 
sending the one bearing the earliest postmark will be paid. None will 
be acknowledged or returned. Include the name and date of the quiz 
program on which you heard the QUIZ FIZZLE, and be sure to print 
your own name and address in the upper right-hand corner of the 
paper. (If you are a hospitalized veteran include your rank, serial 
number and hospital.) Send to: Quiz Fizzles, Woman’s Day, 19 West 
44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





going to say until she walks in through 
the studio door. 

In 1941 Fran married an infantry lieu- 
tenant, Archie Levington, who is now 
in the music publishing business. They 
recently moved into their own house in 





August Snapshot— 
Frances Helen Allison 


Chicago where Mrs. Allison lives with 
them. Fran is 5 feet 9 inches tall, has 
brown hair and eyes and weighs 140 
pounds. The same statistics also apply to 
"Aunt Fanny." 
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15 YEARS AGO A cricket broke into 
a Mutual studio and disrupted a broad- 
cast while someone commented, “And 
he got on the air without even an audi- 
tion.” . . . Jacques Fray returned from 
France to rejoin Mario Braggiotti as 
a piano team . . . Bert Lahr faded from 
the "Magic Carpet" program . . . Nancy 
Garner, soprano, cousin of the V-P can- 
didate, debuted over NBC ... Frank E. 
Graves, of Albany, N. Y., sued Paul 
Whiteman for $175,000 for alleged use 
of the title “King of Jazz,” which Graves 
claimed was his property . ... Art Jarrett 
filled the spot vacated by Russ Columbo 
. . . Al Jolson was asking $11,000 per 
program with no takers . . . Graham 
McNamee broadcast the Kid Chocolate- 
Jack Berg fight . . . Newscasters were 
talking about the Veterans Bonus Army 
march on Washington . . . Prior to Olsen 
and Johnson's guest appearance on the 
"Rudy Vallee Show," they sent 30 mon- 
keys to B’way columnists to publicize 
the event .. . “Skippy,” fashioned after 
the comic-strip character, opened over 
CBS ... A program was broadcast from 
an aquaplane being towed behind Guy 
Lombardo’s speed boat on the Hudson 
River . .. Countess Olga Albani replaced 
Jessica Dragonette while the latter vaca- 
tioned . . . Sid Gary, baritone, went on 
the air 3-a-week, sustaining . . . Lefty 
Flynn and Nora Langhorne (sister of 
Lady Astor) took a spot on a CBS show. 


THE END 
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MENU FOR TOMORROW 
Derby Spaghetti with Meat and Sauce 
Whole Green Beans and Onion Rings 

Pickled Beets 
French Bread with Butter 
Fruit Sherbet Coffee 
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with meat and sauce 
Extra meat makes it extra good! If your family’s 
appetites are hearty, here’s a meat-rich main dinner dish 
that’s sure to satisfy! It’s a perfectly blended combina- 
tion of deliciously seasoned tender ground beef, finest 
semolina spaghetti, and a superb sauce expertly con- 
trived of tomato puree, green pepper, Italian-style cheese 
and delicate spices. Wonderfully good ... so easy to 
prepare, too: just open, heat and serve. Try this savory, 
satisfying meal on that hungry family of yours tonight! 
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Gr 4 AND SIMPLY DELICIOUS 


To hit a new high in “taste tempters” for breakfasts and 
lunches, just try “MOR and.” You'll be surprised how 
crisp-fried MOR complements the sunny eggs. And for a 
snack in a hurry or a tasty lunch, whip up some quick 
MOR cheeseburgers. These simple recipes are here for 
your convenience. 
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Food f Consultant to Wilson & Co, 


Wilson's MOR is the handy meat for many tasty and 
convenient dishes. Made of fine pork shoulder meat 
— with nothing added to 
change the delicate ham-like 
flavor—it's processed and 
seasoned the exclusive 
Wilson way. You always 
have meat in the house when 
there's MOR in the pantry. 
For breakfast, for lunch, for 
dinner, it gives you the satis- 
fying goodness of meat with 
the same vitamins and min- 
erals with which pork is so 
richly supplied. Only Wilson 
makes MOR—first in flavor. 
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